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I. 

E love cities for their gra- 
cious weather, as we love 
persons for their amiable 

dispositions; and Rome, even in winter, 

shows frequently a marvellous equanim- 
ity of temper. I have had, in December 
and January, weeks of uninterrupted sun- 
shine, in which every day’s promenade 
ended naturally, as it should, with sun- 
set. And that perilous shiver of cold 
which comes over city and Campagna 
in the hour after sunset gives just that 
astringent touch which is needed for the 
completion of all merely pleasant beauty. 

But happiness in Rome, certainly, comes 

and goes with the wind and the sunshine. 

Withdraw the sun, and Rome is like a face 

from which the smile has faded; change 

the wind, and one’sown disposition changes 
with it. Driving one dav in the Campa- 
gna, outside the Porta Furba, I saw the 
sirocco. The hills above Frascati were 

a little dimmed with clouds; gradually a 

vast, white, rolling mist came violently 

up out of the sky beyond the hills; soft, 
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stealthy, pendulous, undulating, irresisti- 
ble, it came coiling rapidly onward, as if 
a poisonous life had taken shape and 
came serpentlike upon Rome. Under a 
chill rain these narrow streets, with their 
wrinkled stones in which the rain gathers, 
become desolate in an and in- 
doors, in these houses without fires, with- 
out chimneys, life becomes intolerable. 
Living, as one is apt to do here, on one’s 
sensations, how can any happiness be pos- 
sible in the absence of just what makes 
the happiness of the sensations—gracious 
weather, the mere liberty to feel without 
discomfort? By one’s fireside in Lon- 
don a storm of winter rain matters little 
enough. But what does everything else 
in the world matter here in a downpour 
of rain in winter? 

And these people, one feels, are made 
for happiness, for tle easy acceptance of 
things as they come. There is a terrible 
poverty in Rome, of which the beggars 
who await you at every street corner are 
but too genuine a sign. The first gesture 
learnt by the children of poor people in 


instant; 
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Rome is to hold out their hand for alms; 
they begin when they are so young that 
they can only totter, and they are still 
holding out their hand for alms when 


WAITING FOR THE KING. 


they can only totter because they are so 
old. Yet another sign of it I find in 
the 3000 cabmen of Rome, sitting hun- 
grily on their boxes, in their worm-eaten 
fur coats, too lazy to do anything but sit 
there holding out their whips to solicit 
every passer, and unable to make a decent 
living even in a place so frequented by 
strangers and a place where every one 
drives. But even here, in these beggars 
and cabmen, is there not a certain partici- 
pation, at all events, in that open-air life 
which is the felicity of Rome? ‘* Abbiamo 
pazienza,” say the poor people, and sit in 
the sun. 

To poor and rich alike, the whole of 
every part of the open air of Rome is a 
personal property. People stand in the 
streets as if they were their own drawing- 
rooms; and in the Corso, especially at 
that hour of the afternoon when the 
thickest flow of carriages has passed, they 
stretch from side to side, forming into 
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groups outside the Caffé Aragno and on 
both sides of the Piazza Colonna. But, 
if they can, they drive: Italians hate walk- 
ing. This gives them a respect for any- 
thing on wheels, so that Rome is repre- 
sented by its carriages, as Venice is repre 
sented by its gondolas. They have even 
saintly warrant for it; for 8. Filippo Neri, 
one of their patron saints, and himself a 
typical Roman, set it down among his in- 
structions to the faithful that, as a con- 
eession to the weakness of the flesh, it 
And 
the Romans have taken him so precisely 
at his word that they will live on maca- 
roni and five soldi’s worth of wine in or- 


was permitted to keep a carriage. 


der to keep a carrozza. Cardinals, again, 
are not allowed to walk in the streets: 
they must drive in a closed carriage. So 
it is that Rome, more than any other city 
in which driving is a luxury rather than 
a necessity, is the city where one drives. 
The 


streets 


constant 
where 


passing of 


two 


carriages, in 


can searcely pass 


abreast and where there is no foot-path, 


procures one, indeed, one of the few dis 
agreeable sensations of Rome: the sensa- 
tion, whenever one walks, of a wheel 
about to descend on one’s heel. 

In the long, narrow, thronged Corso the 
press of carriages, as they go to and return 
from the Pincio, is so great that walking 
becomes difficult. But, all the same, I find 
that conventional drive along the Corso, 
through the Piazza del Popolo, up the 
winding terraces of the Pincio, the equiv- 
alent how much more than the 
equivalent!—of Hyde Park or the Bois de 
Boulogne, one of the most tolerable of all 
conventional drives. What I find spe- 
cially charming is its universality, its 
equality. You will see the Queen in 
her carriage with the red livery; the no- 
bility, the rich bourgeois, the shopkeepers, 
all with their families; nurse-maids, wo- 
men without hats, young clerks and young 
princes, passing and repassing, side by 
side, all seeming to be entirely contented 
with themselves, the fine air, the music, 
the marvellous view over Rome, in which 
the colors begin to group towards sunset. 
On those picturesque heights, high over 
the city; under those evergreen oaks by 
which the Romans delude themselves into 
thinking it is never winter; in sight of 
St. Peter’s in the sky, and all Rome, its 
roofs and domes, below; without thought, 
but idly satisfied with the sunlight, with 
the band that plays to them their positive, 
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THE CARNIVAL CONFETTI 


unshaded, soulless Italian music, Verdi 
or Mascagni, they pass and repass, proud 
of being Romans, even if they do not take 
the trouble to so much as glance at the 
daily miracle of Rome. 


Il. 

The carnival, which this year, for per- 
haps the first time in ten years, was really 
a carnival, is simply the personification 
of Roman idleness, and a gayety which 
is a sort of tradition. I begin to see now 
the meaning of those idle people, dinner- 
less, and with shining boots and many 
rings, who stand in the Corso in front of 
the Caffé Aragno. To wear colored dress- 
es, to put on masks, to run in the streets 
all day and to dance all nigit, to chatter 
irresponsibly, to throw jokes and confet- 
ti about the air, and to forget that one is 
poor, that life has its to-morrow and has 
had its yesterday: this is happiness to the 
Romans, and their abandonment to it is 
contagious. It is very long since any- 
thing has given me so inspiriting and 
reckless a sense of the joy of life as the 


sight of these ardent smiling faces, in 
which mirth is never vulgar, but as nat 
ural as speech; and I find the mask, mak 
ing all men humorously akin, the only 
form in which the idea of democracy is 
not intolerable. What a colored whirl, 
in which all Rome seemed to become a 
kaleidoscope! Everywhere a flight of 
white frilled things, Pierrots, Pulcinellas, 
darting, alighting, along a flowery way, 
like white birds; flowers by day and 
lights by night; the cars, the moccoletti ; 
with, at night, the pathos of streets strewn 
with flowers and confetti, the smell of 
trodden flowers, the feast ended. On the 
afternoon of Mercoledi Grasso I began to 
make my way along the Corso at tliree, 
and I did not reach the Piazza del Popolo 
until half past four. And that difficult 
way along the street, its windows all 
aflower with faces, a soft rain of colored 
paper raindrops, the sharp hail of con- 
fetti falling all the way, flowers fly- 
ing above one’s head, settling on one’s 
hat, tapping against one’s cheek, was a 
lesson in the Italian temperament, its 
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Southern capacity for simple enjoyment, 
for the true folly, that abandonment to 
the moment's whim in which there is 
none of the Northern brutality. Civiliza- 
tion has sunk deeper into these people, in 
whom civility is a tradition; it has pene- 
trated to the roots; and in this character 
so positive, so unshaded, from which the 
energy has dwindled away, but not the 
simplicity, the charming and graceful 
naturalness, there is the same superficial, 
yet in its way sufficient, quality as in 
the fine finish of these faces, equally fin 
ished in the peasant and in the noble. 


III. 

Northern beauty, however fine may be 
the line of its contour, is never, for good 
or evil, amere beauty of the body, a thing 
beginning with itself and ending in itself: 
it contains always a suggestion; it is 
haunted by a soul; it leaves for its com- 


pletion something to the imagination. 


But in the beauty of Roman women there 
is no trace of spiritual beauty, none of 
the softness of charm; it is the calm, as- 
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sured, unquestioning beauty of the flesh. 
There are faces which should be seen al- 
Ways in pure outline, for they are with- 
out melting curves, delicate and variable 
shades, or any of that suggestion which 
comes from anything but their own defi- 
nite qualities, as they are in themselves, 
The faces of Roman women of the upper 
classes are cold, hard, finished, and im- 
In a face which is 
at all beautiful you will not find a line 
which is not perfect, and this elegance 
and sureness of line goes with that com- 
plexion which is the finest of all com- 
plexions, pure ivory, and which carries 
with it the promise of a temperament in 
which there is all the subtlety of fire. 
The distinction between the properly aris- 
tocratic and the strictly plebeian face is, 
I think, less marked in Rome than in any 
city. Almost all women have 
regular faces, the profile clearly cut and 
in a straight line; black hair, often with 
deep tones of blue in it, and sometimes 
curling crisply; dark eyes, often of a fine 
uniform brown, large, steady, profound, 


penetrable as cameos. 
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with that unmeaning profundity which 
means race, and which one sees in the 
Jewess, the gypsy. They have a truly 
Roman dignity, and beneath that the 
true fire, without which dignity is but the 
comely shroud of a corpse; and though 
there is not a trace in them of the soft, 
smiling, catlike air of the women of Ven- 
ice, and not much of the vivid, hardy, un- 
caring provocativeness of the women of 
Naples, they are content to let you see in 
them that reasonable nearness to the ani- 
mal which no Italian woman is ashamed 
to acknowledge. They have often a cer- 
tain massiveness of build, which makes a 
child look like a young woman, and a 
young woman like a matron; but, for 
Italians, they are tall, and though one 
sees none of the trim Neapolitan waists, 
it is but rarely that one sees, even among 
the market-women bringing in their bas- 
kets on their heads, those square and lump- 
ish figures which roll so comfortably 
through Venice. 

The day on which to see the Roman 
populace most easily, most significantly, 
is the day of 8. Stefano, at that popular 
saint’s church on the Celian. The cir- 
cular walls are covered with fifteenth- 
century paintings of martyrdoms, naive 
saints, bold in color and distressing in at- 
titude, suffering all the tortures of pagan 
ingenuity. From early morning till late 


in the afternoon an incessant stream of 
people, mostly young people, out of all 
the alleys of Rome and from all the hills 
of the Campagna, surges in and out of the 
narrow doorway, where one is almost car- 
ried off one’s feet in the difficult passage. 
Outside, where there are lines of booths 
covered with sweets and toys, fruits and 
cakes, the lane has the aspect of a fair. 
Inside, there is a service going on in the 
choir, but few pay much heed to it; they 
have come to see the show, and they make 
the round of all the martyrdoms. The 
women, almost all bareheaded, stop at 
the door, in the very press of the crowd, 
to pull out the folded handkerchief and 
throw it over their heads, catching the 
ends between their teeth. And face after 
face, as L watched them pass me, was ab- 
solutely beautiful—now a Raphael Ma- 
donna, now a Roman goddess—adorable 
young people in whom beauty was a tra- 
dition. Some of them had complexions 
like wax, others were as brown as ma- 
hogany; all alike had that finished regu- 
larity of feature to which the ardency or 
mildness of the eyes was but one detail 
the more in a_ perfectly harmonious pic- 
ture. And these beautiful creatures, at 
once placid and vivid, were unconscious 
of their beauty, with the unconsciousness 
of animals; and they swarmed there like 
animals, with a heartless and innocent de- 
light in the brutal details of those painted 
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scenes of torture, in which they saw their 
ancestors torturing their ancestors. As 
they nudged one another, their eyes glis 
tening, and pointed to the saint who was 
being boiled in a ecaldron, the saint whose 
flesh was being flayed off in long rolls, 
the female saint whose breasts were being 
cut off with a long knife, I seemed to see 
the true Roman mob as it had been of old, 
as it will always be. It was just such 
people as these, with their strong nerves, 
their indifference in the matter of human 
life, who used to fill the Colosseum, as 
simply as these filled the martyrs’ church 
of S. Stefano Rotondo, when the martyrs 
themselves were being thrown to the 
lions. 
IV 

In a city laid out for the delight of the 
eves it is natural that much of the most 
intimate charm of the city should linger 
in its villas and gardens, and there is 
nothing which gives so much the sensa- 
tion of that mournful, yet not too mourn- 
ful, atmosphere of partly faded splendor 
which is the atmosphere of Rome as the 
gardens of the Villa Mattei. Around are 
broken walls rising brown and jagged 
against the sky, the walls of the Baths of 
Caracalla; a desolate strip of country on 
the edge of the city; and beyond. seen 
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from the terraces lined with the dead 
bluish-green of eactus, the Alban Hills. 
All the garden walks, where not even the 
cypresses are funereal nor the sunlight 
itself gay, breathe an exquisite melan- 
choly, the most delicate and seductive 
breath of decay. There are wandering 
terraces, slim vistas,an entanglement of 
green and wayward life, winding in and 
out of brown defaced walls fringed with 
ivy, and about white and broken statues 
shining from under this green cloak of 
leaves; everywhere surprising turns of 
ways among the trees, curving out here 
and there, as if instinetively, into a cir- 
cle about a fountain, where broad leaves 
shadow the heads of gods or emperors in 
stone. And everywhere there is the cool 
sound of water, which rises in the foun- 
tains, and drips under water-plants in a 
grotto; and everywhere, as one follows 
the winding paths, a white hand stretches 
out from among the darkness of ivy, at 
some turn of the way, and one seems to 
catch the escaping flutter of white dra- 
pery among the leaves. You will often see 
the quaint trotting figure of an old car- 
dinal taking his walk there; and if you 
follow him, you will come upon a broad 
alley of ilexes, lined with broken statues, 
broken friezes, and arched over by fantas- 
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SANTA MARIA 


tically twisted branches, brown and inter 
laced, on which the blue-gray leaves hang 
delicately like lace—an alley leading to 
what must once have been a sarcophagus, 
covered, on the side by which you ap 
proach it, ith white earved figures On 
the other side you find yourself in a little 
trellised circle, from which, as through a 
window suddenly opened, you see the Al 
ban Hills; there is a rustic wooden seat 
against the stone of the sarcophagus, on 
which, roughly carved, two lions meet 
and seem to shake hands; and above is 
written, “Qui 8. Filippo Neri discorreva 
coi suoi discepoli delle cose di Dio.” 

Just as I love the gardens of the Villa 
Mattei, so, for much the same reason, I 
love certain old churches and cloisters, 
which, hidden away in quiet corners, ex- 
hale, like a faint perfume, a sense of peace 
and of desolation in so singular a union. 
lam never tired of the Pace, the Church 
of Peace, which nestles against the Anima, 
the Church of the Soul, in a poor, central 
part of the city. And it is not for the Sib 
yls of Raphael, admirable in grace of in 
vention as they are, that I go to it, but 


partly forthe frescoes of Baldassare Peruz- 
zi, on the opposite wall, their strength, 
their gracious severity, their profound 
purity, and partly for something in the 
narrow compass, the dim colors, of the 
church itself, which seems to make it, not 
in name only, the Chureh of Peace. And 
in the midst of the Trastevere, with its 
high mouldering walls, its desolate open 
spaces, its yellow tortuous alleys, and 
half-fallen houses laid open against the 
road, one comes upon certain churches, 
each of which has itsown appeal. There is 
S. Crisogono, Madame Gervaisais’ church, 
bie, reetangular, railed off from the world, 
with its vast dim emptiness, very restful 


as I have seen it at vespers, mostly in 
shadow, abroad band of light showing, at 
one end, the white-robed priests, the dark 
shawls of old women, the children run 
ning to and fro over the floor, while one 
hears the pathetic little organ now before 
and now behind the voices which sing 
quavering responses. There is the basil- 
ica of S. Maria in Trastevere, too fantastic 
without, but with its precious mosaics 
within, standing aside from the yellow 
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emptiness of the square, There is the 
church which had been the house of 8. 
Cecilia, in which you see the white plain- 
tive marble figure of the martyr lying 
under the altar, in a delicate attitude, as 
if in sleep, with that ineffectual gash along 
the slim neck; the monastery with its 
little upper room in which 8. Francis of 
Assisi had lived, and where the old, half- 
blind, simple-minded monk shows you the 
famous portrait and the fragments of the 
saint’s clothing. There is the monastery 
of 8. Cosimato, now an almshouse for old 
people, with its adorable unknown Pin- 
turiechio, its august carved tombs under- 
foot, its mouldering cloister, in which pre- 
cious marbles lie about like refuse; its 
ragged garden, which has grown green 
over one knows not what wealth of buried 
treasures; linen hanging to dry, old men 
and women moving slowly with bent 
backs: all this pathetic casual mingling 
of ruined magnificence and the decrepit 
old age of people living on charity, how 
expressive of Rome it is, and how curi- 
ously it completes one’s sense of that des- 
olation which is, as Shelley found it, 
‘‘a delicate thing”! 

And in all these rich churches in the 
midst of very poor people, all with at least 
their bit of precious marble, their fresco, 
their one fine picture, there is something 
which appeals to yet another sentiment; 
for, opening as they desire the gates of 
heaven to the poor, do they not certainly 
open the gates of that heaven on earth 
which is art? When I go into one of 
these churches and see how poor or hum- 
ble or distressed people have come into 
them for the relief of rest, and when, as 
I sit there, certainly with no devout 
thoughts, I feel the gradual descent all 
around me of an atmosphere of repose, 
which seems to shut one off, as with in- 
visible wings, from the agitations of the 
world, the busy trivialities of one’s own 
mind, all the little, active hinderances to 
one’s own possession of one’s self, I real- 
ize how well the Catholic Church has un- 
derstood the needs of that humanity to 
which she has set herself to minister, and 
how medicinal a place she must always 
have in the world’s course, if no longer 
as a tonic, still as the most soothing, the 
most necessary of narcotics. 

ie 
There are certain hours, there is some- 


thing in the aspect of certain places, 
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churches, or gardens, in which it seems to 
me that Bernini has interpreted more of 
the soul of Rome than we are apt or anx- 
ious to suppose. All that is florid, not 
quite sincere, unfairly spectacular, in the 
aspect of the city is summed up for me 
in the four Doctors of the Chureh, in black 
and white marble, who lean around the 
chair of Peter in St. Peter’s, and in the 
ten loose-limbed angels (done after Ber- 
nini’s designs) who balance themselves 
against an unfelt wind on the balustrades 
of the Ponte S. Angelo. What is more 
subtle in this same not quite sincere aim- 
ing after effect comes out in the languid 
S. Sebastian, in the church of that name 
on the way to the Catacombs, his white 
marble flesh pierced -by gilt arrows, ly- 
ing elegantly in his violent death; about 
which, indeed, the modern custodians of 
the church have set a whole array of 
painted card-board dolls, a very rag-fair. 
But subtler still, more intimately expres- 
sive of that part of the religious senti- 
ment which must inevitably, in so eccle- 
siastical a city, come to complete, on the 
world’s side, whatever is profane, sensu- 
ous, artificial, in the idea of devotion to 
the immaculate Virgin, is the S. Teresa 
in the Church of 8. Maria della Vittoria. 
The saint, who has the fine hands of a 
patrician lady, lies in an attitude of sharp, 
luxurious, almost active abandonment, 
the most sensual attitude I have ever seen 
in stone; her eyes are upturned, under 
their heavy lids,to where a stream of 
golden rays falls upon her, a new Danaé, 
while a young and smiling angel stands 
above her, about to pierce her heart with 
the arrow of divine love. 

But if there are certain moods in which 
Bernini and his Rome seem to one the 
true Rome, there are others in which a 
deeper simplicity seems to indicate what 
is, after all, deeper in the heart of the city, 
as in some charming piece of unconscious 
poetry (superstition, if you like to call it 
so), such as the baptism and benediction 
of horses on the day of 8S. Antonio Thau- 
maturgo. I love all superstitions, for I 
have never yet found one which did not 
come out of something which was once 
pure poetry. They are the people's her- 
itage of poetry, and to believe them is 
to have, at all events, something of the 
mood, the mental attitude, to which alone 
poetry can appeal. I spent some time on 
the steps of the Church of 8. Eusebio on 
that day of the benediction of horses, and 
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I remember one very rough and wild- 
looking countryman and his son, who 
drove up in a little homely cart, a foal 
trotting by the side of the mare. The 
man got down and waited, looking up 
anxiously, his cap in his hand, until the 
priest came out with his card of printed 
Latin and his gilt sprinkler, and blessed 
the horses in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost; then the 
countryman put on his cap with satisfac- 
tion, got into his cart, and drove off, not 
knowing that he had been unconsciously 
living a piece of poetry. 

On another day, about Christmas, I saw 
the Presepe in that church of the Ara- 
coeli (its altar indeed near heaven) which 
has throned itself higher even than the 
Capitol, which it looks down upon from 
above its ladderlike steps, on which, if 
you see them from below, people seem to 
be gliding down a celestial staircase with- 
out moving their feet as they pass from 
stair to stair. The lighted manger, as I 
entered the dim church, was shown sud- 
denly as the sliding-doors were drawn 
back; and a priest, going up into the 
midst of the painted dolls, took the Bam- 
bino, a chubby red infant made of coarse- 
ly daubed wood, his robes all golden and 
bejewelled, out of his mother’s arms, and 
earried him through the church to the 
vestry, where he was held in front of the 
altar to have his foot kissed. Women 
and children crowded about him, smiling 
and pleased, seeing what was droll, and 
at the same time the poetry of the sym- 
bol. There I saw another side of the 
religious element in Rome, the Christ of 
simple women, of little children, as that 
sprinkling of the horses had been the 
religion, centred in his beasts, of the pea- 
sant, and the Bernini saint, in her ecstasy 
of abandonment to the divine love, the 
patroness of Roman boudoirs. 

VL. 

In a toy-shop in the Via Nazionale there 
is on one side a life-sized waxen clown 
dressed in red, who winks his eyes, and 
taps with his hand on the window; on 
the other side is a little waxen clown, 
seated, dressed in green, who holds on his 
lap a pig with a serviette round its neck. 
He holds a piece of meat in his hand, and 
the pig looks at it and puts out its tongue. 
Then the clown shrugs his shoulders, 
taps on the ground with one foot, and 
again holds out the piece of meat to the 
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pig, who licks it with his tongue, when 
the clown again draws back the piece of 
meat, shrugs his shoulders, and taps his 
foot again. There never was anything 
more ingenious of its kind, and every one 
who passes the window stops in front of 
the two clowns and the pig. It seems 
to me that in this puerile mechanical in 
genuity I see modern Rome as the Ro 
mans would like to make it, as they have 
made it whenever they have had the 
chance. That Rome should be a living 
city rather than a museum of antiquities 
is one of its special charms; and thus it 
is that Rome, in which all the ages are 
at home and jostle one another, is, more 
than any other city, a world in miniature. 
But Rome adapts itself less than most 
cities to all the unsightly economies and 
hurried facilities of modern 
The Italian of to-day, the Italian in whose 
hands is the civic power, has resolved 
that his capital, which he knows to be the 
most historically interesting capital in the 
world, shall compete with all the young, 
pushing, commercial capitals on their own 
lines, which fortunately it can never do 
He has set electric trams running past 
Trajan’s Forum, and through narrow an 
crowded streets where they are an abso- 
lutedanger. A little while ago he planned 
to surround the Colosseum with a gilt rail 
ing, but he had not the money to do it. 
He has put a hideous iron bridge across 
the Tiber close to the Ponte S. Angelo. 
He has built a gas- manufactory in the 
very midst of ancient Rome, and poisoned 
the air all round. He has cut down the 
secular cypresses of the Villa Ludovisi, 
and, indeed, all the trees he could lay his 
axe upon. But he has propped up every 
falling stone, and every stone is falling, 
of the house of the Anguillaras in the Tras- 
tevere, because Count Anguillara was the 
enemy of a Pope. 

Modern Roman feeling, which, since 
the events of 1870, has been somewhat 
assertively patriotic, has certainly little 
sympathy for the Church. Has it, or has 
it not, left the hearts of the people, re- 
maining but as a tradition, a bowing of 
the head before the passing of God, a lift- 
ing of the hat before the passing of death? 
Are the priests, after all, making the laws 
of a city which is in the hands of the en- 
emy? At all events, the Church is still 
able very impressively to disregard what 
may be only a temporary alienation. 
Walking one day from the Via Sistina 


progress. 
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towards the Villa Medici, along that gra- 
cious height which overlooks all Rome, 
and thinking of the very temporal gran- 
deur of what lay there before me, I saw a 
young priest walking rapidly to and fro 
on the flat roof of a house, his eves fixed 
on his breviary, never raising them to 
consider the splendor of the city. He 
seemed to me to typify the serene, un- 
thinking, and, because immaterial, invin- 
cible power of the Church, throned there 
over what she does not always even 
trouble to understand, so certain is she 
that a power founded on faith is the mas- 
ter of material things, and must always 
remain, even in secret, even unacknow- 
ledged, even against men’s will, their 
master. 
VIL. 

What is subtlest in Rome must always 
reveal itself to strangers, and not to the 
Romans; for the modern Roman is given 
over to the desire and admiration of ma- 
terial things, and what is subtlest in Rome 
appeals to the soul, perhaps I should say, 
rather, to the mind. Since I have lived 
in Rome I have come to find both Lon- 
don and Paris, in themselves, a little pro- 
vincia!; for I find them oceupied with 
less eternal things, or with less of the 
immediate message of eternal things 
speaking in them, than this liberating 
Rome. Rome, properly apprehended (and 
to apprehend it properly it needs only 
that you are not without a certain in 
telligence, and that you remain passive 
to your impressions), seems to shut one 
in, as with its own walls, upon the great- 
est moments that have been in the world; 
upon the greatest moments of art, of his- 
tory, of religion, of humanity. It is not 
merely that they are there; you cannot 
escape them. Every road does not lead 
to Rome, but every road in Rome leads 
to eternity. It is quietly prodigal of it- 
self, like the air about one, which is part 
of one’s breath. In this large Rome one 
has room for one’s self; within these 
walls one is shut in from others, and 
from what in one’s self is the reflection 
of their image; one’s energies are not 
torn into little ineffectual pieces, as they 
are in the rapid drawing this way and 
that of the daily life of all other great 
cities. One has time to discover that 
while there are many interesting and 
even intoxicating things in the world, 
there are very few things of primary im- 
portance. It is like the opening of a 
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great door. This opening of a door, in 
front of which one has passed constantly 
without even seeing that it was shut, is 
the moment for which every other mo- 
ment in life was but an unconscious 
waiting; every moment which follows 
will remember it. For the most part this 
door is but opened and then shut sudden- 
ly, before our eyes have become well ac- 
customed to the unfamiliar light in which 
we discern, it may be, familiar objects. 
It is not often that the door is held stead- 
ily open as long as we choose to look 
through it. But that is what happens in 
Rome. 

In London I am too close to a multi- 
tude of interesting trifles, of attractive 
people, of opportunities for the satisfac- 
tion of every desire. To will and to re- 
ceive are, in London, simultaneous. Daily 
life is too importunate in thrusting upon 
me whatever for an idle or perverse or 
estimable moment I have hankered after. 
There are too many people, too many 
books, too many museums, too many 
theatres; the spectacle of this feverish, 
unslackening life is too absorbing. I 
cannot escape the newspapers; for even 
if I do not read them, there is always 
some one to tell me what they have been 
saying of my own or my friend's last 
book. I cannot help sometimes asking 
myself what will be the immediate urban 
effect of something which I have written; 
and it is a little humiliating to find one’s 
self in so trivial a mental attitude, which 
in front of the Pantheon or of the Colos- 
seum simply cannot be preserved. And, 
above all, I have not time to live. Life 
scatters into waves all over the rocks, fall- 
ing back broken and dispersed into the 
seething trouble of the ocean. Yesterday 
is to-day, and to-day to-morrow, before I 
have been alone with myself for an hour. 
That canopy of smoke which London has 
set up between itself and the sky imprisons 
me, day by day, with the débris of each 
day. I forget that anything else exists. 

In Paris, frankly, I am too much at 
home, too happy; I require too little; life 
is too easy, and answers too readily to the 
demands of the senses. And Paris, which 
frees me from one conventionality, im- 
poses upon meanother. Because the flesh 
is an honorable part of the human con- 
stitution, and liberty an honorable pre- 
rogative of the citizen, it does not follow 
that a permissible exemption should be- 
come a precept, a very prejudice. And 
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that is just the provinciality of that bright, 
youthful, inspiriting, and seductive Paris 
which I love so much, and in which I find 
it, after all, more nearly possible to be 
myself than in London; for Paris is not 
merely the city of the senses, but the city 
of ideas, the ideas of pure reason. 

But Rome has freed me from both these 
tyrannies, the tyranny of the senses and 
of the ideas of pure reason. It neither 
absorbs me too much in material things 
nor forces me into too rapid mental con- 
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clusions. So much of the world’s history 
lies about here, in these stones, like a part 
of nature, and with so far more signifi- 
cant a meaning than in the mere pictu- 
resque heaping of natural forces. Empires 
have lived and died here; the great spirit 
ual empire of the Western world still has 
its seat upon the seven hills; here are all 
the kingdoms of art; and is it possible to 
find anywhere a more intimate message 
than in these voices, in this eloguent Ro 
man silence? 
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A ROMANCE. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT 


CHAPTER I. 

HE situation of the little ‘‘ Hotel of 

the Lions” in the town of Dreiburg 
is one of the most pleasing in the world. 
The house wears this pretentious title with 
unaffected dignity, trusting, no doubt, to 
a great lineage and some sounding tradi- 
tions to excuse its seeming arrogance. It 
sits, with its ancient swinging sign, high 
on the brow of a tiny hill which upon 
the southern side marks the limit of the 
old city of Dreiburg. The streets herea- 
bouts are looser and less populously filled 
with houses. It is below and beneath 
the elbow of the hill that the heart of 
the town beats loudest. Upon these low- 
lying portions, with the important and 
venerable buildings of the capital, the 
eyes of the ‘‘ Hotel of the Lions” look 
down, saluting first the great Council 
House in the Platz near by the Leopoid- 
strasse. Beyond the vista of the city the 
river curves northward and westward, 
gently embracing the battlements upon 
those two sides, while farther still, and 
upon the other shores of the water, begins 
the great forest of Erwald, stretching into 
that dim and distant haze which marks 
somewhere Arnholz, the capital city of 
that neighboring principality. At the 
time of this story an observer with this 
fine prospect in his eye would have, in 
addition, upon his right, the spacious and 
smiling Hofgarten, or publie park, situate 
in the very heart of the throbbing streets: 
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and backing that once more the great 
sloping gardens of the palace and the 
crumbling castle of the Grand-Dukes of 
W eser-Dreiburg. 

Upon this scene, yet with some demon 
strations of impatience, Mr. James Oliver 
looked forth from the upper windows of 
the inn. He was a tall, thin gentleman, 
no longer very young, and his appear- 
ance witnessed to the stains and disorder 
of recent travel. He had indeed arrived 
from London not an hour back that same 
March afternoon, and he was in need of 
food and rest. He rang fretfully at the 
bell, but upon the entrance of the maid he 
shewed no irritation in his manner, which 
was that of one excellently schooled to 
bear the vicissitudes of fortune. He ad- 
dressed the woman with punctilious de- 
liberation. 

‘Is it likely,” said he, ‘‘ that Mr. Lam- 
bert will be returning shortly? Have 
you no idea where he is, or how long he 
may be?” 

This grave rain of questions, so coldly 
delivered, might well have sounded for a 
reflection upon the inn, but the tone was 
suave, precise, and businesslike, and even 
if it had been’ intended for a reproach or 
a rebuke, the chamber-maid would cer- 
tainly have missed the point. She made 
answer in very execrable English. 

The gentleman had been out since mid- 
day. It was acustom he had. She never 
knew his movements. But he would be 
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in. Ob, my God, yes! he always came 
in. But it might be late, very late. 

Mr. Oliver moistened his lips very 
carefully, as if by this trivial act alone 
he could dissuade them from an improper 
exclamation of annoyance. His eyes re- 
claimed for the tenth time the careless 
squalor of the room, and thence fell, and 
wineed, upon the dust and disorder of his 
own dress. 

‘‘T am sorry,” he said, with his studi- 
ous politeness—‘‘I am sorry that I can 
wait no longer. I will return later, if 
you will please inform Mr. Lambert when 
he comes in.” 

The maid took him to the door, and as 
he passed out, placing his hat in the act 
on his silvered hair, watched him with 
rude respect. Most of her country peo- 
ple wore excellent manners, were polite, 
and smiled in company, brandishing a 
fine formality in the public face. This 
old gentleman was as civil as the devil, 
but his arrogance was that of Lucifer. 
His abominable indifference shone like 
frost in his mask of a face. Lisa was a 
stupid girl, but she could detect that. He 
turned a passionless eye upon her in his 
very act of courtesy, and it hung as cold 
and steady as a star; it froze her warm 
and comfortable bosom. She banged to 
“* On, 
‘*Go back to your 


the door and put out her tongue. 


you beast!” she said. 
castle, you!” 

Mr. Oliver descended the steep street 
at five o’clock on that March afternoon. 
In point of fact, he had no castle to which 
to return, merely a ‘spacious villa in a 
southern suburb of London, and the well- 
known but dismal and dingy offices of 
Oliver and Prescott in Chancery Lane. 
To neither of these familiar haunts had 
he any intention of retiring at present. 
He had come to Dreiburg on business, 
and although he had hoped to complete 
his mission and get away from the insig- 
nificant littke German town by the night 
mail, he had no thought in the world of 
leaving until his business was done. It 
remained, therefore, to find a suitable ho- 
tel wherein to rest, order his toilet, eat, 
and be patient for the time. He discov- 
ered his hostelry in the Leopoldstrasse, 
where the Hotel Kaiserin faces the pretty 
Hofgarten. This is, or used to be, an 
admirable house, where the sheets were 
usually decently aired, the waiters spoke 
English of a kind, and you could always 
get chops and steaks and tea, and even 
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not too rank Scotch whiskey—a house, ‘n 
fine, that made quite a respectable mim- 
icry of a substantial English hotel. Com- 
pared with the dingy foreign airs of the 
pretty ‘‘ Hotel of the Lions,” this reputa- 
ble mansion assumed an unnatural dig- 
nity, and towered to imposing heights in 
Mr. Oliver's mind. He entered with 
solid grace, and secured the obsequious 
offices of the waiters by his habitual ap 
pearance of authority. 

Nevertheless, it was with no outward 
relaxation that he retraced his way, some 
three hours later, tothe inn upon the hill, 
comfortably fed, immaculately ordered 
and combed, punctiliously appointed, and 
with the warm fumes of his bottle creep- 
ing into serene possession of his body. 
Mr. Oliver re-entered the doors and in- 
quired for Mr. Lambert once more. This 
time it was the fat landlord who met him, 
regarding him up and down with equable 
content and not the faintest curiosity. 
He regretted, however, in English as vile 
as Lisa’s, that Herr Lambert was not in; 
and, questioned further by a still impas 
sive voice, ventured to doubt quite civilly 
if Herr Lambert would be in for many 
hours. It was not Herr Lambert’s way. 
At the same time he knew nothing. 
W ould the ‘‘ Herr gentleman ” wait? 

The prospect of that melancholy room, 
with its miscellanies of torn books, oil- 
rags, and bloody weapons, jumped in its 
ugliness before Mr. Oliver’s eyes. He 
stared coldly, wrapped in thought, at the 
fat little landlord, who, through the haze 
of his own smoke, stared back on his in- 
terrogator without emotion. 

‘*Umph!” said Mr. Oliver, promptly; 
and as though the spell of that fine si- 
lence were broken, the little landlord’s 
gaze also shifted, and pulling the pipe 
from his mouth, he echoed the ejacula- 
tion with an ‘*‘ Ach!” 

‘**Thank you, I will cail again, perhaps 
to-morrow,” said the old gentleman, and 
was turning away from before the inn 
door. 

The environing night lay stark black 
upon the city, and little cold wandering 
flaws of March snapped about the streets. 
At the instant of his first step from the 
warmth and light of the inn, Mr. Oliver 
walked into the tall figure of a lusty man, 
whose strong legs were carrying him past 
at an express speed. 

‘*Damn you,” said the stranger, with 
an unnecessarily hasty assumption that 
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the fault lay with Mr. Oliver; and then 
seeming to reconsider his phrase and his 
judgment, he recovered from his recoil, 
and approaching the old gentleman, re- 
sumed in a milder way, and in German. 

‘*T trust you are not hurt,” said he. 
‘This street is so dark. May I—” 

He offered an arm, but Mr. Oliver, 
waving it aside, and still blowing like a 
grampus, stammered from the pit of a 
windless stomach : 

‘I rejoice to hear that you said 
‘damn,’ sir. I presume you are English. 
Possibly I am fortunate enough to be in 
conversation with Mr. Christopher Lam- 
bert?” 

‘*You are, if it is fortunate,” 
the stranger, ironically. 

Mr. Oliver's attitude through the dark- 
ness expressed a note of satisfaction. 

‘*T have been seeking you for the last 
five hours, Mr. Lambert,” he said, his 
breath coming better now. ‘‘I arrived at 
3.30 from London. My name is Oliver.” 

‘** Indeed!” said the young man, polite- 
ly but blankly. ‘‘ Well, let us get inside. 
These are my rooms.” 

He ushered the old gentleman through 
the doorway with some of the ceremony 
of the country in which he was living, 
and the two proceeded up the stairs. 
Once in the ugly room, Mr. Oliver set 
down his hat and gloves and regarded his 
host with some gravity. 

‘I am Oliver of Oliver and Prescott,” 
he explained. 

‘** Ah!” replied Lambert, vaguely. ‘‘ Ah, 
yes—of course.” 

‘*T may be perhaps allowed once more 
the privilege,” continued Mr. Oliver, for- 
mally, ‘‘ of congratulating you, this time 
personally.” 

‘*Congratulating me!” said Lambert, 
stupidly. 

** Why—of course—”’ began the old gen- 
tleman; and then, suddenly discovering 
the bewilderment that clouded the other’s 
face: *‘ My letter explained everything. 
You got my letter?” 

‘* | suppose I did,” answered the young 
man, with a confused glance about the 
room. 

His eyes paused upon a packet under 
the lamp-light, upon a table strewn with 
a dirty collection of pipes and sundries. 
The old gentleman's gaze followed his, 
and rested likewise upon the package. 

‘‘I am somewhat careless,” explained 
Lambert, with a little awkwardness in 
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his voice. ‘‘I must have mislaid it. No 
doubt Lisa—”’ 

Mr. Oliver took up the letters. “They 
are both mine,” he observed; ‘‘ or rather, 
I should say the first was written by the 
firm officially, and has, I see, iravelled 
from Munich. The other followed a week 
later —from myself —no answer to the 
former communication having been re- 
ceived.” 

The young man laughed, though the 
old gentleman's tone, civil and level as it 
was, would seem to imply a rebuke. 

‘*T read few communications,” said he, 
‘‘and answer fewer, Mr. Oliver. But pray 
sit down. And now that you are here, 
perhaps it will not be necessary to read 
even these.” 

He drew a chair courteously to the 
blackened table, and turned up the lamp, 
reseating himself opposite his guest, and 
crossing his legs. He was a tall, lean- 
fleshed man of fine muscles, and of a vi- 
vacious cast of feature. He wore a red- 
dish mustache, and a sandy stubble grew 
upon his chin. ‘* You will not mind my 
smoking?” heinquired. ‘‘I thank you;” 
and sat waiting, alert, patient, dominant 
a$ it were, and in the act to spring. 

Mr. Oliver looked at him. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I may open my own letter?” he suggest- 
ed; and bowing to his host’s consent, tore 
open the envelope carefully, put on his 
glasses, inspected the light, and deliber- 
ately studied the first page. 

‘*Under date the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary,” said he, slowly, ‘‘my firm has 
written to you at an address communi- 
cated by the British consul at Stuttgart, 
which letter you have apparently received 
and not opened.” 

Mr. Christopher Lambert’s face no long- 
er betrayed any confusion, and he bowed 
gravely. ‘‘ That is so,” said he. 

‘“*The next communication,” resumed 
the old gentleman, formally, ‘‘ was by 
myself, as I have said, and was sent di- 
rect to this address, again owing to the 
kindly offices of our consular service, this 
time at Munich.” 

‘*T left Munich ten days ago,” explain- 
ed Lambert. 

‘*Failing an answer to my letter, my 
firm,” went on Mr. Oliver, still with his 
eyes upon the letter, ‘“‘thought in the 
circumstances that it would be desirable 
and advisable for me to take the journey, 
with the object of securing a personal in- 
terview.” 
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‘I am sure, sir,” said the young man, 
very politely, but with a trace of irony 
showing in his voice, ‘** that Iam charmed 
to see you. It has been what I may call 
a pleasant surprise, though I fear the per- 
sonal interview to which you refer began 
with unnecessary violence on my part.” 

‘*Not at all,” declared Mr. Oliver, wav- 
ing the apology from him with austere 
erace. ‘* We have been, Mr. Lambert, as 
you are no doubt aware, for the past ten 
years the agents and solicitors to your 
late uncle, Mr. Alfred Lambert.” 

‘‘T was not aware, sir, either of that 
fact, or that he could be spoken of as late,” 
interjected the young man during Mr. 
Oliver's pause. ‘‘ His death I deplore. 
I never saw him; indeed, you recall him 
to me through mists of memory. But 
death is inexorable; it attacks all and 
sundry. Pray do not let me interrupt 
you.” 

‘*The late Mr. Alfred James Wilkinson 
Lambert,” proceeded the lawyer, ‘‘ died in 
Brazil, intestate. He had, so far as we 
are able to gather, led a roving life, main- 
ly in the American continent. His de- 
cease intestate leaves you his heir.” 

‘* Regrettable though his death is,” in- 
terposed Lambert, ‘‘ I am sincerely glad 
to hear it.” 

‘*The sum, I may say, Mr. Lambert,” 
went on the lawyer, gently removing his 
glasses for the purpose of regarding his 
host more comfortably, and lowering 
his letter—‘‘ the sum is large—something 
like—so near as we can make out— But 
perhaps I should go more particularly 
inio details.” 

Mr. Christopher Lambert’s face flushed 
with a sudden addition of color, but he 
sat simply, pulling at his pipe. ‘‘ Pray 
take your time, sir,” said he. ‘I have 
always considered haste indecent. It has 
always astonished me the precipitation 
with which business is reached. At your 
leisure, sir.” 

Mr. Oliver regarded him with some 
coldness, but resumed presently, as if he 
had been unaware of the sarcastic cast of 
Mr. Lambert’s interruption: 

‘As nearly as we can determine it, the 
sum amounts to four millions and a half 
sterling.” 

Lambert's face was suddenly torn with 
a convulsive start; his eyelids quivered; 
and then mechanically reseating himself, 
he put the pipe once more between his 
teeth. 
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‘*T see,” he said, speaking slowly, and 
as though he were picking over his 
words; ‘‘ you mean that you have come 
over here, Mr. Oliver, to tell me this. 
Uncle James—is it, or Alfred?” he laugh- 
ed—‘‘is deceased. Upon my soul, I might 
have been surprised at £10. That's a 
large sum to my eyes. And why—why 
has he left it?” 

‘“*An intestate—” 
solemnly. 

‘* Oh yes, of course, you have told me 
that.” Lambert rose from his seat and 
dropped his pipe, his gaze fastened in ab- 
straction upon his companion. ‘‘ How 
much,” he said-—‘‘six millions was it, 
or—” 

‘*Four millions and a half sterling,” 
repeated the old gentleman. 

‘* Ts itall safe?” asked Lambert, sudden- 
ly, and in a sharper voice. ‘‘I presume 
that you have charge of it. You know 
the investments. Are they all sound?” 

‘*So far as we are aware, yes, sir,” re- 
sponded Mr. Oliver. ‘* But naturally the 
whole of the late Mr. Lambert's affairs 
have not passed through our hands.” 

Lambert looked out of the window on 
the scattered lights of the street pricking 
with yellow points that bluff and gusty 
darkness. ‘‘ Four millions and a half,” 
he murmured. 

Mr. Oliver seemed to respect his silence. 

‘* This, sir,” said Lambert, quickly turn- 
ing about, and in a voice of fire—‘‘ this is 
no hoax, sir?” 

He thundered on the words, his color 
flaming to his forehead. Hurriedly the 
lawyer pulled back his chair from the 
vicinity of this voleano. ‘‘I have had 
the honor to be your uncle’s adviser in 
London for some ten years, sir,”’ said he, 
stiffly. ‘‘If you are in any doubt as to my 
identity a telegram to Messrs. Stewart 
Hilland Co., bankers, Pail Mall, will serve 
to instruct you.” 

‘*No; I beg your pardon,” exclaimed 
Lambert abruptly, and whirled away 
again to stare once more into the night. 
Presently he turned, with a cheerful 
laugh. ‘‘Come, my dear Mr. Oliver,” 
said he. ‘‘I think this news is worth a 
bottle,” and rang loudly at the bell. 

“Tf I might venture, Mr. Lambert,” 
said the lawyer, with more precipitation 
than usual in his manner, ‘‘I should 
take it as a favor if I might have a glass 
of port.” 

‘*Why, certainly,’ 


began the lawyer, 


’ 


said Lambert, gayly; 
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and then, appearing to remember, *‘ Port!” 
he repeated, dubiously. ‘‘ Ah, well. We 
are not in England, sir: but immediate- 
ly upon that, ** But why, yes—I had for- 
gotten—anything you will.” 

Lisa had entered the room as he turn- 
ed his head. ‘* My girl,” he exclaimed, 
sweetly, and with the deliberation of one 
who enjoys his order and would scarce 
discharge himself of it—‘‘my maid, I de- 
sire you to set on your pretty bonnet, 
tuck up your petticoats, and run for God's 
mercy to the: Hotel Kaiserin. Obtain a 
bottle of the best port, and one of the best 
champagne.” 

‘*The gentleman is not aware that we 
have these good wines in the cellars?” in- 
quired Lisa. 

‘*My girl, these are my orders,” said 
Lambert, suavely. 

She hesitated. ‘‘I must have money,” 
she exclaimed, shrugging her comely 
shoulders. 

Lambert started. He looked towards 
the lawyer and coughed. Mr. Oliver 
withdrew a purse with a leisurely move- 
ment, and counting five sovereigns upon 
the table, handed them to the young man. 

3egone,”’ said Lambert to the maid, 
‘‘and here is a fine piece of English gold 
for thy pains.” 

He shut the door upon her astonished 
face, and fell a-laughing heartily. 

‘* My dear sir,” began the lawyer, plea- 
santly, ‘‘ you will excuse my saying so; 
but a tip like that—you don’t mind my 
animadverting on it?” 

There dwelt in his voice a slight trace 
of patronage. It was as if he had endow- 
ed this young man with so much money. 

** My very good Mr. Oliver,” said Lam- 
bert, still laughing. ‘‘ What is a sov- 
ereign? I'll warrant that girl has never 
seen so much money in her life. And, 
moreover, consider it in this light: A few 
minutes ago I would have sent her forth 
with one penny for herself. Very well. 
That was one-seventieth of my daily in- 
come. What now do I that you are lec- 
turing me? Why, I present her with one- 
hundredth of the same; and being so 
much less generous, I earn the reputation 
of a prince. That is what I call busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Oliver allowed himself a superior 
smile. ‘‘ Very well, sir,” said he, much 
as though he trusted to the discipline of 
time to eradicate these wilding heresies, 
and passed immediately to another topic. 
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‘*You find this little town, I dare say, 
somewhat dull, Mr. Lambert, after Lon- 
don or Paris,” he observed. ‘‘ You will 
be glad to get back?” 

But at that moment Lisa made an en- 
trance with the wine, with which the 
young man at once served his guest. He 
pulled the cork from his champagne, and 
it foamed in the glass, and overran upon 
the dingy table. 

‘*T toast your health, sir,” said Mr. 
Oliver, politely, raising his port, ‘‘and I 
drink long life to you.” 

Lambert bowed, and tossed off his own 
wine with a gesture of abandonment. 
‘* Life,” said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘a long 
life. Yes, sir, that is now the one thing 
I could do with. You asked me just now 
if I had found Dreiburg dull. I suppose 
it is dull. Every place is dull when you 
have no money—damned dull. How do 
I spend my days? Why, I drink a little, 
smoke a good deal, and I sleep heartily. 
I am fond of chess; I play dominoes; 
these are my books about the room, very 
dirty, but wondrously well worn. I sup- 
pose I am a philosopher in my way. 
Also, I fence a great deal. A harmless 
life, Mr. Oliver, but dull you will say— 
yes, dull, I admit you.” 

‘““And now you have a very wide 
sphere of influence, and great opportuni- 
ties, if I may say so,” said the lawyer, 
rolling the sententious phrases off his 
tongue with unction. ‘‘ You will no 
doubt be returning shortly to London.” 

Lambert eyed him reflectingly. ‘* No,” 
he replied, and shook his head softly, con- 
sidering to himself. ‘*‘ No, I shall not be 
returning.” 

Mr. Oliver drew himself up in protest. 
‘*But—” he began in amazement. 

‘*My dear sir,” broke in Lambert, ‘‘I 
believe you to be a very honest man, and 
I have great hopes that you are a capable. 
My affairs could be in no better nands, I 
am sure. At least I should waste time 
considering them. A millionaire—that is 
what you would call me—can only enjoy 
life so long as he spends. If his mind is 
taken up with gathering in, he is a lost 
soul. Lose me ten thousand a year, and 
save me for myself, and you will earn my 
liveliest gratitude. Nay, I will stand 
meekly to be robbed, and will not chide 
you, provided you do not occupy my 
time.” 

Mr. Oliver's back stiffened into marmo- 
real dignity, and his gaze grew glassy. 
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‘*T think, sir,” he remarked, in his coldest 
tones, ‘‘ that you will, upon reflection, see 
the inappropriateness of the terms you 
have used with regard to your business 
relations with my firm.” 

‘To be sure, to be sure!” exclaimed 
Lambert, hastily. ‘*They bear no rela- 
tion in the world to you. I spoke a 
Pray accept my 
apologies. Sut Mr. Oliver. 
You would have me return to London. 
Why? Primarily, no doubt, that I might 
put my affairs in order. A fig for my af- 
fairs! I have, you tell me, four millions 
and a half sterling. I am no lightning 
calculator, but that figures out to me at 
something like £130,000 a year. Set my 
affairs in order! I tell you I will neither 
elean nor garner. Collect forme. Pro- 
tect for me. I still shall go whistling as 
in the old days when I had nothing in my 
pocket but a hole. If I change my for- 
tune I shall not change my manners. 
That man only is rich who keeps his poor 
tastes with a full purse. I have no lux- 
urious habits. I have been schooled by 
hard masters, fostered on brickbats, and 
brought up on empty bottles. I have 
had one hundred pounds per annum to my 
credit, and my poverty has not troubled 
me. Now that I have over one hundred 
thousand, neither shall my riches trouble 
me. I warn you that my pockets still have 
They leak, and it is you that must 
supply them.” 

He drank another glass of champagne, 
and Mr. Oliver set down his port upon 
the table. ‘* But,” he ventured to inter- 
ject in the current of his astonishment 
and disapprobation, ‘‘a man of your 
wealth, sir, has a position to—to fill—has, 
if you will allow me to put it that way, 
responsibilities to support.” 

Lambert threw himself back in his 
chair and laughed loudly, for the wine 
was affecting his spirits. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
sir,” he eried, lolling in his seat, ‘*‘ what 
the devil, may I ask you, do I care for 
position and responsibilities? Mark you, 
I will design my own position and con- 
struct my own responsibilities. In God’s 
name, why should I allow others to do 
that for me? Have I not a mind, and 
have I not wits, a sense of morals, and 
two good hands? Pshaw! I will be in- 
debted to none for a notion of my position. 
I can bear myself very well for myself.” 

“I am far from saying,” remarked the 
scandalized lawyer, ‘‘ that you are unable 
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to judge how you should dispose of your 
money, Mr. Lambert. You misinterpret 
my criticism,which was intended mainly 
to indicate that vastly greater privileges 
would accrue to your new condition in 
your own country.” 

‘I have no doubt,” cried Lambert, 
mockingly, *‘I can buy what I will. Is 
it not I have the privilege of my 
purse, like any respectable Englishman. 
Oh yes; do not think I do not quite un- 
derstand and appreciate that. Money, 
my dear sir, I need hardly tell you, is so 
much power, frozen, congealed, sealed up, 
potentialized, represented in this round 
spot of gold. Throw a stone into the air, 
and let it lodge upon the roof—there re- 
mains immutably inherent in it the deti- 
nite power of falling. One hundred men 
have worked one hour somewhere, some 
time, and the customs of our world have 
petrified their labor in this gold. Sir, I 
have but to melt it into the general cir- 
culation and, presto! out jump the ham- 
mers of those hundred men, and hammer 
for an hour. Money, my dear sir, money 
is the most divine and wonderful of all 
things. It is the issue of our ancestors’ 
travail; the sweat and labor of two thou 
sand years is embodied in this little coin. 
There is nothing so permanent as money 
save only death, and money itself shall 
cease only when Death has finished his 
work.” 

‘*T fear,” explained Mr. Oliver, cough- 
ing, and somewhat coldly in spite of the 
wine, *‘ that I cannot follow you in these 
foreign socialistic ideas.” 

‘You are right,” went on Lambert, 
without seeming to notice this interrup- 
tion. ‘‘ Money carries with it a privilege. 
But I ask you to judge between these two 
opportunities. I am a millionaire, new 
fledged—my mind bites with a sharp 
tooth. Iam a philosopher, a theorist, an 
informal fool, if you like. But that is my 
hobby, to fit and shape the plastic matter 
of the world about me. If I drink a 
little of wine in the day, and that at five 
marks, it will content me. You perceive 
I smoke a pipe, and it is very bad govern- 
ment tobacco. I noticed you sniff. Very 
well, my good sir. My wants are not 
excessive, nay, very economical rather, 
though I will not promise you to keep a 
level keel always. No, there is blood and 
there is youth to reckon with. But what 
am I, then,with these deedalian tastes, if 
I am in London or Paris? One merely 
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among a hundred. Millionaires can be 
pointed at with all ten fingers down Pic- 
cadilly or in the shade of the boulevards. 
A bootless vagabond is rarer in those op- 
ulent and miserable cities. London would 
open her mouth and swallow me, digest- 
ing the morsel with a gusto, but there 
would be no more Christopher Lambert, 
millionaire; I should pass into the cur- 
reuts of her blood, become part of her mi- 
crocosm, the rheum in her eyes, or the 
sweat she wipes off her brow. I am el- 
bow-grease to her—that is all; that is 
where I fail. Walk into Madame Tus- 
saud’s and see me stark, stiff, and stuffed 
out, with my labe] on my back, in a row 
of brother Midases, wearing, you may 
well guess, long ass’s ears—by God, a 
searecrow chamber of terrors! No, sir, I 
have no fancy to digest in London's bel- 
ly. Iam new to the game, but I think I 
know a trick worth more than that.” 

Mr. Oliver sat bolt-upright in his chair, 
as civilly indifferent as he might appear. 
‘‘T gather, then,” he observed in the 


pause, ‘* that you will not return to Lon- 
don.” 

Lambert drank more champagne—the 
wine and the event excited his blood. ‘I 
have spoken of my trick,” he said, mus- 


ingly. ‘* Do not think I don’t know what 
I mean. What do you suppose? I ask 
you to look about on this little snippet of 
territory. Would you believe, sir, that 
it is an independent state? Is it credible? 
How many square miles do you imagine 
this respectable old Grand - Duke, whose 
palace you may see from the corner of 
my window yonder, holds under his be- 
neficent sway? Four hundred! It is farce! 
Over how many souls is he exact tyrant, 
modified by an amiable and futile coun- 
cil? I have not my Baedeker, but I am 
assured that Weser-Dreiburg is composed 
of no less than 70,000 souls all told. Is it 
not marvellous? Here are we in a little 
interjected piece of land, lying under the 
sovereign charm of heaven, and between 
the great buffers of two large and hostile 
powers. I ask you what, sir, do you 
think my position here would be, what 
would be my privileges, what my powers, 
what my responsibilities in this lilliput 
of a grand-duchy?” Lambert paused, 
and waited, his eyes sparkling with a fine 
fire, his body drawn up in a posture of 
tense feeling. But the lawyer offered no 
reply. ‘‘Why,” resumed the young man, 
leaping to his feet in his excitement, and 
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laughing among his words— ‘‘ why, I am 
Providence here. I am God to the extent 
of my four millions and a half. I com- 
mand the lives and deaths of people. I 
control a nation. It is I, and I alone that 
may direct its destinies.” 

Mr. Oliver directed a sour glance at the 
empty champagne -bottle. He took out 
his watch. ‘* Naturally, naturally,” he 
observed; ‘‘and now, Mr. Lambert, as I 
see it is late, I must with regret leave 
you. Iam somewhat tired by my jour- 
ney. I dare say that sleep will be—er— 
the best thing for both of us,” and his 
eyes rested for a second once more in si- 
lent condemnation upon the empty bottle. 

When he had gone, Lambert leaned 
out of the window and stared into the 
night. After some time he rose and 
reached for his hat. 

‘** T will have a walk,” said he. 

The dawn was breaking red in the east- 
ern skies and the cocks were saluting the 
sun when he returned, crept into his bed, 
and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE beams of the sun pouring in a 
warm flood upon his face awoke Chris- 
topher betimes. He was dressed and 
about very shortly, and sat on that bright 
March morning in the little court-yard of 
the inn to drink his coffee. The trees 
were showing buds of green, and the lilac- 
bushes were already sprouting. The noise 
of birds sounded abroad, and the soft warm 
air blew over the tops of the houses and 
streamed upon him. It might have been 
mid-day after that roaring night. The 
incidents of his interview with Mr. Oliver 
passed in a chain before Christopher's 
eyes. He saw himself suddenly sumptu- 
ous with importance, and smiled pleasant- 
ly at the vistas in his imagination. There 
was not only excitement in his flowing 
thoughts, but an amiable strain of cyni- 
cism also. His absorbing vitality woke 
under the stimulus of his reflections, and 
hurriedly leaving the inn, he made down 
the Leopoldstrasse for the Hotel Kaiserin. 

He found the lawyer sitting down to 
breakfast—an English breakfast of eggs 
and ham and areputable imitation of tea. 
Mr. Oliver greeted him with some sur- 
prise, and begged the pleasure of his com- 
pany. 

‘*T hardly expected to see you soearly,” 
he explained, ‘‘ but Iam glad you are ac- 
cessible, for I should like to catch the mid- 
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day train, and we have certain business 
before us.” 

‘*As to that,” said Christopher, quick- 
iv. ‘Lam content to be in your hands.” 
Mr. Oliver acknowledged the compliment. 
‘‘But there is one thing I would ask,” 
pursued the young man. ‘‘ You can ar- 
range for my credit here?” 

‘‘In view of your strong expressions of 
opinion last-night, Mr. Lambert,” said the 
lawyer, formally, ** I had intended to men- 
tion the matter myself. I had better open 
your account with Messrs. Feberwolz and 
Seligmann, who, I see, have a branch 
here, as well as at Munich.” 

Christopher reflected. ‘‘ I presume they 
are also at Paris?” he said. 

‘‘That is their headquarters,” assented 
the old gentleman. 

‘‘Make it Paris,” said Christopher, 
abruptly; ‘* but I should also like a small 
account here.” 

Mr. Oliver bowed on receiving the or- 
der, and went on with his breakfast. 
When the meal was over, pen and ink 
were fetched, and the lawyer unfolded 
his documents in the coffee-room, Chris- 
topher signed his name where he was in- 
vited to do so, and, the technical business 
of the interview discharged, rose to go. 
The lawyer rose too. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Lambert,” said he, 
with a change of voice and a greater ease 
of manner—‘‘and now allow me once 
more to offer my congratulations. Your 
position, sir, if I may say so, is unique— 
unique in this continent, at any rate.” 

He addressed the young man even with 
some slight warmth, and it was impossible 
to avoid the inference that his client had 
assumed in hiseyes a different complexion, 
now that he was definitely and assuredly 
the possessor of so much money. On the 
previous morning Mr. Oliver had played 
the réle almost of a benefactor; at least 
he could hardly escape an air of patron- 
age. To-day, with those signed papers in 
his hands, he was changed into a some- 
what priggish but deferential adviser. 
Whatever disapprobation he might hence- 
forward nourish in his heart, he could not 
be expected to visit openly upon his client. 
It was an insensible turn in his demeanor, 
by no means incongruous in a man of 
honor, even creditable to one of business, 
and certainly natural to human frailty. 

“I thank you very heartily,” said 
Christopher, with a smile, ‘‘and I am 
sure that I hope I shall earn your good 


opinion by my use of that unique posi- 
tion. And now, my dear Mr. Oliver, can 
I do anything for you?” he inquired, po- 
litely. ‘‘ You leave at twelve. It is still 
early. Can I show you the town?” 

The lawyer excused himself very geni- 
ally. He had some matters that required 
his attention, he said, and it was plain that 
he saw nothing in the town to be shown. 

‘*A dull old dog,” was Christopher's 
reflection as he strode off. 

‘*There goes a madman,” said the law- 
yer to himself as he watched the tall fig- 
ure speed down the street. ‘‘I foresee 
he will involve himself in trouble. Wise 
men make money, and fools spend it;” 
and with the inner consciousness that he 
had, with ashort hour’s work, added huge- 
ly to the fortunes of his firm, he went 
cheerfully to his packing. 

Each man thus left joyously to the di- 
gestion of his own thoughts, it followed 
that when Christopher appeared later in 
the morning to perform the last offices to 
his visitor and escort him to the station, 
the two met with cordiality. Mr. Oliver 
even ventured to refer to the topic of their 
conversation on the last evening. 

‘*T shall not be surprised if I find you 
yet change your mind, Mr. Lambert,” he 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘ You will get tired of 
this quiet life.” 

‘*My dear sir,” said Christopher, smil- 
ing, ‘‘you do not know what you have 
done for me. You have rescued me into 
a life of magnificent activity. I shall 
have my hands full.” 

‘“Why,” said Mr. Oliver; looking about 
the streets, ‘‘ you must choose another 
theatre, then.” 

Christopher came to a pause in his 
walk, and cast his eyes about him, as if 
asking fora parable. ‘‘See there,” said 
he, pointing at a girl who, wrapped in a 
fine mantle of furs, was passing along the 
other side of the road. ‘‘I am Provi- 
dence, did I not say, to the sum of £130,- 
000 a year. There goes a human life with 
independent desires and individual quali- 
ties. I dare say she has alover. But if 
in my design of Weser-Dreiburg it should 
be needful”—he snapped his fingers— 
‘**she shall marry whom I please. I put 
myself about to become destiny to her.” 
He spoke in deep earnest. 

Mr. Oliver glanced at him queerly. 
“‘Ah, you are young,” he answered, dryly. 
‘You will get tired of experiments. You 
are not so powerful as you think. Be- 
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sides, my dear sir, consider to what a 
dreadful pitch these theories of yours 
would carry you.” 

‘* Possibly,” said Christopher, simply. 
‘* But I see your train is waiting. Can I 
be of no further service to you?” 

‘*T thank you, none,” replied the law- 
yer, and stepped into his carriage. He 
put his head out of the window. ‘* I have 
attended to Messrs. Feberwolz and Selig- 
mann,” he said, and, as the train moved 
off, ‘I shall hope to see you in London 
shortly, sir,” he added, significantly. 

Christopher nodded with a smile, and 
having watched the train draw out of the 
station, turned on his heel and walked 
off. He moved with a sprightly air, 
throwing his stick jauntily before him, 
and marching with his head well back, a 
complacent smile babbling on his face. 
Presently he stopped and entered a book- 
shop. Here he made several purchases— 
a fat history of the German principalities 
by Doctor Obermann, the Almanach de 
Gotha, several plans and maps of Weser- 
Dreiburg, together with some treatises on 
German law, and the Chronicles of Count 
Heimlich, a volume favorably known for 
its amusing and scandalous records of the 
petty German courts. With these books 
under his arm he sought his unpretentious 
inn, and for the rest of the afternoon sat 
before his window, subject to the fine 
spring air, and read. The substance of 
his study may here be presented. 

The grand-duchy of Weser-Dreiburg is 
bounded upon the north and west by the 
principality of Erwald; upon the south 
and east by the little margraviate of Salz- 
hausen. It lies lower than its neighbors 
and enjoys a more equable climate, as 
well as more romantic scenery. The 
country is of superior richness, and is 
well filled with a sturdy population that 
grows fat upon the woods and fields and 
meadows through which lies the tortuous 
course of the river Weser. Smaller than 
either Erwald or Salzhausen in respect of 
both area and population, Weser-Dreiburg 
at the time of this tale had ye a greater 
name in the world. Its repui:tion did 
not penetrate to the obscure corners of 
the world, nor were its praises cried in 
the marts of Europe, but for all that the 
grand-duchy had the tradition of pros- 
perity, and was known to the traveller as 
a pleasant spot in which to drink beer, 
hunt hares, or study early Gothie archi- 
tecture. Its ruler at this time was the 
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Grand-Duke Leopold XII., a man well 
advanced in years, something of a stu 
dent, said gossip, at least a recluse, upon 
whose shoulders the weightof government 
sat very lightly. Beyond one daughter, 
the Princess Xenia, he had no children, 
and upon his death the immediate heir 
was H. 8. H. Prince Maximilian, who, ac 
cording to the whisper of Count Heimlich, 
was to be looked for, if wanted, in a pri 
vate sanitarium, lying not so very far 
from Baden-Baden. Prince Karl of Er 
wald was yet a young man, ard it was 
reported, a young man of mettle; while 
the Margrave of Salzhausen was best 
known as a patron of music, and the 
composer of several valses once popular 
in the ball-rooms of Europe. 

These three contiguous states lay jum 
bled together, buffers, as it were, between 
the two greater powers of central Eu 
rope. They had an independent history, 
and kept their free customs, having man 
aged, at the cost of great pains and infi 
nite diplomacy, to avoid absorption upon 
either side. No doubt the warring and 
impatient jealousies of their neighbors had 
aided them in their life-long struggle. 
Weser-Dreiburg, at least, by reason of its 
more safeand central position, had secured 
itself so far against any ruptures, and the 
bounds of its brief territory still remained 
where they had been set by the great 
Duke Leopold three hundred and fifty 
years before. 

Time passed while Christopher was ac- 
cumulating these simple facts, which he 
marshalled from many hundred pages of 
print. That duty accomplished, he took 
a sheet of paper and a pencil, and sat 
squarely down to his problem. Here were 
the materials, then, awaiting his manipula 
tions. It was with these truths and these 
figures, and above all with the human 
elements behind these, that he—Provi 
dence—must deal. There was need o! 
bright wit to fashion a suitable schen 
for that better world, but Christopher 
Lambert was not dismayed. 

‘‘T must take my time,” he said, to 
comfort himself; ‘* but, above all, I must 
plan a scheme. I play whist, and I am 
a fair hand at chess. Come, there is no 
need to despair. But, anyhow, I shal! 
worry it out gently;”’ and with that he 
rose, took his hat, and strolled out upon 
the street. The night was riding down 
the sky, and he remembered all at once 
that he had eaten nothing since déjeuner. 
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Consequently he turned into the Hotel 
Kaiserin and ordered some dinner. When 
he had finished three or four courses, to- 
vether with an excellent bottle of wine, 
Christopher began to take encouragement 
for his hopes. He could see himself al- 
ready, in his mind’s eye, moving the pieces 
upon the board, silent, unseen, inscruta- 
ble, and omnipotent. His fingers itched 
to begin, and yet it would be folly to start 
at random. He must prepare a formula; 
and the warmth of wine and dinner suf- 
fused him with comfort. The waiter’s 
eye challenged him respectfully, and he 
called for his bill. Out in the streets the 
night had dropped thick with blackness, 
and a thin small rain was falling on the 
pavements. Christopher walked leisure- 
ly under the still fine mist, revolving 
many considerations in his mind. He 
had shaken off his earlier mood with the 
determination of youth, and as he now 
strode down the roads he was consumed 
with quite another passion. He stood up 
suddenly now, the possessor of four miil- 
ions and a half. He was a theorist, ac- 
tively enrolling himself among the pow- 
ers of this world; and yet here he moved, 
now with a quickened step, the magnet 
and centre of a thousand dreams of ro- 
manee. He did not notice the drifting 
rain nor the slippery pavements. His 
soul was aloft, crying among the stars. 
Voices were calling, calling in his ears, 
inviting him to strange new regions. The 
exiguous confines of that narrow town 
seemed paltry in the light of this new 
discovery. He was potent, he was formi- 
dable, with no scruples save those of his 
own conscience. The private secrets of 
that insignificant capital opened out to 
him avenues of access. He was master 
of them, and there flashed the will-o’-the- 
wisp before him. 

He paused. He had reached the nether 
parts of the town towards the river; the 
lights in the windows had faded; and 
only the lamp-light shone upon the path- 
way. Before him a man was marching 
with a vague military tread away into 
the darkness beyond. Christopher's ro- 
mantic thoughts blew into flame. He 
was jockey to the night, and the world 
was his race-course. Behind him at the 


inn lay his quiet bed and the humdrum 
repose of sleep. This was not the road 
he sought, now that he was invested with 
new powers. He pursued the stranger at 
an even distance. 
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The man moved smartly forward, as if 
to an assured goal, his face and his other 
actions betraying a certain ex¢itement. 
Christopher followed behind, threading 
with his innocent companion the maze 
of little alleys that here compose the 
river-frontage. At one point the stran- 
ger stopped and looked about him, but 
Christopher, with the alert decision of 
his character, passed steadily on. Cast- 
ing one glance upon’ him where the 
lamp-light gleamed upon the pavement, 
the man turned into a sideway, and 
opening a door, disappeared. Withouta 
minute's hesitation Christopher followed, 
pushed open the door, and stepping over 
the threshold, found himself in a long 
passage, illuminated very faintly by a 
gas-jet streaming within a broken and 
discolored globe. The walls upon either 
hand were damp to the fingers and smell- 
ed musty, breaking into ugly livid patch- 
es where the dirty and discolored paper 
had left bare the plaster below. Far 
ahead the dim light shone upon the vista 
of the passage until it ran into the obscurer 
shadows. The sound of feet passing into 
the darkness struck regularly upon the 
listener's ear. For a moment he paused, 
considering these impressions of the sense, 
and then a quick fear of his audacity leap- 
ed in him. ‘‘Oh, well,” he laughed to 
himself, ‘‘I dare say I can buy civility, 
and redeem my impudence at a price;” 
and with a sudden thrill plucking at his 
nerves he strode quietly forward. The 
passage twisted at right angles some way 
below the gas-light, and presently a far- 
ther turn brought him to a small door, 
just visible in the half-light, and hung 
with green baize. Opening this cautious- 
ly, he peeped through, and his eyes fell 
immediately upon the man whom he had 
been following. He was a short, thick- 
set fellow, with a great crown of dark 
hair, and a smooth face, carrying him- 
self like some actor or public singer. 
As he stood before a farther door in the 
little room upon which Christopher was 
peeping, it opened suddenly, and a tall 
man, heavily built, with a short red 
beard, was disclosed. 

‘* Leopold,” said the short man, salut- 
ing in a military fashion, and passing 
the custodian, disappeared. The door 
shut to softly, and the small chamber 
was once more under the rule of silence. 
The scene he had witnessed quickened 
Christopher's heart, and his determination 
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also. He entered the room, rapped at 
the outer door, and waited. Presently 
the janitor put out his head, regarding him 
fixedly and with an expectant air. 

**Leopold,” whispered Christopher, 
and— 

‘* Pass,” said the man, mechanically 
solemn; and pushing back the door, the 
young man entered. 

He found himself at once in a lofty 
and somewhat spacious room, very bare- 
ly furnished, save for a long table in the 
centre, some chairs, and the stove upon 
the fourth side. Round the table sat a 
number of men—a dozen or more—who 
looked up at his entrance, furtively, and 
with some suspicion. But Christopher 
made boldly for the table, and as he did 
so, the short thick-set man with the long 
hair rose hastily and beckoned to him. 

**Sit here,” he whispered. ‘I thought 
you were one of us outside. We have 
just begun.” 

Christopher took the chair that was in- 
dicated, and sat down in a strange whirl 
of excitement. Before him on the table 
lay a brace of fire-arms. A voice was 
sounding monotonously through the 
room. Seeing him, as they supposed, 
recognized by their comrade, the rest of 
the company had turned their faces tow- 
ards the head of the table, which was oc- 
cupied by the speaker—a man of middle 
height, with a face of triangular shape 
and sleek hair, reeking with oil. His 
measured accents, gutturally stentorious, 
fell upon Christopher’s ear with an effect 
of peace, soothing him, as it were, into a 
more comfortable possession of himself. 
He almost began to fancy that he was 
present in a debating society which was 
discussing some worn and rounded prob- 
lem of the ages in the new light of its 
voung eyes. The influence of that atten- 
tive assembly told upon him; the unnat- 
ural silence of the other members, the air 
of an excitement straining at its cords, 
and the august solemnity of the speaker 
arrested and drew his interest. He found 
himself hanging upon the words of the 
chairman with a ridiculous zeal. 

‘It is certainly a question which we 
must approach and settle at once,” said 
the man with the triangular face, ‘‘ this 
matter of campaign. It is well that Karl 
Kohler has introduced the point at this 
early period. And there is yet another 
problem of importance that meets us 
upon the threshold, which has been oc- 


cupying my attention for some time past. 
I refer to the question of one chamber 
against twochambers. Recently, in Eng- 
land, the popular feeling has swung 
round to a disbelief in the efficiency of a 
second chamber. And certainly the ex 
perience of the United States is not caleu 
lated to inspire us with confidence in thi 
advantages of a senate. On the other 
hand, as will doubtless have occurred to 
you, there are dangers in the abolition of 
safeguards and—” 

But at this juncture in the speech an 
interruption came from the man immedi- 
ately opposite Christopher, who had for 
some little time been fidgeting upon his 
chair, and frowning and muttering to 
himself, 

‘Julius Kreiss,” he cried, in a hoarse 
voice, rudely shaken with emotion, ** you 
are wrong! you are all wrong! There 
should be no distrust of the people. | 
protest against such a calumnious libel 
on the people. In the name of freedom, 
I protest, I protest!” 

‘*Rudolph Bremner, I bid you be si 
lent,” said the chairman, raising his voice 
in command. ‘ You forget that you ar 
a delegate in an orderly and deliberat 
council.” 

**T protest as a delegate; as the dele 
gate of the people—of four thousand free 
and burdened workers—I protest,” shout- 
ed Bremner, excitedly. 

‘*Very well, sir,” responded the presi- 
dent of this odd assembly, ‘I will make 
a note of your protest. It shall be en- 
tered on the minutes. And now, gentle 
men, as this is hardly in accordance with 
the best precedents of representative boc- 
ies, with your permission I will call the 
roll, and we can get to work.” 

Christopher lay back in his chair and 
smiled. It seemed a very ludicrous busi- 
ness, this mimicry of government, and he 
was tickled with the serious pretentious- 
ness around him. 

‘*You must be from Uberalitz?” whis 
pered his short neighbor to him under 
cover of the bustle that ensued upon the 
chairman’s announcement. ‘‘ As every 
one else is here.” 

Christopher nodded. He was really 
enjoying himself, and he lay back lazily 
and surveyed the scene. He had not yet 
definitely made up his mind what this 
absurd parody meant. He heard the 
president’s voice proclaim a string of un- 
couth German names; and presently the 
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voice paused. ‘‘ Johann Schmidt,” it called 
again. 

Christopher’s neighbor looked at him 
significantly. ‘Johann Schmidt,” said 
the president, impatiently. A sense of 
understanding awoke in Christopher. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he answered, po- 
litely. ‘*‘ Here!” A book was passed round 
the table and came to him. The signa- 
tures of the company, newly blotted, were 
more or less legible, and he wrote, as 
seemed to be expected of him, 

‘* Johann Schmidt, Uberalitz.” 

Fortune had favored his impertinence. 
He began to be troubled vaguely about 
the character of this meeting. The chair- 
man rose to his feet. In the glib lan- 
guage of that queer travesty of parlia- 
ments the orders of the day were taken. 

‘I declare,” said the president, magnil- 
oquently, ‘‘ that the first session of the 
Convention of the Republic of Weser- 
Dreiburg is now open.” 

The eat was out of the bag, and Chris- 
topher drew himself up with an alert 
movement of his muscles. He stared 
about the company, scrutinizing each 
member of this fraternity with a hila- 
rious curiosity. It seemed to savor of 
farce that these people should conduct 
themselves so earnestly, while without the 
military policemen stalked the streets in 
sword and uniform, and the great guns 
were frowning formidably from the ram- 
parts of the Grand-Duke’s castle. Yet it 
was possible, he reflected, that these in- 
significant students and nameless artisans 
might be capable of making history, even 
of subverting a throne. He lent his ear 
to the proceedings with a gusto, and be- 
fore very long he discovered that he had 
fallen into a veritable nest of revolution- 
aries. They had their organization, and 
their watchwords, their systems of elec- 
tion, and their propaganda. The only 
point lacking seemed to be a plan of 
campaign, as to which the several mem- 
bers were hotly at odds. One party stood 
for bold strokes and bloody deeds, chief of 
which was the turbulent Bremner, a man 
of great size, carrying huge misshapen 
fists. The president himself, the coolest 
head among them all, as Christopher con- 
ceived, advocated more diplomaticcourses, 
and was followed by the majority. 

‘*Comrades,” said he in his level man- 
ner, ‘‘ we must be wary. We must open 
an eye to the future. We do not want 
the blinkers of Europe upon us. Germany 
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has her paw out, and we are in the very 
lap of Austria. The slightest impru- 
dence—” 

‘‘Tmprudence,” burst forth Bremner. 
‘* The greatest deeds of emancipation have 
been wrought by imprudence. We swelter 
under the yoke, and you bid us walk wari- 
ly. Our children will be dropping into 
their graves by the time this opportunity 
of yours is arrived. Let us strike, and 
now. Comrades, what say you? Here 
are the two courses. Will you give your 
votes to be trampled still in mud? Nota 
thousand times no! We the people's rep- 
resentatives will see to it.” 

A mild uproar ensued, in which, the 
meeting being by this time raised to the 
fury of active partisanship, most of the 
delegates got upon their feet. In the 
middle of it all Christopher rose, and his 
resonant sharp voice pierced through the 
clamor and arrested the attention of the 
gathering. 

‘** Name, name,” they shouted, settling 
into their seats. 

‘** Er—er—Schmidt,” said Christopher, 
in a little confusion. ‘* Johann Schmidt 
—of Uberalitz,” he added, to give firmer 
persuasion to his reply. 

‘** Comrades,” said Christopher, with the 
eyes of the assembly upon him, ‘* I have 
listened with interest to the arguments of 
the president, and I may say that I have 
listened with equal interest to the argu- 
ments of the gentleman—comrade, that is 
—who has just sat down.” He addressed 
himself almost unconsciously as to a de- 
bating society framed upon the mode] of 
the Houseof Commons. ‘* I am constrain- 
ed,” le proceeded, *‘ to rise in order to in- 
dicate what appears to me to be at once a 
point which has been overlooked by the 
speakers, and also one which may make a 
possible compromise. This grand-duchy 
of ours is situate between the principal- 
ity of Erwald and the margraviate of 
Salzhausen. These three states have so 
far survived out of the wreck of societies 
equal with themselves, and keepand guard 
their independence. The grand-duchy of 
Weser-Dreiburg contains 70,000 inhabi- 
tants—a petty community, indeed, of it- 
self. Add tothem the population of the 
neighboring states, and you would have 
a republic—as we trust—not only of con- 
siderable area, but containing within its 
borders the sum total of 300,000 souls. 
Gentlemen—comrades—is not this worthy 
of our consideration ?” 
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The rhetorical pause in Christopher’s 
speech brought to his feet an angry, men- 
acing figure lower down the table. 

‘* Weser-Dreiburg can never unite with 
Salzhausen,” he gesticulated. ‘* They are 
hereditary enemies, and, moreover, rivals 
in trade.” 

‘‘I protest,” cried Bremner, helping 
himself to his legs by placing his huge 
paws upon the table, ‘‘ Johann Schmidt 
is right. The boundaries of republics are 
not set. We are democrats, and we reach 
forth the right hand of fellowship. Bro- 
therhood, brotherhood—that’s my word ;” 
and he sat down, repeating the word. 

Christopher waited till the small storm 
which his sentiments had evoked was 
settling, and then he resumed. 

‘‘ If you agree with me that it is de- 
sirable to combine in an unassailable com- 
monwealth the three states, it will be ob- 
vious to you that any question of force 
must be postponed until we are all in 
line.” 

Up jumped the choleric Bremner. ‘‘ I 
see what you are aiming at, comrade,” 
he cried, brandishing his fist in the air. 
‘*You would put off the coup d état till 
kingdom come. I say war; I say war;” 
and saying war, he was dragged into his 
seat by his friends. 

‘*T think,” said Christopher, smiling, 
and now alive with the excitement of the 
debate, ‘‘that I shall be able shortly to 
convince my friend opposite. Let me point 
out the following cogent reasons for post- 
poning the resort to arms—” 

But the cogent reasons were unfortu- 
nately destined never to be demonstrated 
to his audience, for at that moment an 
interruption occurred in the sudden en- 
trance of a stranger through the baize- 
covered door. The whole assembly start- 
ed, and fifteen pairs of eyes shot at. the 
new-comer. He advanced very confi- 
dently, saluting the president in a military 
fashion, and approached the table. 

‘‘T regret, comrades,” said he, ‘‘ that 
owing to the delay of my train I have ar- 
rived so late.” 

‘“Who are you,” asked the president, 
in his steady voice, ‘that makes thus 
free with our company, and has pierced 
into the heart of our privacy?” 

‘*T am Johann Selimidt, of Uberalitz,” 
replied the stranger, looking at his ques- 
tioner in some surprise. 

Christopher Lambert had been com- 
fortably settling into his speecli, warmed 
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now to a pleasant glow, and catching shy 
glimpses in his course of dim, formless 
ideals that danced about his brain. He 
had forgotten by this time his earlier 
thought, that here was a pack of foolish 
prigs or fanatics, exercising their rusty 
wits upon ancient academic problems. A 
new sentiment thrilled in him like wine, 
and although he had dropped into the 
manner of the debating society. he was 
rising far above it in feeling. In the thick 
flow of his ideas the eyes of all went tow- 
ards the stranger; and his gaze, too, fol- 
lowed theirs. He had forgotten himself, 
had lost sense of all but his theme; and 
of a sudden the revelation burst upon him. 

Here was the real Johann Schmidt, 
whose name and designation he had 
stolen. In a moment the blood welled 
unpleasantly to his face, but the next in- 
stant resumed its current smoothly. In 
place of the quick convert to that en 
thusiasm which always lay breeding in 
his soul, there stood the cynic, agreeably 
aware of the innumerable small humors 
of life, and cool to all occasions of mis- 
chance. Once more it was a dialectic 
society in which he was surrounded. 

At the words of the delegate from Uber- 
alitz a low murmur of amazement broke 
from the company. Their eyes turned 
on Christopher, who stood impassive, 
bearing their glances without a vestige 
of emotion. There was a slight pause, 
and then an outery rose in the room, and 
the thread of delegates shook, twisted, 
and broke; hands grasped pistols from 
the table, and a clatter of swords saluted 
Christopher's ear, 

‘*Traitor!” ‘‘Spy!”’ were words that 
rang above the uproar. The president 
tinkled his bell, and put out his hand for 
silence. 

‘Is this true what this man says?” he 
asked of Christopher. ‘* Who are you?” 

The whim tickled Christopher's fancy 
to play with these scholastic revolution- 
aries. It would develop a fine piece of 
farce that he should still claim to be 
Johann Schmidt. Here was a pretty 
dilemma upon which to thrust the as- 
sembly suddenly. But the notion pass- 
ed; he would have to explain himself at 
some time, and he chose that it should be 
now. 

‘“What he says is true,” he replied, 
simply; ‘‘I am a philosophical observer.” 

His answer was received with a storm 
of shouts. ‘‘Spy! Traitor! Assassin!” 
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the terms fioated about his ears; and im- 
mediately upon that there was a deep si- 
lence—tense, alive with emotion. At a 
signal the baize door was barred. The 
president whispered with his neighbors. 
Christopher caught the words, 

‘‘The river afterwards.” 

He looked round the broken group of 
angry and expectant faces, and all at 
once the debating society had vanished, 
and in its place was a meeting of stern 
and resolute men. ‘They held their 
tongues and looked at him, directing 
glances on the president, who was busily 
scribbling upon some scraps of paper. 
Christopher moved slightly under the 
impression of this new discovery. He 
spoke on the silence. 

‘*T owe you, sirs,” said he, ‘‘an apolo- 
gy and an explanation. I am here by 
an accident—by what I regard as a fortu- 
nate accident. A faney seized me. For 
this I stoutly apologize. You have my 
humble excuses. Nay, further, I have 
assumed the identity of a worthy gentle- 
man,” said he, turning to Johann Schmidt, 
‘‘and I hereby acknowledge my fault, 
and am prepared to give him any satis- 
faction he may hereafter think fit to de- 
mand. But for the rest, what began in 
a jest came to grow serious. I have been 
hugely interested in your discussions, and 
I believe you are in the right. I am one 
who thinks the world wags too slowly, 
and I have a faith in gunpowder. Can 
[ say more? Gentlemen, comrades, your 
secrets are safe with me.” 

This deliverance was received without 
a sound. Christopher’s voice rose and 
died away upon the profound silence. He 
bit his lip. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I 
have had the honor to address you.” 

Still there was no response to his plead- 
ing, but he observed that the slips of pa- 
per were being rapidly passed from hand 
to hand. The voicelessness of that band, 
heretofore noisy with the arguments and 
excitement of debate, struck solemnly on 
Christopher's ear; it awed him somewhat. 
Mechanically clapping his hat on his 
head, he took up a sword which lay upon 
the table and waited upon events, the sense 
of security fast fading from his mind. 
The slips travelled back to the president, 
who examined them dispassionately. He 
rose in his seat. 

‘The sentence of the convention,” said 
he, quietly, ‘‘ is death.” 

Involuntarily Christopher took a step 
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away from the table. He set his back 
towards the wall, sword in hand. 

“This is something of a farce, sir,” 
said he, hotly addressing himself to the 
chair. ‘‘It is time we ended it. I have 
offered my apologies and terms of satis- 
faction. I invite your answer.” 

‘*The answer has been given, sir,” re- 
plied the president, gravely. ‘‘It is death.” 

Several of the delegates made a move- 
ment towards him. ‘‘ There must be no 
fire-arms,” said the president, hurriedly. 
Christopher thrust his weapon out before 
him, stark and glittering in the gas-light. 
Sir,” he cried, making one more appeal 
to the chief of that sinister company, ‘‘I 
have explained to you that I am in sym- 
pathy with your aims. I too am a rev- 
olutionary. I dare say we differ only 
upon details. Is this not enough? Nay, 
I will go further. You shall bind me by 
what ties you will. You would suppose 
me a spy. Very well, sir. You your- 
selves shall control my actions. Hence- 
forth I am subject to your supervision 
and to your superintendence until you 
are convinced of my good faith. What 
have you to say to that?” 

The president took the eyes of his con- 
vention. ‘‘ Death!” said a dozen voices. 
‘*“You have the answer,” said he, sol- 
emnly. 

Christopher cast a quick glance about 
the room. The particulars of that disas- 
trous scene imprinted themselves upon 
his mind, from the stalwart janitor at 
the door to the long table and the group 
of threatening faces. He even noticed 
that a featureless sort of fellow was writ- 
ing in a note-book some way down. 
There was no chance of escape. His 
heart went faster under his coat. 

‘‘Is this your justice?” he asked in a 
high voice. ‘‘If this be your justice, 
sirs, [ see no chance for the new era. But 
God will not suffer you. He will not in- 
trust the cause of freedom to such base 
and cruel instruments.” 

‘“We are the instruments of death,” 
said the president, calmly. 

‘*See here,” said Christopher, as the 
throng showed signals of impatience and 
pressed upon him, ‘‘ this shall be my wit- 
ness for me. I will subsidize this society 
—I will subsidize it in this room, and 
now. There is the proof of my sincerity. 
I will endow the convention so as to 
enable it to carry out its glorious aims. 
See, sirs—”’ 
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But at that the huge delegate, Bremner, 
with a howl of rage, breaking through 
the others, flung himself upon him. 
‘*That proves it,” he yelled. ‘‘The spy! 
The dirty police spy! He would subsi- 
dize us,” and he fell upon Christopher 
with his weapon. Christopher had shot 
his last bolt. 

‘*Be damned to you, then,” he said, 
shortly, and with his back towards the wall 
he plied his point. He was an excellent 
swordsman, and in a little Bremner’s 
sword was clatteriug on the floor, and the 
delegate himself fell back into the arms 
of a friend, bluff and muttering. 

‘‘This is not a court of duello,” cried 
one, ‘‘ but a court of justice.” 

The sentiment was welcomed with ac- 
clamation by the angry members, and 
with savage cries two or three made for 
Christopher. He found himself pressed 
very hardly, and retreated, backing into 
the wall. A point struck and rattled on 
his breastbone. He uttered an angry 
ery of pain, and slashed passionately with 
the blade of his sword. His shoulder 
brushed against the arras on the wall; 
he dodged to avoid another thrust, and 
slipping, fell with the whole discharge of 
his weight into the arras. A crash fol- 


lowed, the wall rocked and opened, and 
his body disappeared beneath the tangled 
confusion of the curtain. 


CHAPTER Il. 

CHRISTOPHER scrambled to his feet upon 
the further side of the arras, and groped 
in the darkness. Somewhere, far off, a 
speck of light twinkled, and he made tow- 
ards it, running at the highest speed pos- 
sible in that environment of night. He 
was in a narrow passage. At the end he 
found a tiny gas-jet twittering in the 
gusty alley, and by the faint illumina- 
tion discovered a flight of stairs that 
mounted upward. These he took at a 
bound, hearing noises behind him, and 
the clatter of heavy feet sounding along 
the passage. The stairway gave upon an 
empty chamber, into which the full moon, 
floating in some clear piece of sky, struck 
with asilver glow. He shut the door be- 
hind him, and latched it. Pausing to 
breathe, he cast about him for an exit. 
Upon one side of the room gaped a great 
chasm of blackness, into which he stepped, 
feeling his way with care. A little room 
beyond opened upon a second passage, 
down which he walked stealthily, tread- 


ing diligently through the darkness. At 
the bottom he stumbled upon another 
flight of steps, and mounting to the top, 
found himself in a small antechamber, 
comfortably furnished and pleasantly 
lighted. Here once more he paused and 
listened. The building was full of sounds, 
but none seemed near at hand. He con- 
gratulated himself, and was turning away, 
when a small door before him opened 
softly, and the president confronted him. 

Christopher had dropped his sword, 
but instantly whipped out his knife, and 
bared a long blade. 

‘I regret,” he observed, ‘‘that you 
force the use of tliis upon me. It is not 
a weapon | like.” 

‘*That, sir,” said the president, coolly, 
‘‘is merely a sentiment. But come, you 
need fear nothing from me. I am, as 
you perceive, without weapons.” 

Christopher regarded him. ‘‘ What is 
it you want?” he inquired. ‘I confess I 
fail to understand you.” 

‘* My dear sir,” replied the president, in 
the same voice, and speaking for the first 
time in English, ‘I am, like yourself, an 
academic revolutionary.” Christopher 
dropped the pointof his weapon. ‘‘Come,”’ 
continued the president, with more ani- 
mation, ‘‘I noted you from the first. You 
were not what I expected. I have been 
four years at Heidelberg, and I know the 
difference of breed. You are an English- 
man. I have studied the laws and cus- 
toms of your country. They are, as a 
rule, admirable. I believe in you.” 

‘Yet you pronounced my sentence of 
death,” remarked Christopher. 

‘‘Tt is our necessary habit,” explained 
the president. ‘‘The rules of the con- 
vention are, I may say, of my own manu- 
facture. They are modelled upon tlie 
English House of Commons. You may 
have observed that.” 

Christopher smiled. 

‘* You will see,” went on the president, 


‘‘that I had no option but to pronounce 


formally the sentence prescribed by law 
and voted upon by my comrades. I may 


add that I myself offered a vote in your 


favor. It was the only one.” 
‘*T suppose,” said Christopher, dryly, 


** that I cannot well ask you now to ex- 


plain me to your comrades.” 
**T will do better,” said the president, 
promptly. ‘I will show you how to es- 


cape. My voice could avail nothing now.” 


He listened, and taking Christopher's arm, 
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hurried him through the door. ‘‘ They 
are close upon us,” he said, ‘** but the dark- 
ness is hindering the pursuit. Your life 
is not worth a rush-light if they take you. 
The river rolls at the end of this house.” 
He conducted Christopher through a 
series of chambcrs and down a steep 
flight of stairs, at the bottom of which 
was a door., This he opened. ‘* You are 
safe so far,” he said. ‘‘The gardens run 
down tothe river here. You must trust 
to your wits to carry you farther in the 
event of pursuit. And now, sir, I must 
have your name,” he said, peremptorily. 

Christopher told him. ‘I am living,” 
he said, ‘‘ at the Hotel of the Lions.” 

‘*T knew you would be frank with me,” 
exclaimed the president, with a bow. ‘I 
am Julius Kreiss. You have convinced 
me by what you said to-night that we 
may look to you for assistance. You 
spoke like a statesman. I had had my 
doubts till then. I had marked you out 
fordeath. But I have studied England; 
I believe in you. Go!” 

He pushed Christopher from him with 
a gesture of alarm, and above the noises 
of the rolling river came the sound of 
heavy feet upon the stairs. The young 
man leaped forward with a will into the 
darkness, which swallowed him up and 
surged round him like deep waters. Yet 
he soon discovered that the president had 
spoken truly when he intrusted him to 
his wits, for the danger was by no means 
past. And first he toppled over an in- 
visible wall, and came sprawling to the 
ground. Shouts broke through the door 
behind him, and the noise of his fall was 
followed by a confluence of pursuers to 
the spot. But ere they had reached him 
Christopher was upon his legs again, and 
dashing across what appeared to be a flow- 
er-garden, clambered over a second wall. 
He dropped into some shrubbery, and on 
a sudden thought nestled securely in the 
heart of the bushes. He felt that the 
sounds ‘of his flight might prove more 
hazardous than this insecure and tem- 
porary refuge. Presently he heard voices 
above him and the noise of an alterca- 
tion. The delegates were evidently dif- 
fering upon the course they should pursue. 

‘“We can do nothing without a lan- 
tern,” said one, in whose voice Christo- 
pher thought he could determine the 
harsh aceents of Bremner. 

** You fool!” said a second, ‘‘ you would 
bring the police upon us! Do you know 
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where we are? We stand a very good 
chance of arrest as it is!” 

‘** Lower your voices,” enjoined a third, 
and they must have taken the hint, for 
Christopher heard no more; merely the 
murmur of a conversation; and at last 
that too ceased, and there was silence. 

After some time he put his head quiet- 
ly above the bushes and looked about. 
A drift of rain flying across the gardens 
stung him smartly upon the face. The 
river filled the air with sound. Present- 
ly the full March moon rode out upon 
the sky, white and glistering like frost. 
Miraculously, at a stroke, the gardens 
sprang into light,and Christopher per- 
ceived himself to be in a little orchard. 
The trees were still bare, and the wind 
rustled among the twigs, scattering abroad 
a pitiful sighing sound. The trees rat- 
tled and shook; a broken branch creaked 
upon the apple-tree near by; the grass 
was gray-green, and cold to look upon. 
Through the tangle of spare sticks over- 
head Christopher saw the shining moon 
fly upon her course, and then slowly 
embosom herself in clouds. Night fell 
again, black and palpable night, the river 
muttered at the foot of the orchard, and 
the wind screamed among the branches. 

This access of impenetrable darkness 
left Christopher very much at a loss. 
His ears told him upon which side lay 
the Weser, but what other directions he 
must not take he had no notion. How- 
ever, it was high time that he adventured 
something, and so he began to pick his 
way through the wet grass and among 
the trees. Soon the orchard gave place 
to a formal garden set with shrubs and 
borders, and traversed by a narrow gravel 
path. At the farther end of this he came 
face to face with a tall gate, which was 
bolted and locked with a padlock. A 
little to the right a tiny spark of light 
shone from a window, and he fancied 
that he had arrived at the house of this 
domain. Whilst he stood hesitating upon 
his course, and wondering if he had bet- 
ter mount the farther wall and try for 
other and less austere exits, he caught 
the sound of footsteps advancing upon the 
gravel to his rear. He conceived that 
they must be those of the bloodthirsty 
delegates of that convention, still bent 
upon his assassination. Further flight was 
barred by the solid masonry of the house 
itself. In an instant his resolution was 
taken; and stepping forward, he rapped 
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softly upon the window in which the 
small light was visible. After a calcula- 
ble pause, he heard the noise of a bolt 
shot back, and a long French window 
opened flush with the lawn on which 
he stood. He stepped forward over the 
threshold, and pushing himself free of 
the curtain, stood face to face with a 
young woman. 

‘* Madam,” said he, speaking quickly, 
but with every particular: of apology, 
‘*vou must forgive the exigencies which 
have thrust me upon you as an unwel- 
come visitor. Pray let me close the 
window.” He put the door gently to as 
he spoke, and turning, found the girl sunk 
into a chair and regarding him with 
glances of amazed terror. 

‘‘Tam here,” said he, gently, ‘‘ to beg 
your protection, and not to do you any 
harm. I have the misfortune to be pur- 
sued; my life is at stake. Believe me, I 
would not disconcert you so much upon 
a lesser provocation.” 

The girl made no answer, but stared at 
him now, however, with surprise rather 
than with fear. 

‘‘T see that you were reading,” re- 
marked Christopher, with a nod towards 
the book that lay upon the table. ‘‘ Pray 
do not let,me interrupt you. I am but 
making your house my passage, if you 
will pardon the liberty.” 

‘** You are not a criminal?” 
last. 

‘* That Iam not,” returned Christopher, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but rather I am escaping 
from criminals.” 

She looked at him, her lips parted in 
some excitement, and a fleck of color ris- 
ing in her cheeks. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand,” said she. ‘* You are—” 

‘‘It is very simple,” explained Chris- 
topher; ‘‘I am pursued by a gang of con- 
spirators. I happened to come into some 
knowledge of their secrets, and they are 
aiming at my life. They would not stick 
at murder.” 

““Then you are a detective?” said the 
girl, breathlessly. 

Christopher shook his head. ‘‘My 
dear madam,” said he, “ pray forgive me 
for reminding you that it does not very 
much matter what I am, so long asI have 
the privilege of thoroughfare. At least 
you shall find that I am not an ingrate.” 

Suddenly she rose to her feet, exhibit- 
ing a confusion of manner. “ Yes, yes, 
you must go,” she said, quickly; ‘I had 
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forgotten. It is nearly time,” and was 
for pushing him with her own hands to 
the door, but as suddenly stopped, her 
fingers upon the latch, her face lowered 
to the key-hole in an attitude of atten 
tion. ‘‘No, no, you cannot. You must 
wait,” she whispered, anxiously. ‘‘ They 
are not yet abed, and (Heavens!) whai 
would they think? I should be thrust 
forth to-night. They are very honest 
people—oh, so honest! I could die of 
their honesty. But—” 

She hesitated, her face taut with atten- 
tion. ‘‘I am sure—” began Christopher, 
civilly, and with an air of apology; but 
she broke in: **‘ Hush, there heis! God! 
what shall I do? He is outside. You 
must go. No, stay—they are in the pas 
sage. They will hear you.” 

She stood, riven by two terrors, mute, 
pallid, a bewildered spectre of alarms, 
with her eyes upon the curtained door- 
way through which Christopher had en 
tered, and her ears still straining towards 
the interior of the house. Christopher, 
himself amazed at this sudden and in 
comprehensible display of consternation, 
stood near her, equally silent, and obey 
ing instinctively the significance of her 
attitude. Upon the gravel path without 
he heard the sound of feet cautiously ad- 
vancing. 

‘*They are those I spoke of,” he whis- 
pered, reassuringly. ‘‘I will go out and 
meet them. I am deeply chagrined to 
have put you about.” 

‘“No, no!” she cried, and would have 
clung to him, to hold him back; and 
upon that came a faint tapping on the 
glass, and the curtain moved slowly for- 
ward into the room. Christopher remem- 
bered that he had left the door ajar. But 
he was still quite unable to understand 
the agitation of his companion, who by 
this time was beyond the act of speech, 
and upon the very borders of hysteria. It 
was clear that she wanted to be rid of 
him; and so, being a man of prompt ac- 
tion and given to impulses, he slipped 
back into the corner of the room and 
stooped behind a tall piano. As he did so 
the door closed softly, and a man’s voice 
sounded on the silence of the chamber, 

‘*T am late, my Katarina. Those ac- 
cursed fools! Pouf! how they keep a 
man shut up within four walls! But 
come, I must have a sound greeting for 
my _pains.” 

Upon the first words the position was 
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revealed to Christopher in his hiding- 
place, and he sank stiil lower, in his 
shame to have brought this embarrass- 
ment upon the girl. From where he 
crouched, in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, he could see the shadow of a wo- 
man upon the wall, erect, motionless, and 
then an arm went forth as if in a gesture 
of repulsion. 

‘‘ Hush, Fritz! You must not. I will 
not have it,” she said, and her voice be- 
trayed the emotion that was still pulsing 
through her body. The man uttered an 
ejaculation of surprise. 

‘“ What!” said he. ‘Will the puss 
scratch to-night? What in the name of 
Heaven has happened? You are as white 
asa sheet. See here: two seats together,” 
and he laughed. ‘ You shall do pen- 
ance and tell me all about it.” 

There was no answer to his invitation, 
whieh was delivered in a voice of jocose 
tenderness; and Christopher, spying from 
his corner, saw the girl come suddenly 
into view, retreating backwards, and two 
arms following after, in an attempt to 
seize her. ‘‘ Oh, my pretty little Katch- 


en!” murmured a lovesick voice. 
‘No, Fritz, you shall not!” she whis- 
pered, fiercely. 


‘* Have I not said 
Fool, leave me alone!” 

‘“What is this?” said the man, in a 
sharper tone. 

‘* Fritz, you must go,” said she, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Ieannot have you here. There 
has been an accident. Frau Wagner— 
she suspects. I shall be found out. I— 
You must go. Ach Himmel!” 

There was the sound asif a man had 
sat down heavily, and then came Fritz’s 
voice in a colder, sterner accent. 

‘IT will find out what this means, 
Katarina,” said he, ‘‘ but indeed I think 
itis clear enough. Perfidious Katarina! 
[ see. You would cast me off. You 
have found another lover.” 

‘*Oh, I swear to you—” she began, and 
then ended with a short sharp ery. 

Christopher heard a heavy tread upon 
the floor, and next a hand, reaching from 
the invisible portion of the room, rested 
upon the little table near the piano, and 
took up his hat. 

Christopher bit his lips, and wished 
himself even in the arms of the conven- 
tion. There was a momentary silence, 
and then Fritz, turning, held the tacit 
witness in the air. ‘‘ What does this 
mean?” he asked, solemnly. 
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There came a sound of sobbing, and 
nothing more. Christopher got slowly 
to his feet, mechanically dusting his 
knees, and his head rose over the piano. 

‘*That is mine, sir,” said he. 

The sturdy, trim-set German wheeled 
swiftly round, and stared at him with his 
mouth agape; then he laughed unplea- 
santly, and the crimson flooded his face 
to his forehead. 

‘‘So I have fetched you out, my fine 
bire,” said he, with a sneer. ‘‘ And as 
for this accursed light-o’-love- 

‘* Stay, sir,” said Christopher, putting 
up a hand with the air of authority, ‘‘ ere 
you go further I claim the right to speak. 
You must first hear this lady,” and turn- 
ing to the poor girl, who had fallen weep- 
ing into a chair, he continued, in his qui 
etest manner, *‘ Madam, will you explain 
to this gentleman how I came to be here; 
or shall I relieve you of the task?” 

‘**T swear to Heaven,” cried she—‘‘I 
swear to Heaven it was an accident! But 
he will not listen; no, he will not listen,” 
and plunging her face in her hands, she 
sobbed again. 

‘‘ Allow me to explain,” said Christo- 
pher himself, seeing that this incoherence 
cn the part of Katarina was increasing 
the suspicions of her lover. 

‘*T will have no explanations save at 
the sword's point from you, sir,” said the 
young man, scowling. ‘‘Sheis faithless.” 

‘*One word mere, sir,” said Christo- 
pher, striding forward, ‘‘and you go 
through that window into the night. 
Come, pull your wits together. The 
fault of this misunderstanding is entirely 
mine. I intruded on the lady uninvited, 
in the press of need. She was startled. 
I begged her assistance. She hurriedly 
consented. But upon that instant your 
signal sounded on the glass, and the un- 
common character of the situation natu- 
rally involved her in confusion. She 
could not explain, and thinking it was 
my pursuers, venturing even to this pri- 
vate refuge, I secreted myself. There, 
sir, you have it; and if I am any judge 
of behavior, it is with admiration and 
sympathy that you should regard this 
brave and unfortunate lady.” 

Fritz stared insolently from the speaker 
to the girl, and then broke out laughing. 
‘*A pretty tale,” says he. - 

Katarina rose, extending her arms; she 
stalked with a certain tragic movement 
towards him. ‘Fritz! Fritz!” she cried. 
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‘*Oh, the devil!” said he, in a surly 
fashion. 

Katarina fell helplessly into her chair 
again and hid her face; but Christopher 
stepped forward. 

‘*T see you have your hat, sir,” said he. 
‘*You know the way out, and you should 
have wit enough to see the necessity of 
your leaving. You must go.” 

‘*T will go,” said the other, furiously, 
‘*but I swear you shall come with me.” 

‘*On the contrary,” said Christopher, 
politely, ‘‘ I shall make it my business to 
stay here and try to correct the result of 
your unmannerliness. As for any call 
you may wish to make upon me, I shall 
be happy to see you to-morrow, or when 
you will, at the Hotel of the Lions.” 

The young man hesitated—a contro- 
versy raged upon his good-looking face. 
** Come, sir,” said Christopher, with as- 
perity. Fritz took a step forward. ‘ By 
God!” he cried, brandishing a fist and 
showing his white teeth. 

‘*T think you will go,” said Christo- 
pher, quietly, and regarding the fist with 
unwinking eyes. 

‘*Yes, you have the right,” said the 
other, suddenly, and with a rapid change 
of tone. ‘‘I will await you outside.” 


He glided through the door, and the noise 
of his feet died ‘away upon the gravel. 
The girl still sobbed, with her face in her 


hands. - She cried in a quiet undertone, 
very disturbing to hear, like a child who 
has been admonished to stop her tears. 
Christopher frowned in his embarrass- 
ment. It would have been wiser, no 
doubt, had he crept forth and left the 
couple to come to terms and an under- 
standing for themselves. But he was 
newly Providence in that territory of 
Weser-Dreiburg, and moreover the natu- 
ral vehemence of his mind persuaded him 
to take the affair in hand. If he could not 
manage this trivial problem, he thought, 
why, he was unfit to attempt a larger. 

‘*T have apologized once, madam,” said 
he, with due ceremony; “this time I am 
abject. If you can think of me as one 
whom you have befriended at a great cost 
to yourself, perchance you may think of 
me kindly?” 

‘*Oh, go, go! pray go!” cried she. 

But this was not at all the career that 
Christopher, in his obstinate mind, was 
contemplating. He intended to put mat- 
ters straight. ‘‘I will not go,” said he, 
firmly, ‘‘ until I see you mistress of your- 
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self, and until I have remedied the mis- 
chief I have (God knows unwillingly) ef 
fected. That I will do, Ican promise you.” 

She raised her head and looked at him. 
‘*T should have thought you had shamed 
me enough,” said she. 

‘* Now I protest that you are regarding 
this from a wrong corner,” answered 
Christopher, smiling. ‘‘I have been a 
blundering fool. See, I admit it frank 
ly. But I could not have dreamed to 
bring this trouble on you. What can 
an honorable man do more than make 
amends?” 

‘**You can do no good,” she replied, 
tearfully. ‘‘I know Fritz.” 

‘*T hope to make his acquaintance my 
self,” said Christopher, gallantly, quite 
forgetting his appointment outside. ‘* But 
I assure you that the harm is none so irre- 
mediable. I placed you in an impossible 
position. But, my dear young lady, why 
did you not carry it off? If you had met 
him in the usual way, offering him the 
customary returns of affection, we should 
have had him out, and I should have 
stolen forth and troubled you no longer.” 

At that Katarina’s eyes flashed angri 
ly and her face grew warm. ‘‘ How dare 
you?” she cried. ‘‘Do you not see that 
I could not, with you—with you—” 

She seemed on the point of tears once 
more, and Christopher hastened to repair 
hiserror. ‘‘ Of course, naturally. I see 
my mistake. Forgive me. But we must 
not ery over spilt milk. Now let me see. 
This gentleman—” 

‘*Herr Polnitz—he studies the law,” 
answered Katarina, in a little sullenness. 

‘*The law!” said Christopher. ‘I will 
make a note of that. And, if I do not 
seem impertinent, yourself—you—” 

‘*T was right,” she broke out. ‘‘I see 
you are a detective.” 

‘*Pardon me, madam,” said he, some- 
what gravely. ‘I have explained to you 
that I am endeavoring to make amends 
for my clumsiness.” 

‘*T am Katarina Reinart. I am of 
Saxony, of a good family, but here I am 
merely governess to Frau Wagner's chil- 
dren. Herr Wagner is a grocer,” slie 
added, bitterly. ; 

Christopher nodded. ‘‘ And yet Ishould 
not have said,” he remarked, ‘‘that you 
were quite German.” 

She cast a faint smile towards him. 
**How did you guess?” she asked. ‘‘ My 
mother was Italian.” 
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Christopher moved towards a chair. 
‘‘ May Isit down?” he inquired. ‘‘Come, 
I think we are getting on.” The spirit 
of Providence stirred in him strangely. 
‘Are Herr Polnitz’s intentions honor- 
able?” he inquired; and then, seeing that 
she was about to flame forth on him: 
‘You will forgive me. But the time of 
night—the—the circumstances. Heseem- 
ed a wild young man.” 

A sly smile played about Katarina’s 
mouth. ‘ You forget, sir, that I am in 
bondage here.” 

‘‘To be sure,” assented Christopher, re- 
flectively. And then: ‘‘ You see, he had 
no right to doubt you,” he said. ‘‘ You 
had given your word. For me, my mis- 


tress’s action (if I had one) would need no 
I should not ever ask as- 
' 


interpretation. 
surances.” 
‘Yes, yes,” cried Katarina, speaking 
for the first time with animation. ‘‘ He 
was a coward to disbelieve me.” And 
her eyes watched Christopher with great- 
er interest. It was as if the impertur- 
bability of his manner in solemn cross 
examination was impressing her. He 
caught her eyes, and somethi: xy oddly 
familiar about her recurred to him for the 
second time. Previously he had been 
given no leisure to follow home the clew, 
but now he suddenly remembered. This 
was the woman whom he had pointed out 
to the lawyer as they were walking to the 
The identification woke a fresh 
He recalled her 
conversation that 


station. 
thought in his brain. 
connection with the 
morning. 

‘I begin to think,” said Christopher, 
slowly, and gazing on her, ‘‘that he is 
not worthy of you.” 

The girl said nothing, but dropped her 
eyes with a slight access of color. He 
had used her in her furs to point the 
moral of his powers to Mr. Oliver. He 
could marry her to any one, he had pro- 
tested. Should he marry her to this un- 
mannerly Fritz? 

‘*I will settle this for you, my dear 
madam,” he observed, dispassionately, 
“just how you will. You shall have 
your Fritz, if you think you can forgive 
him. For my part, I consider that he has 
treated you atrociously.” 

‘* He is a brute,” said she with emplhia- 
‘*There is no doubt of that. I won- 
der he had the heart to set a poor girl in 
this predicament.” 

**T fear,” said Christopher,sententiously, 
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“that you will find human nature none 
too considerate in your passage through 
life. It is best to be armored against all 
the assaults of time. I should have said 
that you wore a stout heart. jut come, 
now; let me hear. We must make up 
our minds about Fritz. What shall it be?” 

Katarina shot a glance of admiration 
upon him. He appeared to take this mat- 
ter so firmly in his hands, to show no 
doubts, to feel no misgivings. If there 
was ever a strong man, thought she, this 
was he. 

Christopher crossed his legs, and fixed 
her with his thoughtful eyes. ‘I cannot 
decide for you, naturally,” he went on. 
** But I can, perhaps, help you toa resolu- 
tion. You were contemplating marriage 

a grave step. I ask you, are you ripe 
for it? I see that you begin to waver. Be- 
lieve me that a man, and still more a wo- 
man, must himself or herself 
upon this point most scrupulously. Iam 
not willing to put a limit upon the mo- 
tives of marriage, but I would ask you to 
cousider with what expectations you are 
undertaking the plunge.” 

‘*T know that it is a plunge,” 
Katarina with a sigh. 

‘** Well, well,” said Christopher, reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘It is not too late, you are com- 
mitted to nothing. After so gross an act 
of conduct he may well look to have no 
more from you. But you have not an- 
swered my question. I must know where 
we stand.” 

‘You put a very private question, 
sir,” said she, letting her dark lashes fall. 
‘You bewilder me. It is not usual—this 
—this—” 

‘“*T trespass upon yoursecrets, you would 
say,” interrupted Christopher, quickly. 
**Pardon me; I know it. But it is with 
the best zeal in the world. I can assist 
you. Consider me your confessor, and 
that my lips are sealed when I leave this 
house.”’ She plucked a flower to pieces 
with her fingers, seeming to reflect in em- 
barrassment. ‘‘Itis odd if I may seem to 
lecture you on marriage,” went on Chris- 
topher, seeing her irresolution. ‘‘ But I 
beg you to consider. I trust I am not 
dead to sentiment, but there are material 
considerations also. Granting that this 
man is acceptable to you on the ground 
of affection, can you tolerate so turbulent 
a disposition? And again, are his cireum- 
stances appropriate to matrimony?” 

**Oh, sir,” cried Katarina, blushing, 
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‘“ you press me too nearly! He has 5000 
marks.” 

Christopher laughed very softly. ‘‘ My 
dear young lady,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ 5000 
marks! Why, you might spend so much 
on dress alone to point your beauty!” 
Katarina’s glistening eyes dropped once 
more, and her color rose higher. ‘‘ And 
then,” continued Christopher, ‘* you say 
you are of a good family, as I should have 
guessed. But Herr Polnitz—” 

‘*T know he is not my equal in line- 
age,” said she, with some pride. ‘‘ We 
come of an impoverished and noble fam- 
ity.” 

‘* Precisely,” said Christopher, nodding, 
‘‘and in other circumstances you would 
be looking for a mate in your own rank. 
But come, dear madam, let me have your 
decision.” 

Katarina rose and turnedaway. ‘‘ You 
forget, sir,” she said simply, and not with- 
out some pathos. ‘‘I am alone in the 
world, and I am gouvernante to a grocer’s 
family.” 

‘*Ah,” said Christopher. ‘‘I begin to 
see the cloven hoof, Fraulein. You will 
excuse meif Iam blunt with you; but free 
your ground of inequalities, and you will 
own that your feelings would warn you 
another way.” 

‘*There is none other I care for,” she 
murmured, in confusion. 

‘** No,” assented Christopher. ‘‘ You 
would not let yourself go; you cut your 
coat according to your cloth—a very wise, 
a very proper course. But who has drawn 
your eyes most often in this Dreiburg?” 

Katarina tossed her head. ‘‘ Oh, every 
oné looks at Captain von Ritter. He is 
the very pink of Dreiburg fashion, a stiff, 
tin soldier of a man—no doubt a mark 
for every mim-mouthed Gretchen in the 
country.” 

‘*T should like to see this beau ideal,” 
observed Christopher. 

The woman exhibited a little embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘ I think I have his photograph,” 
she said, as if trying to recall her mem- 


‘ory. ‘‘ Perhaps it is here.” 


She moved to a cabinet, and pulling 
open a drawer, presently returned with a 
photograph in her hands. 

‘*You carry about his photograph?” 
remarked Christopher, dryly. 

‘“Oh,” she said, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, ‘‘it is in every window of the 
streets. He is common property—a pro- 
fessional beauty, indeed.” 


Christopher raised his eyes from the 
picture and examined her. He thought 
he could understand the bitterness in her 
tones. 

‘*Of good family, no doubt,” he said, 
scrutinizing the face again. It stared 
out on him formal, precise, stark, and 
military—the very model of German im 
peccability. 

‘*He is Captain of the Body Guard,” 
said Katarina. 

Christopher reflected, still studying to 
all seeming the faultless features of the 
officer. He was the mainspring of this 
world, or so he chose to consider himself 
Very deliberately he put the photograph 
down and got up. He set his hands on 
Katarina’s shoulders. 

‘‘If I know anything, my dear Friiu 
lein,”’ said he, pleasantly, ‘‘ I can fathom 
anemotion. This Fritz is nothing to you. 
You must marry Captain von Ritter.” 

The girl stared, laughed, and stared 
again at him in amazement. He nodded 
with a tiny smile. 

‘*T mean what I say,” he said. ‘* He 
is of your rank. He would suit you 
You have, I assure you, the seeds of af 
fection for him. A little hot-bed and a 
passion will spring suddenly into flower.’ 

Red as her curtains, Katarina fronted 
him, her lips apart. ‘‘ But—but—” she 
stammered. 

‘‘T owe you something,” continued 
Christopher. ‘‘I will make you a pres 
ent of this. You do not believe me? 
Come, do you think I have talked all 
this time for nothing? I want your de- 
cision only. Which is it to be?” 

‘*T—I— Of course I have never really 
what you call cared for Fritz,” she said. 

‘Then that is settled,” said Christo- 
pher, comfortably. ‘‘ And now, since I 
have taken up your time unconscionably, 
I will leave you.” 

He took his hat, and bowing ceremo- 
niously, made for the.door. Half-way 
across the room he stopped, and speak- 
ing with some confusion, incongruous in 
so large a benefactor, ‘‘I fear,” he said, 
‘*that I must ask you to show me the 
way out.” 

Katarina opened the door, still with that 
air of bewilderment. : 

‘* You may rely upon me,” said Chiris- 
topher, and pressing her hand, he passed 
out, and disappeared into the silence of 
the night. 


” 
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THE TRIAL OF THE OREGON 


BY 


NARLY in May, 1896, being then in 
4 command of the United States naval 
forces on the Pacific coast, I received from 
the Navy Department orders which con- 
stituted me the president of a Board of 
Officers organized to examine, inspect, and 
test the United States battle-ship Orevon. 
We were to report as to whether she con- 
formed in every respect to the terms of 
the contract under which she was built by 
the Messrs. Irving M. and Henry Scott, 
at the Union Iron-Works, San Francisco 
-‘‘this in addition to your other duties.” 
The detail did not then please me, for I 
foresaw a very great ‘‘ addition” to my 
responsibilities; but now I am proud that 
my name is, even to a limited extent, 
coupled with that of the noble ship. 
How much more pleased must be the 
two officers, Captain Charles E. Clarke 
and Chief-Engineer Robert W. Milligan, 
who were associated with me as members 
of the Trial Board! It was largely through 
their energy and skill—Clarke as com- 
manding officer and Milligan in charge 
of the engine department—that that won- 
derful run of 14,511 knots was made from 
our Pacific coast to the Atlantic without 
needing repair, which enabled the Oregon 
to plunge into the battle with Cervera’s 
fleet, and contribute to its destruction. 
The Oregon left Puget Sound on March 
6, 1898; on May 24 she reached Jupiter 
Inlet, on May 26 Key West, and on May 
29 she started from there to join the fleet 
Vor. XCVIIT.—No. 587 —90 
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off Cuba. When, on July 3, she fired the 
13-inch shell that forced the surrender of 
the Cristébal Colon, she practically ter- 
minated the part our navy played in the 
war with Spain. It is highly probable 
that Captain Clarke and Chief-Engineer 
Milligan owed their success to the know- 
ledge of the capabilities of the ship gained 
as members of the Trial Board. 

The duty of a Trial Board is to see that 
every detail of the contract under which 
a war-vessel is built has been adhered to. 
The builder agrees to furnish within a 
specified time a vessel which shall con- 
form to the contract in all respects, that 
she shall be constructed of first-class ma- 
terial, shall be strong, seaworthy, and 
capable of carrying all designed weights 
without strain, that under certain speci- 
fied conditions she shall make not less 
than a specified speed, and that she shall 
be capable of maintaining this speed with- 
out injury to her engines. In many con- 
tracts there is a clause to the effect that, 
when speed is developed in excess of the 
contract speed, the builder shali be paid a 
certain bonus for each quarter of a knot. 
During the building of the vessel inspec- 
tions are conducted by the government as 
well as by the builder. These inspections 
cover every stage of construction back to 
the forging of the steel. 

When the ship is nearly complete the 
builder so reports, and the government 
appoints a Board of Officers who in rank 
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and numbers are in proportion to the 
size and importance of the ship. The 
duty of this board is to inspect the ship 
both in port and at sea, to witness her 
performance while she is still in the 
hands of the builder and his men, and, 
finally, to report whether or not she 1s in 
all respects up to the contract. Upon the 
verdict of the Trial Soard, therefore, de- 
pends the acceptance of the ship. Holds, 
passages, magazines, store and_ shell 
rooms, water-tight bulkheads, and so 
forth, are carefully inspected, and all 
movable parts tested at sea and under 
varying conditions. The ship is run at 
different degrees of speed, the perform- 
anee of her engines is closely watched, 
and the quantities of coal consumed and 
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steam produced are accurately noted. 
She is steered in cireles in order to find 
helm angles and tactical diameter, and 
this steering is done by the different 
methods of hydraulic or steam gear, and 
by hand. For a specific time she is run a 
measured course at her utmost speed, and 
this speed is very accurately calculated, 
for upon it much depends. 

The selection of a course on which this 
trial is to be made is of great importance. It 
should be a straiglitaway course of thirty 
or forty miles in deep water not very far 
from the shore, fairly protected from tlie 
sea, and out of the track of tugs and sail 
ing-vessels. The Santa Barbara Channel 
is an almost ideal course, and has been 
used in testing the Olympia, Monterey, 
Charleston, and 
other vessels. It 
lies between the 
southern coast of 
California and a 
group of four isl 
ands — Anacapa, 
Santa Cruz, Santa 
Rosa, and San Mi 
guel — which lie 
parallel to the 
coast and some 
twenty to twenty 
five miles distant 
from it, thus afford 
ing partial protec 
tion from soutli 
east to southwest 
The water is deep 
nearly to the shore, 
so that between 
Point Conception 
and Santa Barbara 
light—thirty-seven 
miles along the 
coast— there is a 
straight east-and 
west course of thir 
ty-one miles, at an 
average distance of 
four miles from 
the beach, with a 
depth nowhere less 
than one hundred 
fathoms. The coast 
is of low foot-hills, 
and along it are 
many conspicuous 
and easily distin- 
guishable marks, 
FRANCISCO. such as_ light- 
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houses, windmills, and wharves, the posi- 
tions of which are accurately charted. 
Thus a navigator unprovided with special 
methods would be able by cross-bearings 
to know his position at any part of the 
course, 

To make assurance doubly sure, the 
Coast Survey has planted, at intervals of 
about ten miles, a number of pairs of tall 
stakes, 
hundred yards in the rear of the other, 
and they are set on a jine at right angles 
to the east-and-west course. The distances 
between them are accurately measured, 
and all measurements are verified before 
atrialis made. As the stakes are freshly 
whitewashed for each occasion, they are 
easily picked up, and the exact position of 
a ship running on the course, either east 
or west, can be readily determined. The 
officers watch the broad angle between the 
stakes of one pair until,when the beacons 
are in line, it becomes eliminated. Then 
they prolong this line until it intersects 
the course of the ship. 

It was in the Santa Barbara Channel 
that the speed of the Oregon was mea- 
sured. The Oregon is built of steel; she 
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is 348 feet long and 694 feet broad; her 
mean normal drauglit is 24 feet, and her 
midship section at mean draught is 1534 
square feet; she is of 10,250 tons displace- 
ment; and her horse-power is over 1100, 
She carries four 13-inch and eight 8 inch 
guns in turrets, and four guns 
en barbette. In her superstructure she 
mounts twenty 6-pounders, eiglt 1-pound- 
ers, and four Gatlings. She is provided 
with six torpedo-tubes. She was launched 
in 1898, and in 1896 was accepted by the 
government at the price of 
$3,180,000. The°eontract speed was fif- 
teen knots, and a bonus of 825.000 was 
stipulated for each quarter-knot excess. 

As officially reported, the Oregon de- 
veloped aud maintained for four hours on 
her trial trip a speed of 16.791 knots, and 
thus earned for her builders $175,000 as 
bonus. On her famous run from the West 
to the Atlantic she averaged over 11 knots 
for 1300 hours. 

On the morning of May 7, the Board, 


6-ineh 


contract 


arrayed in overcoats, for it was a foggy 
and cold California morning, mustered 
on a tug at foot of Market Street, which 
bore us over a very choppy sea to the 
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Union Iron-Works, where the Oregon was 
at anchor. As we ran alongside of her, 
and gazed up with some little awe at the 
high steel precipice we were to scale, our 
first sensation was one of littleness. As 
fixed as a rock she lay, apparently in con- 
tempt of the nasty little sea, which kept 
our tug dancing to such an extent that 
the most expert pier-head leaper among 
us wished heartily that he was a better 
Our awe was not sensibly diminish- 
ed when, on stepping over the side, we 
landed on an immense, wet, and consider- 
ably lumbered-up deck. She had just re- 
turned from a builder's trial to adjust com- 
passes, and her deck was a confusion of 
enormous chains, hawsers, blocks, wind- 
Fora 
couple of hours the Board wandered in 
small groups over and around thie ship, 
lost in her immensity, and lost absolutely 
when we essayed the intricate passages of 
“down below.” When we assembled to 
organize and lay out our work, a univer- 
sal air of depression was plainly manifest; 
we began to realize the magnitude of the 
task before us. Weall listened with great 
interest to the suggestions of those who, as 
official inspectors, had become on familiar 


one. 


lasses, guns, capstans, and pumps. 
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terms with the monster. They were evi 
dently not afraid of her, and we wondered 
if our knowledge of the ship could ever 
equal theirs; so we clung closely to these 
men, and made many mental notes of their 
advice. 

As we buckled to our work this depres- 
sion wore off. After a day spent in in- 
spection, we met to compare notes. We 
were surprised to find ourselves quite ca- 
pable of disputing vigorously, and prov- 
ing, each to his own satisfaction, that he 
understood what he was talking about. 

Having divided ourselves into subcom- 
mittees, we took up our task. The medi- 
cal officer, who had nothing strictly pro 
fessional to take his time until some one 
of us tumbled down a hatch or got stuck 
in a narrow passage, armed himself with 
a kodak and crawled around for views. 
Attired in working suits, we dived into 
holds, magazines, and shell-rooms, crawled 
through double bottoms, and climbed into 
military tops and turrets. Each diver, 
crawler, and climber was provided with a 
brand-new memorandum-book, in which 
were pages headed ‘‘ Defects observed.” 
When we reassembled to discuss and com- 
pare notes, those pages were in nearly all 
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cases blank. At the most they bore brief 
memoranda followed by question points, 
which meant ‘‘to be referred for discus- 
sion,” and every time the question was pro- 
posed, *‘ Does this conform with the con- 
tract?” the vote was unanimously ‘‘aye.” 

Our duty was to take nothing for grant- 
ed: but we were not to assume that all 
was wrong until proved right. We were 
authorized to accept the reports of preced- 
ing inspectors; otherwise our work would 
have been endless, for we could not judge 
the tensile strength and elastic limit of the 
millions of pounds of steel.nor the weights 
and dimensions of the thousands of parts 
which had entered into the composition of 
the ship and were now covered in. We 
could place confidenee in that part of the 
work which we could not see, because of 
our confidence in the character of the 
builders and the reputation they had ac- 
quired for good and honest work in build- 
ing the Olympia, Monterey, and Charles- 
ton—tlree ships that are now with Dewey, 
and on which he places his dependence in 
the maintenance of our rights. 


We left San Francisco early on May 
9. We did not make a straight ruu to 
Santa Barbara, but devoted much time to 
experimental work—stopping at full speed 
and backing, running with one engine or 
both, and steering by different methods. 
When we did reach Santa Barbara, on the 
afternoon of the 10th, we had a very fair 
idea of her performance under quite a 
range of varying situations, all, however, 
in fair-weather conditions. We longed 
(officially) for a gale. 

We continued our experiments until 
the 13th, on which day we had planned for 
the final speed and endurance trial, but 
a stiff breeze and a heavy swell from the 
southeast made a postponement necessary 


in order to secure a fair trial. So we 


spent that day at anchor, some writing up 
notes, some enjoying the hospitalities of 
the Country Club of Santa Barbara, some 


indulging in the delightful drives for 
which Santa Barbara is noted, and some 
of us worked. 

Several United States vessels had been 
detailed to our service. We had the Coast 
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he Trial Board and 


Survev steamers Gedney and McArthur, 
the Fish Com. str. Albatross, and the Mare 
Island tue Unadilla. One of them was 
anchored at each end of the thirty-mile 
course, and the others were stationed at 
intervals of ten miles along the channel. 
These vessels served a twofold purpose. 
In the first place, their officers observed 
the direction and strength of the tidal and 
current flow during the trial by means 
of specially adapted instruments, a cor- 
for which was applied to the 
In the second place, they 


rection 


speed record. 
were useful steering-marks for Captain 


Goodall, to whose excellent handling of 
the helm is due a fair part of the credit 
With the mast 
front sight, 


of the Oregon's success. 


of an anchored vessel for a 
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captain of the Oregon 


and the Oregon's jack-staff for a rear one, 
he proved himself a good marksman. 

At 7 A.M. of the 14th, Chief-Engineer 
Robert Forsyth, of the Union Iron-Works, 
who superintended the engine depart 
ment, reported all ready, and Mr. Scott 
gave the word, ‘* Go!” 

After a preliminary warming-up spin, 
at 8 A.M. we dashed across the first range 
line at a 17-knot gait, and passing Goleta 
Point, six miles beyond, she was going 
174 knots (allowing for tidal correction, 
17.34). We were to run thirty sea miles 
to the westward, turn, and repeat to the 
eastward. Everything was favorable. 
There was a light head-swell which had 
no effect upon the ship, while the mod- 
erate head-wind that accompanied it gave 
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our fires a good drauglit. It was a won 
derful and exciting spectacle 
the momentum and the pent-up energy 
of that 10,000-ton projectile with a velo- 
A hun 


dred first-class railroad engines combined 


Imagine 


city of thirty feet per second ! 


could hardly deliver such a blow. 

The run for the first thirty sea miles 
was at an average speed of over seventeen 
knots. As we neared Point Conception 
The 
had freshened, and the head 
the 
cut through instead of over, and our for 
afloat, us 
chance to observe its freedom from leaks. 
The jack staff away, depriving 
Captain Goodall of his rear sight; but he 


the conditions grew less favorable. 
head-wind 
swell increased considerably ; bow 


ward deck was which gave 


washed 


got there without it. 

As indicative of the character of the 
builder, Mr. Irving Seott, and of his work, 
a little incident which took place at about 
this time is worthy of mention. The sea 
was pouring over the bows in green mass- 
es, and rushed aft in rivers, until, striking 
the foot of the forward turret, it deluged 
with one stationed there. 


Spray every 


Mr. Scott was comfortably seated under 
the lee of the pilot-house, apparently as 
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unconcerned as though he were a passen- 
9 He detained me a moment to chat 
about some matter of trifling importance 
as I was hurriedly passing him, being up 
to Now I am a 
man of nervous temperament, and I grew 
impatient. The 
successes on every trial of the ship had 


er. 


my eyes in business. 


constant succession of 
strongly biassed me in her favor, and I 
dreaded that at this crucial test a journal 
might heat, or something else go wrong. 
I was excited, and Mr. Scott noticed it. 

‘*What’s your hurry, Admiral? What 
are you excited about?” he asked. 

‘Great heavens, Mr. Scott,” I answer- 
ed, ‘‘ why you not excited? The 
breaking of a ten-cent bolt may cost vou 
a hundred thousand dollars.” 

** Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I fully realize 
it; but it isn’t going to break. I know 
them all personally.” Such sublime 
nerve could have been based only upon 
the utmost confidence in his work. 

After it was all over I referred to this 
matter in correspondence with him, and 
he said, in reply, ‘‘ Well, Admiral, I may 
have shown a smooth surface, but if you 
had only bored inside!” 

We reached our western terminus some 


are 
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minutes ahead of the four hours during 
which the contract called for continuous 
high speed, so before turning we ran a 
couple of miles farther. We finally turn- 
ed to port, and as the sea had increased, 
we anticipated that when it got abeam 
we should have a heavy roll. We there- 
fore braced ourselves and hung on for 
support; but she fooled us. The roll was 
very slight, and there was not a moment 
vhen every gun she carried could not 
have been fought effectively. Our return 
to the eastward was but a repetition, ex- 
cept that as running with the wind there 
was inferior draught, and as the firemen 
were not so fresh, and the fires less bright, 
the speed fell off a little. We made the 
run at an average of 16.49 knots, and the 
average for the entire sixty-two sea miles 
was 16.791 knots. This is the Oregon's 
official record for four hours. 

In observing our speed we had noticed 
early in the trial that our two patent logs 
did not agree. As we passed Goleta Point 
they not only disagreed with each other, 
but with the.distance by range. They 
were promptly hauled in and put out of 
commission. Three groups of officers 
were stationed to observe the ranges—one 
on the bow, one on the midship bridge, 
and one aft. When the beacons came 
into line, the bow station ordered, ‘‘ Mark!” 
and as perfect silence otherwise was im- 
posed, all heard and marked. The steam- 
whistle gave simultaneously a short sharp 
blast, and this was repeated at each sta- 
tion. Thus if the mean of the times of 
the first and third blast coincided with 
that of the second, we had good proof of 
correctness. They always did, for plenty 
of drill had made the boys accurate. For 
a brief period, however, there was lively 
work. Sixteen and three-quarter knots 
per hour meayps about twenty-eight feet per 
second, and as the distances between our 
observing stations were but a little over 
a hundred feet, they were traversed in 
only four seconds. There was no time 
to make mistakes. 

While we had no doubt as to the ac- 
curacy of our marking, we were very 
glad of an additional and incontrovertible 
proof which was furnished us. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Eckart, consulting engineer of the 
Union Iron-Works, had contrived a very 
ingenious automatic device by which the 
steam which gave the second blast open- 
ed and immediately closed a shutter in a 
camera, thus furnishing an instantaneous 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 587,91 
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photograph of the beacons. On every 
occasion they were in line. 

After the speed test and the four-hour 
endurance trial we ran another hour, 
slowing down by degrees to cool off. 
Then we steamed to our Santa Barbara 
anchorage, telegraphed the glad tidings 
to Washington and San Francisco, and 
at 3 P.M., although the wind was strong 
from northwest, and there was an ugly sea 
running, we weighed anchor for home. 

We thought we had completed our tests, 
but we were mistaken. The gale of wind 
we had officially longed for had arrived, 
and by the time we had reached Point 
Conception we had all we wanted, and 
more too; but it did not seem to make a 
great deal of difference to the Oregon. 
We took advantage of the new testing- 
machine by experiments at different 
speeds, stopping, backing, and so forth, 
and in a couple of hours had obtained 
the data we lacked as to her performance 
inagale. The results were admirable. 

We were overcome by weariness and 
wetness, and the zeal of the Board abated, 
on the part of some of the members at 
least. A hasty vote was taken; all agreed 
that they were satisfied. We gladly ran 
into Santa Cruz Harbor for the night. 
Early the next morning, the gale having 
abated, we started for home. As we en- 
tered the Golden Gate we were met by a 
tug crowded with enthusiastic Californi- 
ans, the friends of the Scotts. Westopped 
while a few passengers came on board, 
caught Mr. Scott, and removed him for- 
cibly to the tug’s deck, where for a few 
minutes he was the most thoroughly em- 
braced, hugged, and even kissed man in 
the State. San Francisco went wild that 
day. 

During the passage from Santa Cruz 
the weather had been fair, and the crew 
had devoted themselves to cleaning ship 
and ornamenting her with flags. At each 
mast-head a broom was set, signifying, as 
it did in Van Tromp’s day, that we had 
swept the seas of all competitors. Un- 
known to Mr. Scott, the men had stretched 
along the boats a wide strip of canvas on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ Scotts Got the 
Cramps.” The bearing of this lies in the 
comparative record of the sister ships 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and Indiana, the 
first built by the Scotts, the other two by 
the Cramps. It is as follows: Indiana, 
15.61 knots; Massachusetts, 16.15 knots; 
Oregon, 16.79 knots. 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE PRINCESS ESME. 


BY 


7h first great error in the life of 
Esme Hanoum—that is to say, the 
Lady Esmé—was that, after the manner 
of high-born little girls of Constanti- 
nople, she was educated in Miss Green’s 
English school. Those who believe that 
the future of Turkey depends upon the 
emancipation of its women see in this 
school the first step of progress, and be- 
lieve that through it the minds of the wo- 
men who are to hold high positions in 
feminine Islam are to be regenerated. 
But it is, on the whole, more probable that 
the vogue it has in aristocratic harems is 
nothing but an indulged faney of the 
mothers, and has little or no bearing on 
the question of the liberation of Turkish 
women. The time will come, it is to be 
hoped, when every man’s wife will be 
permitted to see his friends and sit at the 
head of his table, and when even the 
daughters of the house may be seen in 
general company. The fact that polyg- 
amy is to-day practically a dead letter in 
the empire almost as much as in Utah is 
hopeful; but one cannot overturn the 
whole fabric of the Moslem law relating 
to women at once, and the women are in 
the worst possible position to accomplish 
it for themselves. The relaxation of 
present ideas must come from the man, 
from the patriarchal head of the family, 
through his contact with the outside 
world. The poor little girls who, like 
the Princess Esmé, are given so much 
freedom up to the veiling age, and then 
are expected suddenly to resign it all, are 
nothing short of unhappy martyrs to an 
experiment—a movement which begins at 
the wrong end. A Turkish girl who had 
gone to the English school until she was 
fourteen or fifteen, and then had to enter 
the harem, is wretchedly and bitterly en- 
vious of her former Christian school- 
mates. 

In the case of the Princess Esmé, tlie 
freedom of the English school was the 
beginning of a series of mistakes that 
made her the unhappiest of all the young 
women of the Turkish capital. 

I met the Princess Esmé in the midst 
of the gay life of Therapia, a beautiful 
Oriental watering-place like an Eastern 
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Newport, though little known on this 
side of the world. The great palaces of 
the embassies line the Bosporus on tly 
water's edge, set in gardens of the rich 
est foliage, which mount the hills behind 
them to display their beauty, and are al] 
of them gay with the many amusements 
of the diplomatic corps. Along with 
these are the summer villas of the rid 
iculously rich Greeks and Armenians, 
as well as the homes of those Europ: 
ans connected with the administration of 
the various Turkish affairs in 
hands. 

We had come in from a warm morn- 
ing game of tennis at the club grounds 
and were stopping for something cool to 
drink at the Villa Vera, one of the pretty 
little residences on the quay, the popular 
home of an English family long resident 
in Constantinople. AsI was sitting near 
the windows looking out on the water, | 
was first to see a three-oared caique pull- 
ing up to the shore, rowed by caique 
gists—noted as a class for their physical 
beauty — with gorgeous blue and gold 
zouave jackets over their soft white vests, 
and red fezzes on their handsome heads. 
The seats and the draperies of the boat 
were upholstered in blue cloth of the 
same color as the men’s coats. In the 
boat were two ladies, cloaked and vei! 
ed in approved Turkish fashion, carry- 
ing over their heads elaborate lace para- 
sols, 

We could see that they were coming di- 
rectly to the Villa Vera, where we were, 
and I, being a recent arriyal, was in a 
state of great excitement as to what was 
to happen. I had never seen one of 
these mysterious Turkish women any 
nearer than a passing carriage or caique, 
and then always properly veiled. It is 
true, high-born ladies often wear the 
slightest white tissue over their faces, and 
at the Sweet Waters of Europe or Asia 
your boat often rests.near theirs long 
enough to give you a very close view. It 
also often gives you smiles and very ex- 
pressive glances; and if the jam of boats 
continues long enough, perhaps a repri- 
mand from a near-by policeman, whose 
duty it is to see that the sly ones be- 
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have themselves in this matter of glances 
and smiles. It will certainly bring you 
a frown from the black man usually in 
attendance upon them. But even this 
had by no means satisfied my curiosity 
about Turkish ladies, and the prospect 
of two entering the drawing-room where 
I sat was reasonably exciting. 

With the daughters of the house, the 
Misses Devereaux, was a young married 
lady of American parentage, who had 
just arrived, a Mrs. Fowler, long a belle 
of Constantinople, but since her marriage 
an equally popular leader in Cairo. It 
vas she who answered my question as to 
the approaching veiled ladies. ‘* They 
are the Hamil girls,” she said, ‘‘ the Prin- 
cess Esmé and her sister. They are the 
daughters of old Hamil Pacha, who is in 
exile in the Arabian desert. Iknew them 
at Miss Green’s English school in Con- 
stantinople. They are doubtless coming 
to call on me, having seen of my visit to 
the Devereaux in the paper yesterday. 
They are now living with their uncle at 
Prinkipos; but that is a caique of the 
Dowager Khediva, so I suppose they are 
visiting her for-several days. They are 
really Egyptian princesses, you know, 
and often spend much time with the 


Khedive’s mother when she occupies her 
summer palace here on the Bosporus. You 
have doubtless seen it, opposite Candili, 


near the Sweet Waters of Asia.” I easily 
remembered the palace as one of the finest 
of the many beautiful ones that line the 
Bosporus for fifteen miles. I afterwards 
learned that the blue and gold liveries 
were those of the Dowager Klediva. 

As they left the boat and came to the 
door, I could see that they wore gowns of 
Parisiaa style under the long loose black 
dolman, or ferigé. They also wore, as do 
all of the better class of Turkish ladies, a 
peculiar turban or toque, around the top 
of which the thin white veil was grace- 
fully draped, and then brought around 
from the back across the lower front of 
the face, leaving the eyes uncovered. As 
there were three of us white-flannelled 
men lounging about the front drawing- 
room, I was much interested to know if 
we were to be presented to the visitors, 
and was equally surprised to hear Mrs. 
Fowler say, as she rose to meet them: 
‘Perhaps so. I will ask them first.” 

The visitors were taken to Mrs. Fowler's 
boudoir upstairs, and for some time it 
seemed as if we were not to meet them. 
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But when we had finally given up talk- 
ing of the subject, Mrs. Fowler came 
down stairs and said: ‘‘ The girls would 
like to come in, and I am going to bring 
them. Of course you men understand that 
you must not mention it, as you would 
get them into trouble. 
they live with their uncle they have to 
be careful, for he is very strict with them. 
When their father was here it was differ- 
ent.” 

When Esmé and her sister entered they 
had taken off ferigé and veil. Both were 
distinctly of the Turkish type, very pretty 
after an Eastern fashion, short of stature, 
and though evidently very young, both 
were more than inclined to stoutness. 
In fact, the elder, Esmé, was a noticeably 
stout young woman. We _ understood 
very well that in this she fulfilled the 
Turkish ideal, and that her figure was a 
source of pride, and a cause of much envy 
from her less generously formed country- 
women. 

What I found most objectionable in 
the young girls was the abundant evi- 
dence of cosmetics and hair-dyes. Both 
had blond hair of the unmistakable me- 
dicinal shade, and both were very much 
made up as to eyebrows and cheeks. I 
subsequently found that, as custom goes 
among ladies of their class, they were 
really very sparing in the use of cosmet- 
ics. It is thought a great advance that 
Turkish ladies of the capital have ceased 
to paint their finger-nails and blacken 
their teeth, as is still done in provincial 
harems. Their taste in dress is also of a 
rather exaggerated kind. To our eyes 
the two girls were much more appropriate- 
ly gowned for dinner than fot a morning 
eall. 

The introductions began the conversa- 
tion in French. Mrs. Fowler explained 
to us that though Esmé and her sister 
understood English and could speak it 
after a fashion, they much preferred to 
use French, which was their daily lan- 
guage, and which they spoke with an ex- 
cellent accent. They were not at all 
shy, and entered into a very lively con- 
versation. In our party was a very at- 
tractive young officer named Fischer, from 
one of the guard-ships stationed at Con- 
stantinople. He was naturally inclined 
to flirt with any girl who made eyes at 
him, and I am sure did not stop to think 
of the difference his conduct made to a 
girl like Esmé. Any young woman of 
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the world early learns to doubt all men, 
and to pay no heed to the casual avowals 
which come in the slightest intercourse, 
and which are never expected to have 
serious meaning. None of us at this 
time suspected the unhappiness that was 
to follow. 

We did not, of course, mention that 
our meeting was an infraction of the code 
feminine of Islam, and an eavesdropper 
would never have heard a word to lead 
to such a discovery. He might have 
noticed a certain sentimentality in the 
conversation. There was much banter 
back and forth as to the progress of this 
affair, or the unfortunate ending of that, 
in which the elder of the visitors took an 
active and interested part. I observed 
then, I believe, as afterwards, that the wo- 
men of educated harems think of little 
else than flirtations and escapades; they 
are said to talk and dream of nothing but 
beaux galant. I learned later that this 
is largely due to French novels, which 
they read in great numbers. 

The wife of a great pacha once 
said, in comparing her condition to that 
of Christian women: ‘‘Ah, but what 
will you? We are just as well off—lI 


believe better —than your women with 


their much-boasted freedom. We have 
done away with polygamy. It exists no 
more save in the uncivilized provinces, 
where it is as much of a Christian as a 
Moslem institution. How much better 
is it, if one’s husband has a fancy for an- 
other woman, that she should be but a 
slave of the household rather than a great 
actress or famous déclassés, with an estab- 
lishment maintained at the expense of 
your own! I, for one, prefer the slave 
woman. She at least can never be my 
rival.” 

Upon inquiry, I learned that this sur- 
prising philosophy is based on a view 
of Western life derived from French nov- 
els, in which every head of a house is 
supposed to maintain separate establish- 
ments. 

It was easy to see that Esmé and her 
sister, or, as their friends called them, the 
Hamil girls, were very much delighted 
at the chance of meeting men. They 
were pressed to remain for luncheon, but 
were afraid of the Khediva, and after 
about an hour with us went away, all of 
us making a promise to meet again soon. 
As they were expecting to return to Prin- 
kipos in about a week, they said we must 
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be sure to arrange a meeting wheneve) 
we came to the island. There, for some 
reason I have never understood, the po 
lice espionage over Turkish women is muc}) 
less severe. It seems a general willing 
ness on the part of the authorities to giv: 
them more liberty during their vacation 
in the country. One may often receiv: 
a bow and a smile in the open daylight 
there from a Turkish lady passing in he: 
carriage ; and after sunset, when the 
strict old law requires that every woman 
shall be in her home, I have seen them 
actually stop their carriages to speak to 
gentlemen. 

On a former visit to the Princes’ Is] 
ands, of which Prinkipos is the largest, | 
had been told of Esmé, and had seen the 
house where she lived with her ogrelik« 
uncle. It was a very new frame villa in 
a garden likewise new, the whole thing 
reminding you of nothing so much as 
a certain order of American suburban 
architecture. I had also heard the sad 
story, like so many others you hear in 
Constantinople, of the fall of their father 
from high favor at court, and the posi- 
tion of one of the greatest pachas in the 
land, to an exiled life in the hopeless 
Arabian desert. Where government is 
purely a thing of imperial favor, it is not 
strange that the great of to-day are the 
miserable of to-morrow. Not only is fa 
vor itself an uncertain thing, but where 
it rules there must also be intrigue and 
scandal. 

So old Hamil Pacha, who had held 
almost every office in the government, 
found himself one day supplanted by 
a younger and more clever flatterer. 
This soon was followed by evidence of 
actual disfavor, the inevitable sequence 
of royal intimacy. The former favorite, 
once disregarded, knows too much. It is 
better to be rid of him. Stories, manu- 
factured for the purpose, have reaclied 
royal ears, to the effect that he is talking 
too much, and is growing dangerous to 
have about. So probably the first thing 
old Hamil knew about it was an irade 
appointing him governor of some im- 
aginary province in the Arabian desert, 
‘in recognition of his great services to 
the empire, arJ as evidence of His Ma- 
jesty’s high favor.” And the worst of it 
is that the banished man cannot refuse 
the appointment. He prefers to accept 
the known evil, with his life, to inviting 
sudden death by a refusal. 
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An eventful summer passed before I 
met Esmé and her sister again. Mean- 
time I had had similar meetings sub rosa 
with other Turkish ladies of the more 
liberal type, and had come to learn that 
the harem is not half the secluded place 
[ had been led to believe. Do not under- 
stand me to mean that I met generally 
the Turkish ladies of the capital. During 
my residence in Constantinople I met 
only four or five, or perhaps six. And 
some of these ladies were known to en- 
joy special privileges from the court in 
this matter of meeting men. One was a 
poetess, who has actually been granted, I 
believe, full freedom, by virtue of her ac- 
complishments. Another, a cousin of the 
Hamils, has been allowed to receive for- 
eign men as a specially employed spy of 
the government—or at least that is the 
story. One hears so much of palace 
spies that one comes finally to doubt the 
disinterestedness of any Turk, and to be- 
lieve that they all keep their ears open 
and carry tales to the palace, in the hope 
of reward. And I came to know that al- 
most any great lady, if she wishes to meet 
a certain man, may do so. Sometimes 
this is done through the husband, who is 
present at the interview. But if the hus- 
band is a strict ‘‘old Turk,” the meeting 
is arranged through Christian ladies who 
are mutual friends. 

I learned many things that summer 
among others, the uncertainty of life in 
the Orient. One night the chargé d’af- 
faires at the British Embassy, the Hon. 
Michael Herbert, and his charming Amer- 
ican wife, gave a dance. This will al- 
ways be remembered in Constantinople 
as a night-before-Waterloo affair. We 
danced until morning, and left the Em- 
bassy in the highest spirits, many of the 
young men to change their clothes and 
go straight to town on the morning boat, 
where they were employed in the Impe- 
rial Ottoman Bank, or some of the big 
‘‘administrations.” By night the bank 
men found themselves prisoners in the 
bank, surrounded by twenty-five desper- 
ate revolutionists with a car-load of dyn- 
amite, who threatened at every moment 
to blow the bank, their prisoners, and 
themselves into atoms. Those of us in 
diplomatic authority made the voyage up 
and down the Bosporus and to the pal- 
ace gates in what seemed to be a vain 
effort to rescue them. All of the smiling 
women were weeping and wringing their 
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hands in despair, and the blood of thou- 
sands of Armenians ran in the streets of 
the city like a flood. I speak of this to 
show the desperation with which a young 
girl like Esmé might come to look on 
life. 

My next meeting with her took place 
on the Princes’ Islands, in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, where the great Con 
stantinople, that spends the summer on 
the spends and 
the autumn. These islands far surpass 
the Bosporus in natural beauty, which 
is saying much, but the southern sum- 
mer winds make the too hot for 
comfort. We used to that Prin- 
kipos could be moved from Marmora up 
into the Black Sea, for although the dis- 
tance is only about forty miles, the tem- 
perature varies enormously. There is a 
wonderful winding roadway to the top 
of the peak which forms the island, 
and along it are magnificent villas and 
gardens, belonging to rich Greeks and 
Armenians, and many of the more liberal 
Turks, who do not wish to live in the 
exclusively Turkish villages of the Bos- 
porus. In the morning the sun, newly 
risen, glances over the tops of the islands 
and touches the minarets and cupolas of 
Constantinople, fifteen miles away, and 
the sunsets seen from the hill-tops are the 
crowning glory of the islands. But the 
pleasant memories of this will always be 
touched with sadness, for these scenes are 
associated with the unhappy Esmé. 

We all met frequently. Mrs. Fowler 
came down and opened the house of her 
father, one of the most beautiful and 
complete on the island. We would have 
luncheon and tea in the garden, and the 
happy little Turkish girls were always 
present. They lived only a few houses 
away, and were always allowed to come 
to see Mrs. Fowler by their unsuspecting 
old uncle. 

Often after 
musicales, when 
up a mandolin 
weird Turkish 
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girls would take 
or a guitar, playing 
airs. And Mrs. Fow- 
beautiful voice, would 
sing a polyglot collection of songs. 
There were several young Turks who 
used to join us. They evidently did not 
condemn the Hamil girls for the great 
delight they found in our. very simple 
pleasure, and the meetings were perhaps 
not so secret as one might suppose. I 
follow the habit of their companions in 
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always calling them girls, and, in fact, 
Esmé, the elder, was not yet eighteen. 
Their conversation would not lead one 
to believe they were as old as this. They 
were like romantic little schoolgirls of 
fourteen or fifteen. 

It was here that we first began to no- 
tice Esmé’s preference for Fischer. She 
always made it a point to have him off to 
herself, and there was soon in progress 
what under ordinary conditions would 
have been a violent flirtation. We used 
to tease them both about it; and when 
we would not, Esmé would tease herself. 
We attached no importance whatever to 
the affair, because Fischer was openly and 
earnestly devoted to another young lady 
of our circle, and Esmé knew this as well 
as we. Then we never lost sight of the 
utter futility of expecting anything to 
come of such a flirtation. A Turkish 
woman could marry a Christian only by 
flying the country with him, a proceed- 
ing which is sure to bring scandal, and 
of which no young man with a fixed 
position and a future could be expected 
to think. 

So we all laughed about the flirtation 
and paid no further attention to it. We 
had flirtations of our own. 

One day late in the autumn, when 
Fischer had gone somewhere with his true 
lady-love, I began my usual raillery with 
Esmé about him. For the first time it 
seemed to pain her. She asked me to sit 
down by her, and we were soon in a seri- 
ous controversy. 

I told her that if she had begun to care 
about the matter she had better put a stop 
to it at once. This she would not listen to. 
‘* Whatelse havelI in life? I cannot hope 
to marry any one but some rich old dog, 
whom my uncle will select, and whom I 
shall never see until my wedding-day. 
Why should I not amuse myself while I 
am young? I hate it all—this mockery 
we Turkish women have to wear. We 
pretend we do not know anything about 
your world, and that we do not care. It 
is alla lie. We eat our lives out in envy. 
Do you suppose we do not know how 
much more your women have in life? 
No, I do not care how it may end, or 
what people will say. I intend to amuse 
myself.” 

‘** But,” I said, ‘‘the danger lies not in 
what people will say. It is in what you 
yourself will feel. There would be enough 
talk to injure you forever, if it were 





generally known that you come here and 
meet us, In the eyes of the Turkish great 
world that would be as much as if a 
Christian woman ran away with another 
woman’s husband. I do not advise you 
to stop seeing us for fear of the talk it 
might make. But I do not want you to 
care about any of us. As long as it only 
amuses you it is allright. But you must 
not deceive yourself about Fischer. I am 
sure he does not intend to deceive you. 
He likes you, I am sure, and it is very 
well for you to like him to a degree. But 
beyond that degree it would be madness.” 

‘Oh, you are very wise, you old phi- 
losopher of twenty-five! You trust a wo 
man’s wit to take care of her, even if she 
is a woman of the harem.” This with 
much forced laughter. ‘‘Iam going to 
clear my head of you very fascinating 
men. Iam going to fellow in the line of 
Zara Hanoum, and become an advocate of 
greater rights for Turkish women. Oh, 
you need not laugh! We are making 
great strides. Why actually Madame 
Djevaad Pacha is riding the bicycle in 
her high-walled garden! And she wears 
bloomers, too. In fact, I think we Turk- 
ish women may claim that our great- 
grandmothers originated this famous cos- 
tume, which seems to be creating as much 
of a stir in Paris as the new woman her- 
self.” 

Soon after this we left the islands. 
The uncle of the Hamil girls, through 
some crochet, decided to spend the win- 
ter at Prinkipos, a matter of much grief 
to them. But they came to town very 
frequently, and we used often to see them 
on the street. 

I heard nothing more of the affair be- 
tween Fischer and Esmé, but I knew 
that it was going on, or at least that she 
was pursuing it, for I believe that by 
this time he was thoroughly frightened. 
He spoke to me of it once or twice. The 
girls had come to town, and he had taken 
them to luncheon in a private room in a 
popular restaurant. He was very much 
afraid some one would see them, and that 
there would be a great scandal. ‘‘ But if 
they will come,” he said, ‘‘ I can only do 
my best to keep them from being seen. 
One cannot be rough with such a child. 
I heartily wish I had never gone into the 
thing. Esme has thrown every care to 
the wind, and she drags her young sister 
along, who, as you know, is as wax in 
her hands. It is one consolation that 
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they always come together. No one can 
say anything against the girl except that 
she defies all of the Turkish laws.” 

‘You had better put a stop to it at 
onee,” I said, ‘‘for your own sake as 
well as hers. You would feel very badly 
to have the Sultan ask your government 
to recall you for outraging Turkish hos- 
pitality.” 

‘*T have tried,” he said. ‘‘I have urged 
all of this on her, but none of it seems to 
make any impression. She says she can’t 
and won't live without seeing me. What 
1m I to do?” 

[ advised him to make her thoroughly 
angry with him. 

‘You don’t know her. She hasn't 
enough spirit to be angry with me. She 
entered into the affair knowing that I 
was practi¢ally engaged to marry another 
girl. And when & woman knows that 
and can’t be made jealous, there is little 
you can do.” 

It was the result of hundreds of years 
of heredity. If a Turkish woman nour- 
ished jealousy she would have a pretty 
hard time of it. And the strong walls 
about the harem account for the weak- 
ness of their natures. For generations 
they have had no need for the barriers 
of prudence and pride. 

In the early spring Fischer spoke to me 
one night at the club. 

‘‘T have had an awful time to-day,” 
he said. ‘‘It is the old business about 
Esmé, and now it is more serious than 
ever. She actually came to my apart- 
ments to-day alone and forced her way 
in. I never spent a more desperate 
two hours in my life than in trying to 
get her out. She has often threatened 
to pay me a visit, and I have always 
laughingly told her that if two Turk- 
ish ladies were seen coming to my 
apartments the very virtuous concierge 
would throw them out. The other day 
xame to town alone, and sent me a 
note from Tokatlian’s begging me to come 
to lunch there. I went, never expecting 
to find her alone. That was a very em- 
barrassing interview. I told her that if 
ever she came again without Adilé I 
could not think of lunching with her. 
She said that next time she would not 
ask me to lunch, but would come to 
my apartments. I talked to her very 
seriously about it, and tried to reason 
with her, or to shame her. But she 
is a perfect child. Surely she does not 
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think I will elope with her, although 
she is always telling me about the 
Princess Naimé, who ran away with 
a European. After her threat I at once 
gave notice to Frederic, my servant, 
that if ever she came, he was to say I 
was not at home. I told him what I 
actually believe to be the truth, that a 
Turkish lady had lost a portion of her 
mind, and was seeking to compromise 
herself with me. I believe she has been 
there once before. How she manages it 
isa wonder. She must bribe her coach- 
man, her servant, and her sister. She 
puts off veil and ferigé in the coupé, puts 
on a hat, and of course comes to my 
house as a European, so that the police 
will not suspect her. To-day, unfortu- 
nately for me, Frederic was away, and 
the stupid old concierge’s wife let her in. 
I at once urged her to go away, but she 
calmly took off her hat and sat down. 
I told her all of the horrible things that 
would happen to her, to each of which 
she replied that she did not care. She 
said her life was not worth living, and if 
I drove her away she would end it. I’ 
tried to laugh her out of this; but I'll 
swear laughing is no easy matter under 
such circumstances. She sat on one side 
of the room, I on the other. I have 
never kissed her, and there has never 
been anything like love-making between 
us. I grew frightened too soon to be 
drawn deeper into the difficulty. But 
Heaven knows that if it were to get out 
that Esmé spent two hours in my apart- 
ments, I should get credit for committing 
every crime in the calendar I have re- 
frained from committing. I am not in 
love with her, and I don’t even believe 
she is seriously in love with me. In the 
first place, she has an idea that every 
woman of the world must have an affair 
on her hands all the time. Then she has 
been promised to old Riza Pacha, whose 
wife died last year, and as soon as his 
proper mourning is over she is expected 
to marry him. She told me to-day that 
she preferred death to this. ‘I hope I 
shall be compromised,’ she said, ‘ then 
perhaps old Riza will refuse to marry me, 
and I shall remain free. Then no one 
will marry me, and I shall be happy.’’ 

I knew Fischer very intimately, and 
knew he was telling me the truth. It 
was the most ridiculously embarrassing 
position fora man to bein. Icould only 
advise him to use every precaution to 
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prevent their meeting. He could eas- 
ily put an end to the visits by giving 
strict orders to allow no lady of any 
kind, Turk or Christian, to enter his 
rooms. 

He must have been successful, for as 
the spring came on I heard no more of 
the matter. 

I went to the war in Greece, leaving 
the dull routine of life in Stamboul for 
the more exciting scenes of Thessaly. 
At the front I met one of the young of- 
ficers who lived in Prinkipos. He told 
me that he knew the Hamil girls, and 
that they were having a very unhappy 
time with their old uncle. It seems that 
the old man had heard how very uncon- 
ventionally the girls were behaving, and 
had put them under special guards. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t be surprised to hear of their 
running away,” he said. ‘*Of course 
their uncle is right. They can’t keep any 
reputation and carry on as they do. But, 
on the other hand, I don’t much blame 
the girls. I know what I am talking 
about. Life in a harem cannot be hap- 
py for a woman with an _ education. 
Hither we must abolish the seclusion of 
women or restrict their education. My 
little girl shall not, so long as existing 
conditions last, learn one word of French. 
It will only make her unhappy. She 
can live best as her mother and her 
grandmothers did before her. Let her 
write her letters in her own language, 
and read the Koran. Instead of French, 
let her learn housewifery and nursing. 
No one knows better than I, who was 
educated in Paris and Berlin, that our 
present system of the harem cannot last. 
But one woman cannot break it down, 
nor a band of them. It is only when 
men with my views come into power that 
the emancipation can come.” 

I had said nothing about my knowledge 
of poor Esmé’s struggle with her ideas 
of the outside world, and of her conse- 
quent discontent. 

On the very day on which I returned 
to Constantinople I heard the news of 
Esmé which was being gossiped all over 
town. The women buying in the shops, 
the men sipping their coffee in the coffee- 
houses, even the little beggars in the 
streets, were telling each other how Esmé 
Hanoum, daughter to the famous old 


Hamil Pacha, had been found dead in 
her room, all covered with blood. They 
did not at first recognize that it was sui- 
cide. This is a form of mania little 
known in their simple life. But gradu- 
ally there came into the current gossip a 
story of how a pistol was found by 
her side, which she had stolen from her 
uncle’s room. And then they would 
shake their heads and wonder why. 
They did not know any of the details of 
her life. They only knew she was a 
great lady, and had plenty of coffee and 
fine clothes, and ought to have been 
happy. 

In the high world I learned the fuller 
story. There I found great commotion. 
The drawing-rooms were filled with talk, 
and the friends of the young girl grieved 
many days, for she had been very lova- 
ble. A few of us knew that she had been 
also very unhappy. 

Meanwhile the Turkish police, prying 
agents of the palace, had been question- 
ing every one. They worried Mrs. Fow- 
ler, who was back in Constantinople 
on an inopportune visit, into nervous 
prostration because it happened that she 
had been observed with Esmé the day 
before the suicide, and of course found 
out nothing by their investigation. Her 
family told that she had often threatened 
to take her life; but her old uncle said he 
had never believed it; he thought women 
were too great cowards. Ido not think 
the police ever went to Fischer, or heard 
that he was in any way connected with 
the unhappy affair. They drew up a 
report on the case, which will be used as 
a threatening code of conduct in the 
harem world for years to come. 

A letter written by Esmé before slie 
shot herself was ample evidence of the 
unhappiness which comes to a daughter 
of the Prophet who seeks too much liber- 
ty. She was determined to die as an ex- 
ample to her people of how unhappy is 
the condition of the educated woman in 
a harem. Her appeal carried no sound 
to Turkish women, They could not 
understand it. 

But I shall never think of the women 
of the East without remembering poor 
Esmé’s letter, and the heart-breaking line 
which said, ‘‘I die because I cannot be 
free.” 
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The sailing of the American fleet from Tampa. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Hil.—THE BLOCKADE OF CUBA AND PURSUIT OF CERVERA. 


\ the American fleet which through 
many weary weeks had been waiting 
for action in grim impatience at Key 
West the news of the resolution of Con- 
gress and of the President’s order to sail 
brought great relief. The order came in 
the late afternoon of April 21, but there 
were still some ships to coal, some more 
detailed instructions to be received from 
Washington, and it was not until the 
next morning at half past six o'clock 
that they got under way and steamed 
slowly off toward Havana. The block- 
ade proclaimed by the President covered 
Havana and all ports east and west be- 
tween Cardenas and Bahia Honda, as 
well as Cienfuegos on the south coast, 
from which a railroad ran to the capital 
city. It was generally believed at the 
outbreak of the war that Havana, which 
drew most of its supplies from the United 
States, would soon be starved into sur- 
Vo. XCVIII.—No. 587.—92 


render when cut off from the continent 
and with nothing but a desolated country 
behind it to turn to for relief. Events 
showed that this conception, a perfectly 
natural one at the time, was absolutely 
unfounded. LEither Havana had vast 
stores on hand, or the surrounding coun- 
try and the blockade-running through 
the southern ports were able to supply 
the city, or all three sources combined 
were sufficient for that object. What 
ever the explanation, certain it is that 
although there was a great deal of suffer 
ing in the capital, there is no indication 
that at the end of the war it was, as a 
military position, mucli nearer to surren- 
der on account of starvation than at the 
beginning of hostilities. Nevertheless, 
with the theory then prevalent as to the 
desperate condition of the city whose fall 
meant the end of Spanish rule in Cuba, 
the American blockade closed tightly 
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over Havana, and in the opening days of 
the war Spanish vessels and steamships 
plying to the blockaded port fell rapidly 
into the hands of the Americans, until 
this commerce was practically stopped or 
destroyed. 

Blockading and prize-taking were not, 
however, the sole duties of the American 
fleet. It was obvious that any attempt to 
get into the harbor of Havana through 
its narrow channel crammed with mines 
would be at once mad and useless. But 
it was at the same time very desirable to 
keep open and unprotected, so far as pos- 
sible, the other harbors, because at that 
moment the theory was that we should 
either land a large army to proceed against 
Havana, or important expeditions to co- 
operate with the insurgents in a move- 
ment to cut off the capital from the inte- 
rior. This theory, whether strongly or 
lightly held, was soon set aside by events 
and never acted upon--a very fortunate 
thing, for it rested upon a gross under- 
estimate of the strength of Havana and 
of the Spanish forces, and upon an equal- 
ly gross over-estimate of the numbers 
and efficiency of the insurgents. In the 
early days of the war, however, it had 
sufficient strength to affect the naval 


operations near Havana, but very lucki- 
ly led, practically, only to work which 


it would have been well to do in 
event. 

The first affair growing out of these 
conditions, and the first action of the war, 
occurred at Matanzas. It was discovered 
that the Spaniards were establishing bat- 
teries and raising new fortifications at 
that port, and on April 27 Admiral Samp- 
son’s flag-ship, the New York, supported 
by the monitor Puritan and the unarmor- 
ed cruiser Cincinnati, bombarded the de- 
fences. The Spanish shooting was very 
bad, only three shots coming near the 
New York, and none hitting the Cinein- 
nati, which was much exposed. The 
American shooting, on the other hand, 
was good, from the great 13-inch guns 
of the Puritan to the rapid-fires of the 
Cincinnati. The Spanish batteries and 
earth-works were badly shattered and 
broken up, and many guns dismounted. 
As the Captain-General of Cuba an- 
nounced that only one mule was killed, 
we may conclude with almost absolute 
certainty that there must have been a 
very considerable loss of life among the 
troops exposed to the American fire. Ex- 
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cept as a warning to the Spaniards, and 
as a test of American marksmanship, the 
affair of April 27 at Matanzas was of tri 
fling importance, although great atten 
tion was given to it at the moment be 
cause it was the first action of the war by 
land or sea. But while the fleet was thus 
carrying out its orders by its vigorous 
blockade, by opening a bombardment on 
the lesser ports, and by harassing the 
coast batteries and garrisons, events were 
occurring elsewhere which determined 
the future course of the war. 

On April 23 the President called for 
125,000 volunteers, and on April 25 Con 
gress adopted a formal declaration of war, 
which stated that war had existed since 
April 21—an unquestioned truth. On the 
26th the President announced that the 
United States, although not a signatory, 
would adhere to the agreement of Paris, 
and permit no privateers. The 
of this prompt and righteous declaration 
was seen at ouce in the approval which 
it received abroad, and in the embarrass 
ment which it caused to Spain, where 
hopes were entertained that, all social and 
national efficiency being dead, something 
might still be done by legalized piracy. 
International opinion was still further 
conciliated by our giving thirty days to 
all Spanish ships to leave our ports. 
Thus, while Congress was voting money 
and preparing a bill for war revenue, 
while the call for volunteers was going 
through the land, while camps were be- 
ing formed, men mustered in, the regu- 
lars brought together from all parts of 
the country and mobilized at Tampa, we 
were settling rapidly and judiciously our 
relations with the other powers of the 
earth. There was never a moment when 
any European power could or would 
have dared to interfere with us, although 
columns of speculations, predictions, and 
mysterious warnings filled the news- 
papers on this subject. And as there was 
no danger that any one power would in- 
terfere, so after Manila there was no peril 
to be apprehended from any combination 
of powers. That was the crisis, and when 
England refused to join the concert of 
Europe in interfering .with us in the 
Philippines—an act not to be forgotten 
by Americans —all possible danger of 
interference from any quarter was at an 
end. Nevertheless, as we adjusted our 
relations to the rest of the world wisely 
and quickly, when we caught Spain by the 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS. 


throat, so the rest of the world made 
haste to define their relations, both to us 
and to our antagonist. 

England declared her neutrality on 
April 28, the same day on which the Gov- 
ernor-General of Hong-kong requested 
Commodore Dewey to leave English wa- 
ters within forty-eight hours—a polite in 
vitation fraught with much meaning to 
what remained of Charles V.’s empire in 
the East. But we were not the only people 
who had a fighting-fleet in neutral wa- 
ters. For some time past Spain had been 
collecting a torpedo-boat flotilla and a 
squadron of armored cruisers. The fleet 
thus brought together had come to the 
Canaries, and thence had proceeded to 
the Cape Verde Islands. In the days af- 
ter the Maine explosion, when relations 
between the two countries were straining 
to the breaking-point, the movements of 
these Spanish ships excited intense inter- 
est. It was rumored that they were to 
come to Puerto Rico, and had they done 
so their arrival would have precipitated 
war. But they did not start; they re- 
mained quietly at the Cape Verde Isl- 
ands, and when war came they still lin- 
gered. 





It may well be doubted whether 


they would have moved at all if they had 
been in a Spanish harbor, but, unluckily 
for them, the Cape Verde Islands were 
Portuguese, and although Portugal was 
entirely friendly to Spain, she was obliged 
to issue a proclamation of neutrality on 
April 29. Thereupon the Spanish fleet 
departed, under orders from Madrid. The 
light torpedo-boats, unprotected cruisers, 
and transports went north to the Canaries, 
and thence to Spain. The fighting-squad- 
ron was lost sight of steering westward. 
This squadron consisted of the Colon, the 
Almirante Oquendo, the Vizcaya, and 
the Maria Teresa, armored cruisers of the 
first class, all new, all the best work of 
European dock-yards, with heavy batteries 
of the finest modern rifles, eight inches 
of armor, and a contract speed of over 
twenty knots, and of three large torpedo- 
boat-destroyers, the Furor, Pluton, and 
Terror, just out of English yards, the 
last expression of Scotch and English 
building, and with a contract speed of 
thirty knots. The Squadron, as it ap- 
peared on paper and in the naval registers, 
was, as a whole, powerful in armament, 
fast,and very formidable. There it was, 
then, loose on the ocean, and the question 
































THE SPANISH SQUADRON AT THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


From a photograph obtained for the government by an American Consul 


which at once arose and overshadowed 
all others was where Admiral Cervera and 
his ships were going, for they represented 
the Spanish sea power. When they were 
found and destroyed, the campaign on the 
Atlantie side would be over, and the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards from the American 
hemisphere could be effected at the plea- 
sure of the United States. Until they 
were destroyed no movement could be 
safely or conclusively undertaken against 
either Cuba or Puerto Rico. It was the 
old, ever-recurring problem of the sea 
power, as crucial and decisive to the Unit- 
ed States in the spring of 1898 as it was 
to Rome when Hannibal faced the le- 
gions, or to the English when Napoleon 
banded all Europe together against Great 
Britain. 

The Spanish fleet was somewhere in the 
mid-Atlantic; that was all that was known, 
and speculation was rife as to its destina- 
tion. The people of the Atlantic seaboard 
thought that a descent upon the coast 
towns was at hand—an obviously impos- 
sible solution, because in the waters of New 
England the Spaniards, far removed from 
any base, would have courted destruc- 
tion. So this opinion was rejected by 
the Navy Department. Another opinion 
was that Cervera was steaming away 
southward to cut off the Oregon. Here, 
unfortunately, there was much greater 
probability of truth than in the chimera 
of the descent on the Atlantic coast towns. 
But the Strategy Board wisely decided that 
to divide or scatter the fleets in an effort 
to protect the Oregn would be a mistake 
of the first order. The great battle-ship 
must take her chance. Either she would 
slip by her enemies safely, or, if she met 
them, she would so cripple them that 


their effectiveness would be gone. So the 
Oregon was left to her fate. 

Thus two possibilities for the Spanish 
fleet were considered and set aside. <A 
third was that, after making a wide turn, 
the fleet would return to Spain, and ru 
mors of its reappearance at Cadiz kept 
coming until the moment when the truth 
was known. Such a proceeding as this, 
however, seemed too absurd, even for 
a Spaniard, to a world which had not 
yet seen Admiral Camara go back and 
forth through the Suez Canal; and the 
authorities in Washington, in consulta 
tion with Admiral Sampson, decided that 
Cervera was intending to do the sensible 
thing from a naval stand-point, and make 
for a port from which he could operate 
toward the relief of Havana. It was fur- 
ther conjectured, and on all the known 
facts and conditions very wisely conjec 
tured, that the Spanish fleet would come 
to Puerto Rico, the natural and only 
strong Spanish base for operations direct 
ed toward Cuba. On the speed to be fair 
ly estimated for such a fleet the time of 
their arrival at Puerto Rico could easily 
be determined. So it came about, on this 
theory of the conditions, that soon after 
noon on May 8 the battle-ships Jowa and 
Indiana left Key West, whence the flag- 
ship New York followed them that night. 
The rendezvous was at Juruco Cove, 
about twelve miles east of Havana. There 
they were joined from the blockading 
squadron by the two monitors Terror 
and Amphitrite, the two unarmored 
cruisers Detroit and Montgomery, the 
torpedo-boat Porter, the tug Wompatuck, 
and a collier. Then they started east to 
find the Spanish fleet. A more ill-assort- 
ed squadron it would have been difficult 
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to imagine, and the necessity which made 
it so came from the insufficient, unsystem- 
atie naval authorizations of Congress run- 
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Sampson's departure for Puerto Rico, there 
were only a little over 10,000 men at Tam- 
pa, and the wise men who had said from 


ning back over many years. In the two the beginning that we ought to move on 


essential qualities of the modern fleet, ho- 
mogeneity of type and evenness of speed, 
they were painfully deficient. The squad- 
ron was composed of the most discordant 
types, and varied in speed from the twen- 
tv knots or more of the New York to the 
monitors’ maximum of less than ten. The 
monitors, in fact, were nothing but a 
perilous incumbrance. Their low speed 
and limited coal-capacity made it neces- 
sary to tow them, and they thus reduced 
the speed of the fleet to about seven knots, 
In any sort of seaway it was impossible 
to fight their guns, and if an enemy had 
been encountered in the open ocean, they 
would have been a Linderance and a dan- 
ger, not a help. Thus burdened with 
ships fit only for the smooth waters of a 
harbor, and with a fleet-speed of seven 
knots, Admiral Sampson, thanks to the 
parsimony of Congress, set forth in pur- 
suit of a powerful squadron of homogene- 
ous armored cruisers, with a uniform con- 
tract speed of twenty knots. 

His departure was the end of the crude 
idea with which the war opened, that we 
were to batter down the Morro Castle 
and the Cabanas forts, land a few thou- 
sand troops, and take Havana out of 
hand. Before the war a high authority 
was reported to have said that in ten days 
we could have 40,000 men ready for oper- 
ations in Cuba. April 23 the President 
called for 125,000 volunteers, and a month 
later for 75,000 more. It was at once 
discovered that but very few of the regi- 
ments furnished by the States were fully 
equipped, while most of them were only 
partially equipped, and many were not 
equipped at all. Instead of being able to 
mobilize 40,000 in ten days, it was found 
that it was not possible to even partially 
muster them in that time. While sundry 
blatant newspapers were clamoring for 
an immediate advance on Havana, it was 
becoming quite clear to all men, even in 
those confused days, that it would take 
weeks and months, rather than days, to 
make these really fine volunteers into 
an army; that the machinery of trans 
portation, supplies, hospital service, and 
the rest was utterly inadequate for the 
strain suddenly put upon it, even if it had 
been good, and it was not good, but bad 
and rusty. On May 14, ten days after 





Puerto Rico, the Spanish base, and not 
begin in early summer on Havana, ulti 
mately carried their point because of 
facts more potent than the best reasoning. 

But no military movement being pos 
sible until we had command of the sea, 
the pursuit of Cervera’s fleet, from both 
the military and the naval point of view, 
was the one thing to which all else had 
to be subordinated. So while the gen- 
erals and admirals of civil life were lay- 
ing out and discussing campaigns in the 
newspapers, facts were putting the real 
war into the right channels; and while 
the prepared navy was off after Spain's 
sea power, the unprepared army was oc- 
cupying the time thus fortunately given 
in getting ready with an energy and speed 
most remarkable when one understood 
the wretched system imposed upon it 
by Congress, and the weight of needless 
clerks, endless red-tape, and fear of respon- 
sibility which had grown up in choking 
luxuriance during the long, neglectful 
peace. 

3ut although the direct attack on Ha 
vana so confidently looked for at the out- 
set was thus practically abandoned, the 
work of blockading the island and ecut- 
ting it off from all outside communication 
weut diligently forward. Various expe 
ditions were undertaken to open connec- 
tion with the Cuban insurgents and sup- 
ply them with arms and ammunition, as 
the exaggerated estimate then existing of 
their numbers and efficiency made the 
belief general that they could be devel- 
oped into a powerful offensive force, and 
be used with effect against the Spaniards. 
Then and later various expeditions were 
sent forth in the Leyden, Gussie, and 
Florida, but they had no result. The 
sarlier landings, managed and conducted 
in large measure by Captain Dorst of the 
regular army, a most gallant and accom- 
plished officer, were effective sometimes in 
the face of a sharp fire. The first skir- 
mishing took place on one of these expe- 
ditions, much courage was shown, some 
blood was shed, arms were landed, and 
communication opened with the insur- 
gents, but that was the end‘of it. There 
was no trouble about the expeditions, but 
nothing was developed by them among 
the insurgents. 
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More serious work was that entailed by 
the blockade and by attacks upon the 
lesser posts to break down tlie defences 
and destroy any lurking gunboats. Be- 
fore the New York went eastward she 
had broken up some parties of Spaniards 
who,with strange absence of humor, had 
opened on her with Mauser rifles at Ma- 
riel, but she was drawing very near to 
San Juan when, on May 11,a far more 
serious affair than any which had yet 
taken place occurred at Cardenas. Off 
that port the gunboats Machias and Wil- 
mington, the torpedo-boat Winslow, and 
the converted revenue-cutter Hudson 
were maintaining the blockade. After a 
time it was learned that there were three 
Spanish gunboats in the harbor, and on 
the 8th of May an attempt was made to 
decoy them out of the harbor, which so 
far succeeded that one came within range 
of the Machias, got a 6- pounder shell 
landed upon her, and quickly retreated. 
It was obvious, after this, that to fight the 
Spaniards it was necessary to go after 
them wherever they might be, a discovery 
which became later an accepted principle 
of the war. Acting on this theory, the 
Wilmington, Winslow, and Hudson, on 
May 11, made their way into the bay 
along an unused channel, which was free 
from mines, until they were within a mile 
and a half of the wharves where the 
enemy's gunboats were lying. Then the 
water became too shoal for the Wilming- 
ton, and the Winslow was ordered ahead 
to attack. It was a most reckless piece of 
work to undertake, for the Winslow was 
a torpedo-boat, not a fighting-ship, her 
sides were not over a quarter of an inch 
thick, and she was going to meet ships 
carrying 12-pounders. Her daring com- 
mander, Lieutenant Bernadou, and _ his 
officers and men, were, however, only 
too eager to make the attempt. On they 
went, opening vigorously with their 1- 
pounders. The Spaniards replied fiercely. 
Presently they found themselves among 
some red buoys, which marked ranges, 
and the shots from the batteries and the 
gunboats began to come home. Ten 
struck the unprotected boat. Lieutenant 
Barnadou was badly wounded, but man- 
aged to keep his feet. The steering-gear 
was smashed, and oneengine. Then came 
the eleventh shot, which killed Ensign 
Bagley and four men. The brave little 
boat was now floating helplessly in full 
range of the Spanish guns. Her destruc- 


tion seemed certain, but the Hudson, real 
ly nothing more than an armed harbor 
tug, but commanded by a gallant officer, 
Lieutenant F. H. Newcomb, came bravely 
to the rescue. The Hudson had crept 
slowly after the Winslow, and firing 
rapidly on the Spaniards, now started, in 
the midst of a storm of projectiles, to bring 
off the disabled torpedo-boat. Twice she 
got a line to the Winslow, and twice it 
parted. Then the Hudson got alongside, 
andtowed the wounded boat, with her blood 
stained decksand broken sides, out of range 
and into safety. There were five killed 
and five wounded out of the Winslow's 
complement of twenty-one officers and 
men, a terrible percentage, and the heavi 
est loss incurred by the American navy 
in any action of the war. It was a rash 
undertaking, but most brilliantly and 
gallantly faced and attempted, a proof, to 
those who rightly interpreted it, of a very 
high and victorious spirit in the navy of 
the United States, waiting only for a large 
opportunity to win corresponding tri- 
umphs. Nordid the blow dealt the Wins 
low go unavenged. When the Hudson 
and her consort were out of the way, the 
Wilmington drew in, destroyed the Span- 
ish gunboat which had been engaged, and 
smashed and silenced all the shore bat- 
teries, with a heavy loss to the garrisons. 
There was nothing more to be feared from 
the gunboats or defences of Cardenas. 
The same day that the Winslow, the 
Hudson, and the Wilmington were having 
their action at Cardenas, far away on the 
southern coast of Cuba another fight was 
taking place, in the progress of the work 
of separating the great island from the 
rest of the world. On the night of May 
10, Captain MecCalla of the Marblehead 
called for volunteers to protect the cable- 
cutters in their work. The roll was soon 
filled, and the next morning the steam 
launches of the Marblehead and Nash- 
ville, towing the two sailing - launches 
under command of Lieutenants Winslow 
and Anderson, started into the harbor 
of Cienfuegos about quarter before sev- 
en. They carried a squad of marines 
picked for proficiency as marksmen, and 
a machine-gun in the bow of each boat. 
The Nashville and Marblehead then open- 
ed fire on the Spanish batteries, and under 
cover of this, and that of the steam-launch- 
es, the crews of the other boats went to 
work. It was a perilous business, but the 
sailors grappled and cut successfully the 
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two cables they had been ordered to de- 
stroy. They also found a small cable, but 
the grapnel fouled the bottom and was 
lost. Meantime the Spanish fire grew 
hotter and hotter, pouring out from the 
batteries and machine-guns, and the boats 
began tosuffer. The well-directed tire from 
the rifles of the marines and from the 1- 
pounders kept the Spaniards from reach- 
ing the switch-house which controlled 
the submarine torpedoes, but launches 
could not contend with batteries at close 
range, and when the work for which they 
came, and which had all been performed 
under a heavy fire, was done, they with- 
drew to the ships. Nine men, including 
Lieutenant Winslow, had been wounded, 
some seriously, and three, as was reported 
later, mortally. It was a very gallant 
exploit, coolly and thoroughly carried 
through, under a galling fire, and it sue- 
ceeded in its purpose of hampering and 
blocking in the enemy at the important 
port of Cienfuegos, which was the road to 
Havana from the southern coast. It was 
another twist in the coil which the 
United States was tightening about Cuba. 

Meantime the ill-assorted fleet under 


Admiral Sampson was making the best 
way it could eastward, and the pursuit of 


Cervera’s fleet had fairly begun. It was 
known when the Spaniards had sailed, 
but whither they had gone could only 
be a matter of They might be 
going to harry the New England coast, 
or at least, as has been said, some persons 
thought this possible. More reasonable 
was the theory that they intended to in- 
tercept the Oregon. The great battle-ship 
had arrived on March 9 at San Fran- 
cisco, and on the 19th, with Captain Clark 
in command, she started on her long voy- 
age round Cape Horn, to join the North 
Atlantic Squadron. On April 7 she left 
Callao, where she coaled, for Sandy Point, 
running steadily on through heavy seas, 
but maintaining high speed. On April 
16 she reached the strait, and rode out 
a severe gale at her anchors, at Port 
Tamar. The next day the battle-ship was 
at Sandy Point, where she coaled again, 
and picked up the gunboat Marietta. On 
the 2ist the ships ran through the strait 
by which Magellan passed to found Spain's 
empire in the East, and turned northward 
in Atlantic waters. Here came the shad- 
ow of a new danger, for the Spanish tor- 
pedo-boat Temerario was at Montevideo, 
menacing an attack in the night. But 
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there was no change in speed or direc- 
tion. On the ships forged, with guns 
shotted, the rapid-fires ready, and lights 
screened at night. Officers and men 
stood double watches, and those carried 
insensible from the fire-room begged to re- 
turn as soon as they came to themselves. 
Luckily for her, the Temerario never be- 
came visible, and on April 30 the Amer- 
ican ships were at Rio. Here they meta 
cordial reception, and once more were 
coaled. Here too came news of tlie exist- 
ence of war, and of the sailing of the 
Spanish fleet with an unknown destina- 
tion. Four powerful armored cruisers 
and three torpedo-boats, somewhere, per- 
haps on the track to the north: heavy 
odds these for one ship. But Captain 
Clark leaves Ric on May 4, drops lis 
slower consorts, the Marietta and Nic 
theroy, off Cape Frio, and there is no 
quiver in his despatch of May 9, from 
Bahia. He says, quite simply, ‘‘ The 
Oregon could steam fourteen knots for 
hours, and in a running fight might beat 
off. and cripple the Spanish fleet,” and 
those who read these words think of Sir 
Richard Grenville in the years gone by, 
and know that the sea spirit of the north, 
drawn from a far-distant past, is still 
burning strong and clear in this Ameri- 
can captain and his crew. So he leaves 
Bahia, and on May 18 he is at Barbadoes, 
and then comes another space of anxiety, 
deeper among men on land than among 
those on the battle-ship, and then the 
country hears, on May 24, that the Oregon 
is at Jupiter Inlet, Florida, her great voy- 
age done. A pause, and then the world 
knows that the Oregon, after her 14,000 
miles through all seas and weather, is on 
her way to join the fighting-line, not a 
rivet, nor a bolt, nor a gearing broken or 
out of place. It appears very sharply in 
this fashion that, despite wise critics in 
Europe, American battle-ships can make 
great voyages and face the seas as well as 
fight, and that there is a capacity for true 
and honest workmanship in tle United 
States very comforting to think on. Very 
clear, too, is the still greater fact that the 
American seamen, captain and crew, are 
filled to-day with the old spirit of the sea- 
conquerors shining undimmed and strong. 

So the Spanish fleet did not seek the 
Oregon, and would have been crippled 
and shattered if it had made the attempt, 
and the department very wisely left the 
battle-ship to take care of herself, and 
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THE HOME-COMING OF THE *‘ OREGON.” 


The gunboat Hudson communicating the orders of the Navy Department. 


would not divide the fleet. And it was 
also decided, as has already been said, 
that the enemy would not go to New 
England, but that, on the assumption 
(a very violent one, as appeared later) of 
intelligent action, they would go to the 
obvious and all-important Spanish base 
of Puerto Rico. Sothither went Admiral 
Sampson, warned at Cape Haitien from 
Washington not to risk damage to his 
ships in a bombardment, and on May 11, 
when the Winslow was fighting desper- 
ately at Cardenas, and other American 
sailors were cutting cables at Cienfuegos, 
the fighting- fleet was drawing near to 
San Juan. It was still dark when the 
lights of the town became visible the 
next morning, and when the sun rose 
the city lay before them. The admiral’s 
flag was shifted to the Jowa, the tug 
Wompatuck was anchored to mark the 
ten-fathom line, and then the ships, with 
the Detroit leading, went in and opened 
fire, while the Montgomery ran in and 
silenced the batteries of Fort Canelo, on 
the other side of the bay. The Spapish 
gunnery was bad, the A +rican, improv- 
ing after the first round,, y good. The 
forts were seriously damaged, but neither 
destroyed nor silenced. Some shells pass- 


ed over into the town, wrecking and set- 
ting fire to certain buildings. In the 
third round both the New York and Iowa 
were hit, but not seriously, and one man 
was killed and seven wounded. The best 
reports obtainable put the Spanish loss at 
forty killed and seventy wounded. After 
three hours of this work the signal was 
made to cease firing, and the bombard- 
ment of San Juan was over. It had 
answered entirely its purpose, which was 
merely that of a reconnoissance in force. 
It had been demonstrated that the Span- 
ish fleet was not there, which was of high 
importance, and that the surrender of the 
city could be compelled, knowledge of 
which no advantage was taken at any 
time, and which was useless at the mo- 
ment, as we had no landing force. Such 
were the results of the affair of San Juan 
to the Americans; but there was another 
outcome, which affected only the Span- 
iards. 

The authorities at Washington were 
striving to guess accurately the probable 
destination of the Spanish fleet, and they 
very naturally based their reasoning on 
what was publicly known of the charac- 
ter and quality of the enemy's ships, and 
upon the proposition that they had a plan, 
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and would endeavor to do the best and 
most effective work possible. We know 
now that the Spaniards had no plan what- 
ever, that their ships were defective in 
cuns and ammunition, and that, instead 
of having a homogeneous and high speed 
rate, they were in poor condition, and the 
Vizeaya in such a state that, in Admiral 
Cervera’s words, she was ‘‘a boil on the 
fleet.” All calculations, therefore, based 
on the contract speed of the Spanish cruis- 
ers, and on the theory that the Spaniards 
had a plan, were quite idle in regard to 
an enemy with ships in bad condition 
and no plan at all. So while Washing- 
ton was carrying the Spanish fleet rapidly 
over the ocean at ten to twelve knots an 
hour toward a well-defined objective- 
point, in reality they were creeping along 
at seven knots an hour and making 
vaguely for some point in the West In- 
dies, to do they did not know what. On 
May 12, without any apparent reason, 
they brought up at the friendly French 
port of Martinique, and there they heard 
of the bombardment of San Juan, which 
had its last result in convincing the 
Spaniards that, whatever happened, they 
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would not go to Puerto Rico and run into 
the arms of Admiral Sampson. So, leav- 
ing behind the Terror, which had been 
damaged by the voyage, in purposeless 
fashion they went on to the Dutch island 
of Curagoa, like Martinique, within touch 
of cables, so that the wastes of ocean no 
longer sheltered them, and their where 
abouts was published to the world. This 
fact and the laws of neutrality made a 
stay impossible, and on May 15 the poor, 
purposeless, vaguely wandering fleet, af 
ter getting a little coal, set forth again 
and went to Santiago de Cuba, for no 
better reason, seemingly, than that it was 
the nearest port under the Spanish flag 
where they could hope to coal and refit. 
This haven, the last they were ever to 
enter, was a typical Cuban harbor. <A 
narrow entrance, with a channel only a 
hundred yards wide, cuts sharply between 
high hills, one of which is crowned by 
the picturesque ‘‘ Morro Castle.” An isl- 
and faces the entrance channel, which, 4 
dividing, passes on either side, and then 
opens out in a broad and beautiful bay, 
with the city lying at the foot of the en- 
circling hills. Everything in the harbor 
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Taken from the log-book of the Cristébal Colon 
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is quite invisible from the open sea. No 
more secure place could be imagined; for 
no hostile fleet, unsupported, could pass 
that narrow channel sown with mines: 
but, on the other hand, no harbor could 
be more readily blockaded, and to go out 
unperceived in the face of an alert and 
wateliful enemy was impossible. 

Here, at all events, was a chance to 
rest. There was no military or naval 
purpose to be served in Santiago, which 
had no communication with Havana ex- 
cept by telegraph, but it was better than 
helpless wandering. Coal, slow in de- 
livery, as well as provisions, was to be 
had there, and it was a very inviting 
hiding-place if not trusted in too long. 
In this wise, at all events, whatever 
their reasons, the Spaniards hid them- 
selves, and the more active part of the 
game was meantime carried on by the 
Americans, whose one object now was to 
seek and find. This was a very difficult 
task. We knew when the Spaniards 
reached Martinique, we knew again when 
they left Curagoa, and then the veil 
dropped, and Washington went to guess- 
ing and conjecturing, much hampered by 
the difficulty of getting news and orders 
to the fleets before the former had been 
superseded by fresh information and the 
latter had become obsolete. Neverthe- 
less the department did its best in all 
the confusion of reports and conjectures. 
On May 13, the day after the arrival of 
the Spaniards at Martinique, the Flying 
Squadron under Commodore Schley, con- 
sisting of the Brooklyn, Massachusetts, 
and Texas, which had been kept for this 
contingency in Hampton Roads, sailed 
for Key West, and every effort was made 
to convey information to the Puerto- 
Rican expedition. 

The same day Admiral Sampson, know- 
ing now that Cervera was not in San 
Juan, with prompt decision sailed for 
Havana, the central point to be guarded 
in case Cervera was aiming to break the 
blockade there, as he ought to have been. 
When Sampson reached Cape Haitien he 
received despatches announcing the ap- 
pearance of the Spaniards at Martinique, 
and then at Curacoa, with the subsequent 
departure from the latter island.  Tele- 
grams went at once to warn blockaders 
at Cienfuegos and to the scout Harvard. 
In the latter, dated May 15, the admiral 
said that the destination of the Spaniards 
was unknown, but was probably Santiago 


or San Juan—an instance of sagacity and 
insight which is most remarkable, for at 
that time nobody had thought of Santi- 
ago, which on the face of things was a 
most unlikely refuge. This done, the 
admiral left his slow- going squadron, 
and in the New York steamed as rapidly 
as possible to Key West. On the way 
he got tidings from a despatch - boat, 
which told him that Schley had sailed, 
and that Cervera bad with him muni- 
tions of war (which is now known to 
have been untrue), and that therefore 
his object must be to connect in some 
way with Havana. The statement as to 
the munitions pointed directly to Cien- 
fuegos as the obvious destination of the 
Spanish fleet. Therefore, on arriving at 
Key West he sent the Flying Squadron, 
consisting of the Brooklyn, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, aud Scorpion, on May 19, to 
Cienfuegos, and the following day the 
Towa, Castine, and the collier Merrimac, 
with over 3000 tons of coal on board, 
were despatched to re-enforce them. 
Just after these ships had gone word 
came from the department that press de- 
spatches reported the Spaniards at San- 
tiago. The next day, May 21, the press 
report corresponding with his own opin- 
ion, Admiral Sampson sent the Marble- 
head with orders to Commodore Schley 
to go to Santiago if he was satisfied 
the Spaniards were not at Cienfuegos. 
Later in the day, after he had left Key 
West for Havana, and evidently growing 
more certain as to Santiago, he sent the 
Hawk with another message to Commo- 
dore Schley, ordering him without qual- 
ification to go to Santiago, and, as the 
Hawk would reach Cienfuegos on May 
23, to leave before daylight on the 24th. 
Turning now to the Flying Squadron, 
it appears that Commodore Schley reach- 
ed Cienfuegos on the 21st, and on the 22d 
he wrote that he could not say whether 
the Spanish fleet was there or not, and 
complained of the difficulty of coaling. 
On the 23d he wrote, in reply to the de- 
spatches brought by the Marblehead and 
the unqualified orders conveyed by the 
Hawk, that on account of the smoke vis- 
ible in the harbor he believed that the 
Spaniards were there, that he doubted the 
report about Santiago, that he thought it 
unwise to chase a probability, and should 
remain where he was. Later in the day 
he sent another despatch, saying that a 
steamship just in reported seven ships 
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seventy miles south of Santiago, but that 
from the firing of guns which he had 
heard in the harbor, a salute of welcome, 
as he guessed, although obviously very be- 
lated, he still believed the Spaniards to be 
there. The next day, May 24, Commo- 
dore Sehley changed his mind, apparent- 
ly, and sent a long despatch complaining 
of the difficulty of coaling where he was, 
and declaring that he could not coal off 
Santiago, but saying that he should start 
eastward on the following day. So, on 
May 25, while Sampson, disturbed by 
Schley’s reply to the Hawk and Marble- 
head despatches, and by tie delay he 
foresaw, when every hour was precious, 
was sending another boat to Cienfuegos 
with orders for Santiago more imperative 
than any which had gone before, the 
Flying Squadron, which sailed on the 
evening of the 24th, was steaming to the 
eastward, convinced at last by Captain 
McCalla’s direct information from the in- 
surgents that the enemy were not in 
Cienfuegos. On the 26th, at noon, they 
were forty-seven miles west-southwest of 
Santiago’s Morro; at eight o'clock in the 
evening, twenty-two miles to the south- 
southeast of the castle. Commodore 
Schley then signalled, ‘* Destination, Key 
West vid south side of Cuba and Yuca- 
tan Channel as soon as collier is ready: 
speed, nine knots.” For one week the 
door of Santiago had been open to Cer- 
vera, coaling slowly and feebly within, 
to issue forth and go where he pleased. 
At last an American fleet was in the 
neighborhood, and still the door stood 
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open. Obeying the signal of the flag-ship, 
the fleet started slowly westward for Key 
West, and a despatch was sent by Com- 
modore Schley to Secretary Long stating 
that he could not obey the orders of the de 
partment, that he was short of coal, could 
not coal at sea from the collier, and was 
leaving for Key West. Then the Merri- 
mac broke down; the Yale tried to take 
her in tow, and the squadron drifted about, 
waiting. On the evening of the 27th of 
May they were more than forty miles 
southwest of Santiago, and out of sight 
of land. Cervera’s door was still wide 
open. At noon on the 28th they were 
still thirty-nine miles west by south of 
Santiago, and then, shortly after one 
o'clock, came a signal from the flag-ship 
to move to the eastward. Steaming slow 
ly, the squadron reached Santiago that 
evening. The next morning, at quarier 
before eight, the Jowa made out the Colon 
and two other cruisers in the harbor. 
The game of hide-and-seek was at an end, 
and the Spanish fleet had been found at 
last. There was and could be no ques 
tion now as to going away, and the squad 
ron during May 30 stood to and fro off 
Santiago, well out from the land,with the 
Marblehead and Vixen patrolling nearer 
inshore. During that day the New Or- 
leans appeared with the collier Sterling, 
and on the next day, May 31, the Massa- 
chusetts leading, with Commodore Schley 
on board, and followed by the New Or- 
leans and Jowa, rau in and opened fire 
upon the ships and batteries in the har- 
bor.. The ranges began at 8500 yards and 
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CAPTAIN EVANS OF THE ‘‘ IOWA” SIGHTING THE ‘‘ CRISTOBAL COLON’ AND THE 
MARIA TERESA” IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


The first man to sight the fleet was Lieutenant-Commander Rogers, Executive Officer of the Jowa, who descried the Cristébal Colon 


were increased to 11,000, the bombard 
ment lasting half an hour, the shots fall 


ing short on bota sides, and no damage 
being done to either the Spaniards or the 
Americans. Then the ships drew off to 
their station, well out from the land, to 
continue this somewhat remote blockade. 
Cervera’s door was closing upon him 
He could still come out at his pleasure. 
but at the cost, perhaps, of a fight. 

The anxiety in Washington and on 
board the flag-ship of the North Atlantic 
fleet during these perilous days, while the 
Flying Squadron was making its way 
eastward from Cienfuegos and drifting 
about forty miles away from Santiago, 
was intense, and grew more feverish as the 
presence of the Spanish fleet became more 
assured and the despatches from Commo- 
dore Schley more uncertain. On May 27, 
after sending, as has been said, impera- 
tive orders for the third time to leave 
Cienfuegos, Admiral Sampson received 
Commodore Schley’s despatch of the 24th 
depicting the difficulties of coaling and 
announcing his departure for Santiago. 
Thereupon he ordered Captain Folger, in 
the New Orleans, to proceed at once to 
Santiago, direct Commodore Schley to 
maintain the blockade there at all haz- 
ards, and to use the collier Sterling (a 


stenographer’s mistake for the Merrimac) 
for the obstruction of the channel by 
sinking her in the narrowest part. The 
next day, May 28, at midnight, came 
news from Secretary Long of Schley’s 
despatch of the 26th announcing his de- 
parture from Santiago for Key West, 
which had made the day of its arrival the 
darkest of the whole war to the Navy 
Department. The Secretary asked also 
if Sampson could go with the New York, 
Oregon, and Indiana to Santiago, and 
how long he could blockade. Sampson 
replied that he could blockade indefinite- 
ly, and asked leave to go at once with the 
New York and Oregon. Permission came 
in the evening, and at eleven o'clock 
Sampson left Key West in the New York, 
was joined the next morning by the 
Oregon, the converted yacht Mayflower, 
and the torpedo-boat Porter, and set 
off at high speed for Santiago. On the 
way, filled with anxiety because the last 
news was that the Flying Sauadron had 
left Santiago, the admiral met the Yale 
and the St. Paul, and received from Cap- 
tain Sigsbee a despatch from Commodore 
Schiey of May 29, announcing that the 
Spanish cruisers had been seen and that 
he was blockading the port. Greatly re- 
lieved, the admiral sped on, and at six in 
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THE LAST OF THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC.”’ 


the morning of June 1 he saw the Colon 
inside the Morro point, and the Flying 
Squadron lying off the narrow entrance. 
All was well; the Spaniards had been 
found, they were still in their hiding- 
place, and now the door was to be closed, 
so that Cervera could only choose be- 
tween capture in the harbor, and opening 
the door and rushing to destruction out- 
side 

The first movement of Admiral Samp- 
son was to obstruct the narrow channel. 
He did not hope to block it permanently, 
for he knew that any obstruction could 
sooner or later be removed by dynamite. 
But he believed, and with reason, that he 
could obstruct it temporarily, and his ob- 
ject was to gain time for the arrival of 
the troops, whose coming was already an- 
nounced, and whose presence would be 





absolutely necessary to 
enable him to get at 
the Spaniards, either by 
forcing Cervera to leave 
the harbor, or by obtain 
ing control of and clear 
ing the mine-fields so 
that he could himself 
enter and attack. To 
attain this object he had 
decided to sink a collier 
in the channel, and gave 
orders to that effect to 
Captain Folger when he 
sent him off on May 27 
toSantiago. On the 29th 
he opened the subject to 
Lieutenant Richmond 
Pearson Hobson,a young 
naval constructor of 
marked ability and ener 
gy, and by the time tlie 
fleet reached Santiago on 
June 1 Hobson had pre- 
pared his plans, which 
were so thorough and ex 
cellent that the admiral 
decided to place the peril 
ous and important work 
wholly in the hands of 
that young officer. Thus 
far nothing had been 
done toward closely lock 
ing Cervera up in his re 
treat, but as soon as Ad- 
miral Sampson arrived 
the Merrimac was se- 
lected to be sunk in the 
channel, and the work 
of stripping her and making ready the 
anchors which were to hold her, and the 
torpedoes which were to shatter her bot 
tom, went forward with hot haste under 
the direction of Lieutenant Hobson. The 
call for volunteers was made by signal, 
and hundreds of the sailors came forward. 
Men begged to be taken, implored Hobson 
to choose them, and turned away utterly 
miserable because they could not go on a 
desperate undertaking which every one 
believed meant certain death. Here was 
a very fine and noble spirit, telling what 
the American navy was, and why it was 
soon to be victorious—something here 
quite worthy of the consideration of Spain, 
which had so insisted upon senseless war. 

Hobson finally selected from the crowd 
of applicants Phillips, Kelly, Mullen, and 
Deignan, of the Merrimac, because they 
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were familiar with the ship; then he took 
Charette, a gunner’s mate, and Montague, 
chief master-at-arms, from the New York, 
and thus completed his little erew. Cap- 
tain Miller of the Merrimac was bitterly 
disappointed when the admiral told him 
he could not go, but that did not prevent 
him from giving every advice and help 
to the men who were going on his ship. 
The preparations, although pushed with 
such intense energy, were so many that 
it was difficult to get them finished, and 
the night was far gone when all was done. 
At last the ship started, and then there 
was more delay in trying to tow the 
launch, which was to run in as near as 
possible and wait to rescue any survivors 
after the ship had sunk. When they 
finally set forth there was already a 
streak of light in the east, and as the 
Merrimac was steaming to the harbor en- 
trance, the torpedo-boat Fremont dashed 
up with an order of recall from the ad- 
miral. Back went the Merrimac, and a 
day of waiting and suspense followed, 
not easy to bear when men’s nerves are 
strung to such work as lay before Hob- 
son and his crew. Mullen, utterly ex- 
hausted by his labors in preparing the 
ship, gave out, and his place was taken 
by Murphy, a cockswain on the Jowa. 
Robert Crank, the assistant engineer of 
the ship, with bitter disappointment, was 
ordered away at the last moment and 
not allowed to go. Finally the long day 
passed, night came, and at half past three 
in the morning the Merrimac started 
again, this time with an additional man, 
Clausen, who was cockswain of the barge, 
and had come on board with Ensign 
Powell. He asked permission to go, and 
was accepted by Hobson, thus getting his 
chance at the great prize of death in bat- 
tle. This time there was no recall; on 
she went, every man at his post, the 
young lieutenant standing upright and 
alone on the bridge, Deignan at the wheel, 
steering coolly and taking every order 
with absolute correctness, and not a sailor 
moving except at the word of command. 
Nearer and nearer the doomed ship went, 
with gradually slackening speed. Then 
the Spaniards saw her, and there came a 
storm of shot and shell, fierce, resistless, 
like a torrent. Still on the ship steered, 
still slackening in speed—goes too far, as 
the event proved, her steering-gear hav- 
ing been shot away, and the lashings of 
Montague’s anchor, which dropped too 
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soon—and then, torn by her own torpe- 
does and by those of the enemy, sinks far 
up in the channel. The parting of the 
anchors, the loss of the steering-gear, and 
consequent running in too far, the sweep 
of the current, combine, and she goes to 
the bottom, lying lengthwise, and not 
across. The crew, every task performed, 
lie at the appointed place upon the deck 
in the storm of projectiles, the torpedoes 
exploding beneath, and go down with the 
reeling ship into the whirl of dark wa- 
ters. They have done their duty. The 
Merrimac, as she lies now, makes the en- 
trance perhaps a little more difficult, but 
does not block it. So far the attempt 
fails, but the brave deed does not fail, 
for such gallantry is never a failure. It 
rouses and uplifts the American people, 
for these en are theirs; it appeals to the 
lovers of daring the world over; it is « 
shining and splendid feat of arms; it 
tells to all what the American navy is; 
it ranks Hobson with Cushing when he 
pushed his torpedo against the Albe- 
marle, with Decatur when he fired the 
Philadelphia. And the men who did the 
deed cling, chilled and spent in the wa- 
ter, to the raft which is fast to the sunk- 
en ship, and in the darkness are not hit 
or found, but in the morning are taken 
off by Admiral Cervera, who greets them 
as ‘‘valiente.” On the American side, 
brave young Powell, creeping about with 
his launch, in the midst of a heavy fire 
from the batteries, on the chance of res- 
cuing Hobson and his men, comes out at 
last, much fired at, but with no one of the 
Merrimac crew on board, and when he 
closes his report, saying simply, ‘‘and no 
one came back, sir,” the fleet fear the worst, 
and believe that the gallant deed has been 
paid for with eight lives. But later in 
the day comes out a Spanish boat, with a 
flag from Admiral Cervera, to announce 
that Hobson and his sailors are prisoners, 
alive and well, and little hurt. It is sad 
that for the sake of Spain they could not 
have remained with Admiral Cervera—a 
brave man facing inevitable ruin with 
courage — but they were turned over to 
the military authorities on land, who 
placed them and kept them for some 
days in the Morro Castle, in range of the 
American bombardment—an act rather 
sullying to a people who.are fond of 
talking about honor, but appear to think 
words enough. 

So closed the first move of Admiral 
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Sampson to blockade the enemy. The 
second, which began at the same time, 
lasted for many weary days, and was nei- 
ther suddenly brilliant nor vividly pic- 
turesque, but like much of what is best in 
the world, without show, with no chance 
of ever getting the due meed of praise, 
did efficiently and well the work that was 
there to do. This second move was the 
establishment of the blockade of the har- 
bor by the ships. Foreign experts doubt- 
ed whether it were possible to blockade 
four cruisers and two fine torpedo-boat 
destroyers in any harbor. The latter, it 
was thought, would surely slip out in the 
darkness, and then would come in a mo- 
ment’s space the destruction of a battle- 
ship or two, and so an end of the block- 
ade. But there was no darkness in the 
entrance of Santiago Harbor after the 8th 
of June. Two battle-ships, relieving and 
supporting each other, went in every 
night within four miles, and the rays of 
the powerful search-lights made the nar- 
row channel as bright as day. So great 
was the glare that when the fatal mo- 
ment came Admiral Cervera did not dare 
to issue forth into that zone of white light, 
where he, blinded by the glare, would have 
been a helpless target for an enemy veiled 
in the darkness. At night also picket- 
launches ran in less than a mile from the 
shore, and then within rifle range, tossing 
often on rough seas, watched through the 
long hours, ready to give warning of the 
slightest movement from inside the har- 
bor. The close blockade by day begun 
on June 1 was kept up and constantly in- 
creased in stringency. The ships, at first 
stationed at six miles from the harbor 
mouth, were drawn in to four miles a lit- 
tle later, and the enemy thus hemmed in, 
so that at no hour in the twenty-four 
could he come forth without meeting the 
American fleet in carefully chosen posi- 
tions, ready for battle, and with orders 
which left no room for doubt as to just 
what they should do. In this blockade, 
where nothing was overlooked and no- 
thing forgotten, Admiral Sampson, by 
strenuous honest work, by keen foresight, 
and by unwearying and unceasing vig- 
ilance, made not only possible, but hu- 
manly speaking, certain, the great victory 
which was to come, a great feat in naval 
warfare, and a very fine and lasting ser- 
vice to the American campaign. 

The blockade was varied by a bombard- 
ment on June 6, by an attack on the bat- 
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tery east of the Morro by the New Orleans 
on June 14, and by another general bom- 
bardment on June 16. In all these at 
tacks the American gunnery was excel 
lent, and the batteries were for the time 
silenced. To these bombardments were 
added the assaults of the Vesuvius, which 
arrived on June 13, and began at once to 
run in at night and hurl her dynamite 
shells at the forts and harbor. The ship 
had a terrible weapon, but as she was un- 
able to get direction or aim, the falling of 
her shells was largely a matter of accident. 
If by chance they struck near a battery, 
aship, or a building, wreck and ruin fol- 
lowed, but wherever they dropped the 
explosion was so terrific, coming as they 
did silently out of the darkness, that they 
carried consternation and alarm, and had 
a moral effect wholly out of proportion 
to their actual results, tending in this 
way, no doubt, to prevent any attempts 
on the part of the Spaniards either to 
seek escape at night or to send out tor- 
pedo-boats. 

Only one point remained to be covered 
in order to assure the successful main- 
tenance of the blockade, and that was to 
possess a safe harbor for shelter, coaling, 
and repairs. This indispensable adjunct 
Admiral Sampson secured by sending the 
Marblehead and Yankee to Guantanamo, 
where they drove the Spanish gunboats 
to the inner harbor, which was protected 
by mines in the channel, and made them- 
selves masters of the outer harbor, which 
was excellently suited to the needs of the 
fleet. To make possession useful as well 
as complete, it became necessary to hold 
a position on shore and drive back the 
enemy, so that they could not annoy the 
ships and boats in the bay. For this 
work the first battalion of marines, which 
had left Key West on June 7, was em- 
ployed, and on June 10 their transport, 
the Panther, arrived in Guantanamo Bay. 
The marines, between five and six hun- 
dred strong, landed immediately, and es- 
tablished themselves on a low hill where 
a Spanish block-house had been destroyed 
by the guns of the Yankee. The next 
evening they were attacked by the Span- 
iards concealed in the chaparral, and two 
men on outposts were killed. The attack 
was renewed in the night by the unseen 
enemy, and Surgeon Gibbs was killed 
and two privates wounded. The next day 
the camp was shifted to a better position, 
and some sixty Cubans came in and joined 
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the Americans. The firing of the Span- 
ish continued throughout the night, and 
Sergeant Good was killed, but on the 
13th, with the aid of the Cubans, who 
knew the country, they were easily re- 
pelled. On the 14th the Americans took 
the offensive. Two companies of marines, 
supported by the Cubans, left the camp at 
nine o'clock to destroy the well at Cuzco, 
which was the only water-supply for the 
Spaniards within twelve miles. They 
failed to cut off the enemy, as they had 
hoped, but they drove the Spaniards 
steadily before them, reaching the inter- 
vening hill first, and carrying the crest 
under a sharp fire. As the marines de- 
scended into the valley the Spaniards 
broke cover and retreated rapidly, and at 
three o'clock the fight was over, the well 
filled up, and the heliograph signal sta- 
tion captured and destroyed. One lieuten- 
ant and seventeen men were taken pris- 
oners, and they reported a Spanish loss 
of two officers and fifty-eight men killed, 
and a large number of wounded. On the 
American side one marine was wounded, 
and about a dozen were overcome by heat. 
This was the end of the Spanish attacks. 
They had had enough, and withdrew, 
leaving the American post undisturbed to 
the end of the campaign. The marines 
had done their work admirably. For 
three days and nights they had met and 
repelled the attacks of a concealed enemy, 
never flinching under the strain which 
had been upon them without a moment’s 
relief. Then they had taken the offen- 
sive, and had marched and fought for six 
hours under the tropical sun and through 
a dense forest and undergrowth with the 
steadiness and marksmanship of experi- 
enced bushfighters. Altogether a very 
brave, honest, and effective piece of work, 
showing admirable discipline and a sur- 
prising readiness to meet new and strange 
conditions. 

On June 15 the work of the marines 
was followed up by the Marblehead, Tex- 
as, and Suwanee going into Caimanera, 
silencing the batteries, and driving the 
Spaniards completely away. The ships 
penetrated so far into the channel of the 
inner harbor that they ran on to torpe- 
does, the Marblehead picking up one on 
her propeller, fortunately so thick with 
barnacles that it did not explode by con- 
tact, as it was intended to do. Thus the 
affair at Guantanamo Bay was finished, 
and a secure refuge, base, coaling and re- 
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pair station were secured for the fleet, 
which assured its ability to continue the 
blockade—a very important operation, 
performed with the thoroughness, fore- 
sight, and minute care which character- 
ized all Admiral Sampson’s work. But 
the best arranged and most systematic 
blockade, the most vigorous and sustained 
bombardments, the workmanlike estab- 
lishment of a fine naval base—none of 
these things could bring the American 
ships alongside the Spanish cruisers. It 
was not the comparatively feeble batter- 
ies of the Morro, the Socapa, or Estrella 
Point which stood in the way. That 
which held back the American fleet was 
the mine-field at the entrance of the 
harbor, sown thick with torpedoes and 
submarine mines, exploding either by 
contact or by electric wires leading to 
batteries on shore. The navy which 
offered hundreds of volunteers to accom- 
pany Hobson had plenty of officers and 
men who would have cheerfully dared 
all the dangers of that narrow channel, 
defying alike shore batteries and sunken 
mines. But such an attempt would have 
been not only perilous, but worthless. 
Small ships, which perhaps might have 
slipped in, would have been utterly use- 
less against the heavy Spanish cruisers, 
and a battle-ship sunk by torpedoes in 
the narrow channel would have been a 
useless and crippling sacrifice, and would 
have blocked the entrance so that the 
Spaniards could never have been forced 
out and the American fleet could never 
have gone in. Once the mine-field was 
cleared, the ships could go in, but the 
mines could not be reached or removed 
until the batteries at the entrance were 
taken and the garrisons driven away. 
For this land-work the fleet had no ade- 
quate force. To reach and destroy the sea 
power of Spain in the West Indies, upon 
which the whole campaign against both 
Cuba and Puerto Rico turned, an army 
was needed to support the fleet, to take 
the entrance forts and permit the ships 
to enter, or else capture the town itself 
and force the Spaniards out into the open. 
Thus it was that while Admiral Samp- 
son was perfecting his blockade at every 
point, he was urgently asking that land 
forces be sent fo his support, and all the 
officers and men of the fleet were wait- 
ing impatiently for the coming of the 
army which should deliver the Spanish 
cruisers into their hands. 
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" IANCA, do you see that little path?” 
‘*Nonsense! There isn’t any to 
see. I told you there wouldn't be.” 

‘‘There is. Stand back here where I 
am and you'll see it.” A long pause. 

‘*T wo bodies can’t possibly occupy the 
same place, Charles. Don’t they teach 
natural science in France?” 

‘*The most natural of all the sciences, 
dearest. Don't ‘keep yourself so far re- 
moved,’ as my uncle calls it.” 

‘Then don’t make it so necessary !” 

‘*T won’t move a finger—I swear I 
won't—if you'll come here and look at the 
path. You can’t see it from where you 
stand in the dusk.” Another pause, and 
a rustling of the weeds and dry grass 
growing outside the neglected old grape- 
arbor. Then a girlish laugh. 

‘Oh, oh! Ido see it. It leads straight 
from your uncle’s house, and it looks for 
all the world like a little rabbit-path in the 
weeds. Do you really think he meets her 


out-doors here somewhere? Howcan they! 


They are so old.” 

‘‘ Everybody can't be as young as you 
and [.” 

‘*Oh, you said you wouldn't!” 

‘Well, I didn’t. I only wanted to. 
How old is your grandmother?” 

‘*T don’t know; thousands of years old. 
How old is your uncle?” 
**About that same 

pause. 

‘‘Just think of it! So old, and still 
having rabbit-paths worn towards her!” 

‘‘As for rabbit-paths, I expect to be 
keeping my rabbit-gun loaded long after 
your head is white, Bianca.” 

“Don’t. I want to be sensible. Do 
you know, this will make an awful fuss 
if my parents and my uncles and aunts 
find it out.” 

“Then don’t tell them. 
see why they should care. 
for my part.” 

‘You wouldn't like them to marry!” 

‘“Why not?” 

‘‘ Why—why—it would be so very bad 
for grandmamma. It would agitate her 
so.” This time it was the man who 
laughed. 

‘* Maybe she'd like to be agitated. Why 


age.” Another 
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should we care? We have enough on our 
own hands just now.” 

*“Oh, but I would care. It would be 
so absurd. The family would all hate it; 
and I suppose your family in France 
would look on it as a terrible mésalliance, 
wouldn’t they?” 

**He wouldn't care how they looked on 
it. He'll never go back there again. He 
never has since he went back for me and 
the title. Besides, wouldn’t that bea high 
note, when he was only a tutor for your 
grandmother's children once upon a time?’ 
He taught your own mother ‘ze musique 
and ze languages.’” 

‘**But that was long, long ago, before 
he became the Count Malleville with lots 
of money. He's richer than my grand- 
mother now. I think he’s bought half 
her plantation from her; and as for your 
new house over there, it would cast ours 
all in the shade if your trees weren’t kind 
enough to hide it.” 

Again rang out the pretty gurgling 
laugh of a very young girl. 

*“Oh, do you remember how grand- 
mamma used to mimic’ him, and tell us 
about when he was a resident tutor here 
and wouldn't keep our American Sundays? 
‘Oh, Madame Outerbrook, Madame Outer- 
brook, it is to be your Sunday all ze day 
to-day. Well, I will go and rupticate my 
stockings.’ And then when grandmother 
told him he really mustn’t darn his stock- 
ings on Sunday, ‘Oh, Madame Outer- 
brook, we all get to ze heavens our own 
way. Le bon Dieu, he understands. On 
zat last day he will say, ‘‘ Presbyterian, 
you go zare; Episcopalian, you go zare; 
Catholique, you go zare; Monsieur Malle- 
ville—you go where you please.” ’” 

The two laughing young voices joined 
together in the last words, as if uniting in 
a well-known recitation. Then the man’s 
voice went on alone: 

‘You mark my words, she’s going to 
‘rupticate’ his stockings for him from now 
on. Your grandmother never mimicked 
him to me, Bianca. Of course she didn't. 
I'm his nephew. Don’t you remember 
how you girls used to hide me behind her 
chair and then tease her to mimic him? 
I remember everything we ever did to- 
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gether, dear. You are so beautiful, Bianca, 
and I do love you so.” Another pause. 
‘“Come, let’s walk down by the pond 
where no one else goes, and look for—” 

‘* Frogs’ legs, you Frenchman?” 

‘‘No; for our ancestors, and each other, 
dearest.” 

The rustling of feet in the dry grass 
crew louder, then fainter and fainter. 
Before all sound died away the girl’s 
voice came back clearly: 

‘‘Do you know, I think you must be 
right, for I haven’t heard grandmamma 
mimic him in ages—not since we were 
all children together. Isn’t it too funny? 
And it’s kind of pathetic too. There'll 
be an awful fuss!” 


‘*So we are to be opposed, it appears, 
my dear count,” said Madam Outerbrook, 
looking up into her aged lover’s face 
and laughing softly, but, alas, not as the 
young Bianca had laughed. They were 
sitting together in the old grape-arbor 
hand in hand,as the two young lovers had 
stood outside a few minutes before. There 
had been only some grape leaves between 
the two couples. Count Malleville re- 
plied by lifting the fragile but still beau- 
tiful old hand to his lips. 


‘*Let them oppose,” he said, sturdily, 
in his exact accent, which the young peo- 
ple had faithfully rendered a few mo- 


ments before. ‘‘ Let them oppose,” he 
repeated, again kissing Madam Outer- 
brook’s hand. 

‘‘Take care, dear friend,” she replied, 
with spirit, and smiling up at him, ‘‘ you 
might agitate grandmamma! So Bianca 
and Charles are in earnest, after all. 
Your nephew and my favorite grand- 
child. That will be very nice.” 

‘Tt will be very nice,” echoed Monsieur 
Malleville. ‘‘We might have—how do 
you call it?—a dooble wedding.” 

‘** Nonsense!” said Madam Outerbrook. 
She laughed, and colored a little vefore 
she went on, with feeling, ‘‘The young 
think the old cease to feel, Monsieur 
Malleville.” 

‘*To feel, one must have lived seventy 
years,” said Monsieur Malleville, quickly ; 
and Madam Outerbrook laughed aloud. 

‘In the liberal translation we call that 
‘No fools like old fools.’ Sometimes I 
wonder if we are two old fools.” 

‘* T hope it,” returned Count,Malleville, 
earnestly—‘‘I hope it;” and Madam Out- 
erbrook laughed again. 
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“At least we are old enough to know 
our own minds,” she said. ‘It is my 
family who will make the greatest objec- 
tion, 1 fancy. Perhaps you would like 
me to assure you again that I am not to 
be shaken.” 

‘“*T have already that assurance here,” 
answered Monsieur Malleville, his hand 
on his heart ‘‘ But, my dear lady, now 
that our children suspect —you heard 
them talk of ze rabbit-path,” he laughed, 
good-naturedly—‘‘ would it not be more 
dignified that we announce our inten- 
tions?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Madam Outerbrook, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes, you are always 
right, my dear friend. It is better to be 
frank with them. To-night they will all 
be dancing in the house. The moonlight 
is gone for this month, and there will be 
nothing to take them outside. Shall we 
tell them to-night, when they are all to- 
gether? Very well; that is decided.” 


Every summer it was the family cus- 
tom that all of those who owed their be- 
ing to Madam Outerbrook—to the remot- 
est babe—should return to her spreading 
roof for the hot season, and naturally 
there was each year a larger tribe return- 
ing; but in this particular summer, it 
having been a fruitful epoch in the nev- 
er-barren Outerbrook family, they had 
crowded in, branch and twig and budding 
leaf, until the great old mansion was a 
veritable tent of Abraham. Because the 
children were so many more, or else her 
strength was less, Madam Outerbrook had 
never before been so unduly nervous con- 
cerning the safety of these soft small 
creatures that, like little tadpoles restored 
to their proper element, rioted all the 
hot day long over her old plantation. 
It seemed to her, too, that the children 
had never been so ambitiously trouble- 
some, while their parents had never been 
so recklessly careless of their safety; and 
it was then she contracted a habit that, as 
it grew upon her, was to wear on her 
nerves and tire her beyond words. She 
never knew quite how it began, but she 
suddenly found herself constantly and 
anxiously numbering the children. When- 
ever they came to their meals she counted 
them; and again—and most important— 
at night she would creep up the stairs 
and number them in their innocent sleep. 
There were always thirty-seven of them; 
and she was always heartily ashamed of 
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her foolish fears, but this did not prevent 
their recurrence the next day and the next. 

On the day of this history, engrossed in 
her own affairs, Madam Outerbrook had 
not once counted her brood, and that 
night they lay upstairs unnumbered, 
away from the strains of music that gave 
other employment to the slippered feet 
of their young mothers, dancing below. 

For there was dancing in the house 
that night, as Madam Outerbrook had 
prophesied there would be. All of the 
family proper, and most of their young 
neighbors also, weré gathered together, 
as asked or unasked they always flocked 
into the great Outerbrook ball-room when 
the moon failed. Generally Madam 
Outerbrook was first in the ball-room 
to formally welcome her guests, for she 
believed in a degree of formality; but 
on this oceasion the dancing was well 
under way before she made her appear- 
ance; and when she did enter the hall it 
was leaning on the arm of Count Malle- 
ville, with whom she had walked the whole 
circle of the room before she seemed to 
find a chair to her liking. Count Malle- 
ville, too, though always scrupulously 
attired and ever ceremonious in manner, 
showed, both in his dress and bearing, an 
air as of preparation for some occasion. 
Added to these straws in the wind, Madam 
Outerbrook wore a set of jewels which at 
once brought on this whispered conversa- 
tion in a corner of the room: 

“Oh, Charles, do look; do! Grand- 
ma’s not leaning on your uncle’s arm; 
she’s supported by it, and she’s got on 
her maiden jewels—the beautiful ones she 
brought with her into the family. She 
always wears the Outerbrook jewelry 
grandfather gave her. And look at your 
uncle’s face! I do believe they’ve some- 
thing to tell us to-night!” 

‘If they do, just as surely as I stand 
here, we'll follow it by announcing ours. 
Let’s announce ours first, Bianca. Come, 
tell them now.” 

‘**Tt’s too late,” 
across the room. 


said Bianca, looking 
‘*Look! Do you sup- 
pose grandmamma can be going to stand 
up and announce it out loud!” 


But no, though Madam Outerbrook 
had risen, it was only to hurry abruptly 
from the room. The sight in the ball- 
room of all these bare-necked, bare-arm- 
ed, laughing, careless, chatting young 
mothers—her own daughters—had given 
her a sharp reminder of the duty for once 
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neglected. Count the children she must. 
let wait what would. She hurried up the 
stairs to a great bedroom, which she had 
fitted into a kind of dormitory for all the 
younger children. It was a part of one 
of the two great wings of the house that. 
after one fashion of Southern homes. 
curved out like hospitable arms on either 
side of the main building. The apartment 
was very large, and there was nothing in 
it but beds; some of them’cradles, some 
little trundle - beds, that held one smal! 
child snugly, and some great four-posters, 
easily embracing four or five children, 
their bodies lying across the mattresses, 
their little heads, light and dark, bolstered 
in a row at the long sides. The big airy 
room was the prettiest of sights on these 
hot summer nights, when the tossing brood 
flung off their light coverlids and lay 
with plump and naked arms and legs out 
stretched in their childish dreams. The 
grandmother could not understand that 
the children’s own mothers so rarely toiled 
up the stairs to enjoy this vision. 

A little breathless with her haste, and 
holding up her heavy skirts bunched to 
gether in the front, Madam Outerbrook 
began a hurried counting of the flock. In 
her young days she had had the care of 
her mother’s poultry-yard, and often as 
she stood thus in the big dormitory, or 
moved from aisle to aisle among the beds, 
she thought of those other restless broods 
she had with difficulty numbered over in 
their coops. The sleeping children did 
not move so distractingly as the chickens 
had moved, but if she were tired, as she 
too often was now, she would on a first 
count make them out one or two more 
than thirty-seven or one or two less. She 
was neve: satisfied until by two counts 
they proved an odd thirty-seven. It did 
not surprise her now that, with so much 
else of vital moment on her mind, the 
children counted but thirty-six on her 
first tally. She only began again more 
painstakingly and with less hurry, mov- 
ing from bed to bed, and examining the 
knobs under the covers that might be 
heads or pillows. At the last cot her 
heart, that for years had been beating less 
and less strongly, began to throb sharply. 
The count again was one short of thirty- 
seven. A thin night taper shone in a 
corner of the room, and lifting it in hands 
that trembled a little, she made her round 
again, pausing long at each bed. There 
were Minnie’s two boys and one girl; 
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there was John's boy safe enough; there 
should be a girl of John’s too. No; 
she was grown now; sue was Bianca, 
downstairs daucing. Josie’s big twins 
in this bed; her boy—he too was old 
enough to be dancing downstairs. There 
should be thirty-seven children with- 
out Bianca and Josie’s boy. Madam 
Outerbrook’s head began to swim. All 
the while she was confusedly trying 
to sort out her lost lamb, if one were 
lost, she was seeing shocking visions of 
some one of these well-worshipped little 
bodies lying pitifully in the bottom of 
the pond, or smothered in her barn, or 
lost perhaps in her stable in some more 
horrible fashion. It seemed to her at first 
impossible to identify her loss, but she 
was of a generation of fighters, and 
endurance came in her blood, thin if it 
now was. The little taper was still burn- 
ing, forgotten in her hand, when, white as 
a sheet, she walked across the brilliantly 
lit ball-room; but her step was steady, and 
she knew which astonished daughter to 
stand before, and just which grandchild 
to demand of her. 

‘‘ Katherine, when did you 
Jimmy Dick?” 

‘‘Oh, mercy, mother, what is the mat- 
ter? Isaw him—why, I saw him—I saw 
him—” 

‘‘Did you see him at supper?” asked 
Madam Outerbrook, sternly. 

‘*T—JT was out driving.” 

‘*Did you see the child at dinner?” 

‘‘T—-IT don’t remember. His nurse 
must have seen him. Isn't he in bed?” 

‘* He is not in bed,” answered Madam 
Outerbrook, sharply. ‘‘ Somebody bring 
me the child’s nurse.”’ P 

Somebody brought the child’s nurse to 
the ball-room, while all the mothers 
streamed wildly in their gay attire up the 
stairway and into the curved wing, iden- 
tifying their own offspring. The grand- 
mother had made no mistake. It was 
Jimmy Dick who was missing, and no 
search in any convenient spot revealed 
him. It appeared there had been, for 
some reason, a ‘‘swapping”’ of charges 
among the nurses at dinner-time, and 
again at supper, and in the change Jim- 
my Dick had been ‘‘ mislaid.” 

Such was the nurse’s story. A little 
further inquiry left no possibility of 
doubt that Jimmy Dick, aged four, had 
been lost since his morning bath, and 
this fact ‘once established, the wildest con- 
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fusion reigned. Half-dressed, half-cry- 
ing children, brought down in their par- 
ents’ arms, were hurriedly questioned. 
The scared faces of the negro nurses grew 
the more ashy under cross-examination. 
It was all useless. No one knew any- 
thing whatever of Jimmy Dick. Madam 
Outerbrook, a commanding if trembling 
figure, stood in the centre of the polished 
floor, issuing her orders. 

‘*Ring the bell!” ordered the mistress 
of the plantation. ‘‘ Have out every ne- 
gro in the quarters. Light torches and 
get lanterns. Nobody shall sleep or eat 
until the child is found.” 

In the house she set the women ser- 
vauts to work turning over every article 
of furniture, every bed and closet. Out 
doors negro men’s voices were calling the 
child’s name, the soft gloom broken by 
their torches and lanterns. Madam Out- 
terbrook could not head the search in 
body, but she did in brain and spirit. 

‘*Get up, Katherine!” she said, sternly, 
to the child’s mother sobbing at her feet. 
‘This is no time to cry.” And rising 
obediently, Katherine choked down her 
sobs, following the grandmoiher from 
room to room, from veranda to veranda, 
from garden walk to garden walk. 

‘Come and rest, my child,” said Mad- 
am Outerbrook, more gently at last. ‘‘We 
have looked in every spot that you and I 
can reach. Don’t give way, Katherine; 
they may find him outside. Here is 
Count Malleville. Ah, my dear faithful 
friend, how exhausted you look! Do you 
bring any news? None? They have 
beaten out all the corn-fields—the tangle? 
Yes, and the wheat-fields?”’ 

Count Malleville, toiling at the head of 
the searchers, had come back to say they 
and he were satisfied that the child was 
not on the plantation. He looked at 
Madam Outerbrook with an anxious look 
in his kind eyes. 

“Madam, I hate to suggest it, but— 
they—they—do you permit that—” 

‘‘Tell them to drag the pond,” said 
Madam Outerbrook, desperately, turning 
away as she spoke. For the first time 
since the child’s loss, yielding to weak- 
ness, she stumbled and fell forward heavi- 
lv against the side of the house. As she 
did so she drew back with a terrified cry. 
A great roll of matting, taken up from 
the floor of the ball-room and thrust out 
of the way upon the veranda floor, had 
lain between her and the wall, and at the 
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touch of her foot the roll started and 
turned. With piercing cries it rolled 
over and over under their astonished 
gaze, while in their bewildered ears it still 
wailed louder and louder, angry, fright- 
ened cries, which doubled in volume as 
the great bundle turned on and over the 
edge of the veranda to drop on the soft 
grass below. There, turning still, it fell 
apart; while from what had been the hol- 
low centre of the roll rose a hungry, 
cross, and sleepy little boby—Jimmy Dick 
—upon whom, tossing off the veranda 
exactly as the matting had rolled, fell 
Jimmy Dick's mother, laughing, crying, 
scolding, and calling out to the others 
even as she fell. 

Jimmy Dick had only been drowsy— 
who was not in this hot weather?—and 
seeing a hole, he had crawled into it, to 
sleep a trifle too well. That was all. 
The servants were recalled, the children 
dismissed to their beds; and in a time 
incredibly short, floating out to the ve- 
randa to Madam QOuterbrook’s sore ears, 
came the sound of reviving music. 

‘* Where is gandmamma?” ‘' Where 
can mother be?” she heard asked within 
over and over, but she did not move or 
speak until the charming face of her fa- 


vorite grandchild, Bianca, was framed in 
the open window that looked out from the 


ball-room. Then, though Count Malle- 
ville’s arm was supporting her trembling 
frame, Madam Outerbrook only leaned 
forward to look back pathetically and 
entreatingly into Bianca’s eyes. With a 
wondering gaze in return, in which rose 
a pretty dawning sympathy, Bianca slow- 
ly and silently withdrew, drawing the 
curtains together behind her. 

‘‘Grandmamma’s all right,” Madam 
Outerbrook heard her clear voice saying. 
‘*But she says she’s a good deal shaken, 
and she wants to be let alone.” 

The two old lovers stood silent. 

‘*My dear friend, will you look in at 
the window and see if my Katherine is 
in the room ?” said Madam Outerbrook 
tremulously at last. Her voice sounded 
in her own ears like that of an old wo- 
man for the first time. Count Malleville 
stepped forward and looked in cautiously 
between the curtains. 

‘* Yes,” he said; ‘‘she is zare. She 
passes now before ze window. Would 
you be pleased to see her yourself, my 
dear lady?” 

‘She is not dancing!” exclaimed Mad- 
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am Outerbrook, and Count Malleville 
hesitated. He was quite prepared to say 
whatever he thought would most soothe 
Katherine’s mother, irrespective of truth, 
but he was not sure what she wanted. 
Madam Outerbrook seemed to read his 
hesitation, and with uncertain step came 
to his side. Taking the arm he instantly 
offered, and leaning heavily on it, she 
looked in through the curtains. There. 
waltzing and laughing, a little wildly per 
haps in their reaction, were Katherine and 
her husband, dancing together. Madam 
Outerbrook looked long and earnestly at 
the whirling pair, then dropped the cur 
tain, and turned sharply away. As she 
did so she was face to face with Count 
Malleville in the dim light. 

‘* Suppose,” she began with difficulty, 
both lips and voice quivering—‘‘ sup 
pose, dear friend, that we were to let our 
young people, Charles and Bianca, marry 
and—and live here in the centre of this 
—this house, and then—my dear, dear 
friend —couldn’t you live in one of the 
curved wings and I in the other? Do- 
do you follow me?” 

Monsieur Malleville drew nearer, and 
looked down quickly and silently into her 
agitated face. She spoke more steadily: 

‘“*IT mean would you be willing to—to 
close your house and live not—not in 
mine, but in what would be the home of 
Charles and Bianca?” 

Monsieur Malleville was still silent, and 
she went on distressedly : ‘‘ It isn’t that we 
can’t feel as much as these young people. 
It isn’t that at all. It’s that we feel so 
much, oh, so much more than they! If 
only we had their strength of body and 
our power to feel! But we haven't, dear 
friend; no, we haven't. At least I find 
I haven't. Grandmammas shouldn’t be 
agitated.” She laughed with a catch in 
her breath. ‘‘ You in one wing, I in the 
other, our dear children dividing, uniting 
us— Don’t—don’t you follow me?” 

Count Malleville’s pause was but for a 
moment. The next, whatever his emotion, 
he had straightened himself and stood 
as erect as ever in his youngest days. 
His bearing was as proud as that of auy 
ancestor of his house, his voice as tender 
and as enriched with feeling as if he were 
his nephew Charles and she her grand- 
daughter Bianca. ‘‘I follow you to ze 
grave, dear friend,” he said, firmly and 
gently, ‘“‘in whatever compacity ze wis- 
dom of my dear lady shall have chosen.” 
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W E left Cettinje on Friday, Septem- 
ber 6, for Podgoritza. The super- 
stitiously inclined would have said that 
precisely because it was Friday we had 
a series of small misadventures, To begin 
with, about an hour and a half from 
Cettinje, one of the wheels came off our 
carriage. and we had to clamber gayly 
down a short-cut to Rieka, where we 
were lucky enough to find a carriage—if 
the forlorn-looking vehicle which conde- 
scended to take us could be dignified by 
such a name. Then ‘‘ Max.” our dog, 
jumped out, while we were going fast, and 
the wheel cut off the tip of his tail. This 
somewhat discouraged him at first, but 
after a little he did not seem to mind it. 
We reached Podgoritza at six o'clock, and 
found there the two young de S——s, who 
were to go with us. A terrible thunder- 
storm began soon after our arrival, and 
we were very dubious as to whether we 
should be able to get off the next morning, 
but towards dawn it cleared, and we were 
able to start. 

Our caravan consisted of D and 
myself, the two de 8 s, one of whom 
is attaché at the ministére, and the other 
has just graduated at St.-Cyr; they were 
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delightful travellers, who took every- 
thing as it came, and enjoyed all they 
saw. Of course our faithful cavass, Anto, 
who has been on so many journeys with 
us, was in charge of the party; Alexan- 
dre, our butler, about whose capacity as 
an equestrian we were slightly dubious, 
but who rode valiantly, and turned out a 
treasure, five men on foot to look after 
the horses and make themselves gener- 
ally useful, eight horses, and Max the 
dog comprised our party. 

The first morning we rode five hours 
along the borders of the Moratsha, through 
a most picturesque country, green, but 
with few trees. I suffered tortures from 
vertigo, as the path was just wide enough 
for the horse to pass, and all the way 
there was a deep gulf beneath. There 
was nothing to be done, however, but to 
open my umbrella to shut out the sight, 
and to insist upon it to every one that I 
was enjoying myself immensely. We 
were all very glad to reach a little han 
(inn) at Mala Rieka, towards eleven 
o'clock, and to stop there half an hour 
for rest and refreshment. 

All the houses in the interior of Monte- 
negro are built on the principle of the 
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THE INN AT MALA RIEKA. 


Swiss chalet, of wood. The animals live 
on the ground-floor, and you climb upa 
flight of steps to the inevitable balcony, 
upon which the usual two rooms open. 
The roofs are exceedingly pointed, so that 
in winter the snow can fall off easily. 
We installed ourselves for luncheon on 
the wide balcony, sitting upon queer lit- 
tle three-legged stools, not more than a 
foot high. The tables are of much the 
same height, and  resem- 
ble large cheeses. It took 
us several days to feel quite 
at home in such lowly pos- 
tures; whenever I found a 
convenient bench I used 
to seize it, and put my lit- 
tle stool on my lap for a 
table. 

The proprietress of this 
han was a stout, middle-aged 
female, who rejoiced in the 
name of Juky. We were 
agreeably surprised to find 
that she had some excellent 
pinkish wine, made near 
there. Alas! had we but 
realized how seldom we 
should find wine, or any- 
thing else in the way of pro- 
visions, we should have been 
even more appreciative. 

The ride that afternoon 
was a steady climb for five 
hours. We had been told 
that the path was impossi- 
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ble, but it was much bet 
ter than we had expect 
ed. After Mala Rieka 
we left the Moratsha 
The heat was _ intense. 
and we were warm and 
thirsty; fortunately we 
found water frequently 
We reached the summit 
at six o'clock, and then 
the path descended so 
steeply through the trees 
that we had to walk, let 
ting the horses follow. 

When we arrived at 
Lieva Rieka they told us 
at the han where we 
stopped for the night 
that they had no beds 
of any description. We 
built a large fire, and 
dined on the grass in 
front of the louse. It 
was a glorious moonlight evening; we 
were surrounded by bigh mountains, and 
there was a rushing torrent beside us 
The entire population of the district came 
and stared amiably at us. 

The night was awful. The end of the 
baleony was partitioned off into a kind 
of cupboard, just large enough for D— 
Max, and me to lie down in; the floor 
was covered with fresh hay: and there 
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we slept—or rather tried to, for the in- 
sects were fearful. The two de S—--s 
spent the night on hay on the balcony, 
and where Anto and Alexandre bestowed 
themselves I have not the least idea. As 
for the men and horses, they quietly staid 
on the grass. Before starting in the morn- 


ing, D and I did several groups of 
the people. The Montenegrins are never 
so happy as when being photographed. 
Wherever we went, they all came and 
begged to be taken. That day we passed 
through valleys covered with forests, and 
with streams running through them. 
Where we stopped for luncheon the host- 
ess informed us that literally the only 
thing in the way of provisions which she 
had was one egg. Fortunately we had 
some tinned things. A foraging party 
was also sent out. and a chicken was the 
result. It took an hour to cook it, and 
we waited expectantly, while all the vil- 
lagers took an active part in its prepara- 
tion. When it was finished it was so 


THE TARA 


tough that not even Max could touch 
it. This is the country of the Vassevitch 
tribe; part of them belong to the Turks, 
their territory lying half in Montenegro 
and half in Turkey. 

We stopped once en route, in the after- 
noon, to rest for a few moments. The de 
S——s and I kept up our spirits by singing 
every known air, in every possible lan- 
guage. The ride that day was not a hard 
one, and it was not yet sunset when we 
reached Tzareviteha. This place consists 
of the han and one other house. We 
were quite determined not to die of star- 
vation this time, so we ordered a sheep to 
be roasted. A man was sent off to find 
one, and presently we saw him coming 
down the mountain, carrying the poor 
thing on his back. I retired to a safe dis- 
tance, as I did not want to see it killed. 
The river Tara flows past the han, and 
they roasted it there, on the rocks in the 
river. It was a picturesque sight to see 
the men all crouched down around it. 














ANDRIAVITZA. 


That night we were more comfortable, for 


D and I had a sort of a little cup- 
board, with boards raised above the floor 
for beds, and these covered with hay were 


really not bad. ThedeS Anto, and 
Alexandre all slept in the large room. We 
were up at four,while the moon was still 
bright, and off at five. For an hour and 
a half we followed the bed of the Tara, 
crossing it at least fifteen times. 
Fortunately the river was not high. 
At the end of this time we began to climb 
straight up through a most magnificent 
forest of beech - trees. Many of these 
giant trees had been uprooted by the 
storms, and were lying where they had 
fallen. No one touches them, for there 
are few inhabitants near here, and as 
there are no roads, is impossible to 
move them. It is sad to see such riches 
wasted, when the country is so poor. We 
soon saw towering to our right the splen- 
did mountain Kom; it is covered with 
trees half-way up, and there is snow near 
its top. Kom, the Dormitor, and Loeft- 
chen are the highest three mountains in 
Montenegro. When we at last reached 
the summit of our mountain, there was a 
beautiful view of the valley of the Lim 
before us, <A tiny cemetery was beside 


us, where are buried some of the brave 
Montenegrius who fell fighting in the 
last war against the Turks. The heat 
was intense, and for an hour we were 
obliged to climb down on foot to reach 
the valley. 

We had hoped to arrive much earlier 
at Andriavitza, but in this part of the 
world distances are elastic; and so is 
time, and for the last four hours of our 
journey, whenever we asked any one 
(and we regularly stopped everybody) 
how far it was to Andriavitza, he invari 
ably answered, ‘‘One hour.”’ We began 
to think that that town was a myth, when 
at last we saw a large church, which 
cheered us considerably, as it showed us 
there must be inhabitants near. <A few 
moments after,we turned a corner of the 
mountain, and found ourselves at the 
entrance of the town. It consists of one 
broad street, with about thirty-five houses 
in all. Theinn seemed magnificent, for 
we slept in rooms and on real beds. The 
Voivode Lakitch, who is in command of 
all this part of the country, was absent, 
as there had been some trouble lately on 
the frontier: he had gone several hours’ 
journey away to investigate matters. 
Backitch, the ‘‘capitano” of the district, 
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at once appeared, with 





numerous sub -capitani, 
who insisted on our tak 
ing coffee and raki with 
them, and who placed 
themselves entirely at our 
disposal. The capitano is 
a really charming and 
sympathetic man of about 
forty-seven. Heand Lat 
once became great friends, 
and I was quite proud of 
the way we understood 
each other in Serbe. We 
lunched at once, and then 
went for a walk, escort- 
ed by the capitano. The 
town was full of pea- 
sants from the neighbor 


hood, all armed to the 

teeth, as the frontier was, as usual, in an 
agitated condition. After having seen 
the various points of view, and having 
been proudly escorted into the two shops 


of the town, we returned to the inn, where 
we enjoyed a bath, and had scarcely fin- 
ished when we heard much talking and 
rushing about, and going to the balcony, 
saw a large and vociferous crowd. Anto 
presently knocked at the door, and ex 
plained that a man had been accused of 
stealing, and it was being decided whether 
or not he should receive a beating, which is 
the usual punisliment for such an offence. 

The population was sure that D—— 
would not allow such an indignity to be 
suffered by any one, as it was not re- 
ally proved that he was guilty. .D—— 
promptly sent his compliments to the 
capitano, and begged him as a special 
favor to forgive the man, which he im- 
mediately did, saying he would not mar 
the joy of the people at our arrival by 














A TURKISH TOWER AT BERANI. 


punishing any one. D—— spent the rest 
of the afternoon in taking photographs of 
most of the population. 

We were very anxious to cross the 
frontier and go to the Turkish town of 
Berani, but had been told at Cettinje that 
we must consult the authorities at Andria 
vitza before doing so. Anto was not at 
all pleased at the idea, for the savage 
tribes come down from the mountains 
and lie in wait for any one whom they 
can rob. The day before our arrival a 
man had been attacked and very nearly 
killed on the road leading to Berani. 
Anto seemed especially nervous lest they 
should carry me off with them. He ex- 
plained his fear by saying that ‘‘ they 
were not used to ladies.” A messenger 
was sent to the Voivode Lakitch, asking 
whether it was safe for us to go, and the 
Caimacan of Berani was telegraphed to. 
They all seemed so dubious about our go- 
ing that we quite gave up the idea, 

After dinner 
the people came 
in front of the 
inn and danced 
the ** kolo,” and 
also the “‘orla” 
(dance of the 
eagle), singing 
all the time. 
When we came 
down the next 
morning the 
capitano told us 
that letters had 
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arrived from the 
Voivode and 
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TURKISH OFFICERS AT BERANI. 


from the Turkish Caimacan, both saying 
we could safely go, Whereupon the de 
S s and I danced with joy, as we had 
been most anxious to make this excur- 
sion. Our Montenegrin escort was ready, 
and the Turkish soldiers were already 
waiting for us at the frontier. We start- 
ed at eight; twenty soldiers on foot and 
five men on horseback—one a sub-capita- 
no and the others “ prominent citizens” 
accompanied us. 

The most effective member of the party 
was a very tall Turkish merchant, in his 
national costume, who lives in Monte 
negro. He went with us for the plea- 
sure of making a little excursion. The 
men were all armed with the usual re- 
volvers, and each carried a rifle. Anto 
kept beside me all the way, for he was not 
at all reassured that my charms would 
not prove too much for the mountain 
tribes. Our road was on a level. For 
some distance we followed the bed of the 
river Lim. We passed through a forest 
of willows. It was such a relief to see 
the huge mountains above us and to 
know that for one day at least we need 
not climb them! Our soldiers sang gayly 
as they went. Of course we halted on 
the way to drink raki. One of the great- 
est trials of our journey was the innu- 
merable glasses of raki and cups of coffee 
which we were forced to drink, out of 
politeness. If one of us tried to escape 
them, Anto swooped down upon that 
guilty person and exclaimed, with a tone 


of pathetic entreaty, 
“If you refuse, they 
will be very unhappy.” 
So we submitted. 

In less than two 
hours we arrived at 
the frontier. It really 
was a curious and 
striking sight. Our 
Montenegrins stopped 
and drew themselves 
up in line. A hun- 
dred yards further the 
Turkish soldiers were 
drawn up in front of a 
little fort. Their two 
officers descended from 
their horses. We wait- 
ed, while Anto gallop- 
ed over, with a flour- 
ish, to present to the 
major who had come 
to meet us a_ letter 
which we had for the Caimacan. Then 
we all dismounted. Our little Montene- 
grin horses were so terrified at the red 
fezzes of the soldiers when we _ passed 
them that they all shied violently. Our 
Montenegrin escort proceeded to estab- 
lish themselves where we had left them, 
and we continued gayly on our way. 

The major spoke French very well, 
and so did the little lieutenant who ac- 
companied him. They all had on their 
best uniforms, and looked most clean and 
nice. The soldiers are all from Asia. An 
hour and a half brought us to Berani. 
The town is divided in two by the river 
Lim. We rode in triumph through the 
first, and then passed the large barracks. 
The bridge having been partly destroyed 
by the storms, we dismounted and walked 
across to the pretty little whitewashed 
house of the Caimacan. He was stand- 
ing in front of his door to welcome us, 
and was most polite. Unfortunately for 
us, he spoke nothing but Turkish, but his 
officers acted as interpreters. We were 
ushered up stairs into a sitting-room lined 
with divans, and were copiously refected 
on cognac, coffee, and cigarettes. 

By this time we were in a state of 
hunger bordering on, desperation, and 
the melancholy part of it was that we 
saw no preparations of any sort for 
luncheon, and of course we could not ask 
if we were to be invited. Fora long time 
we sat and smiled pleasantly at each 
other, and then another course of cognac, 
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coffee, and cigarettes was 
passed. After that they 
asked us to go into the 
garden. We did so, and 
gazed admiringly at a 
flourishing crop of cab- 
bages. At last D——, in 
desperation, thanked the 
Caimacan for his amiable 
reception, and said he 
thought it was about time 
we should be returning to 
Andriavitza. Whereupon 
there was much conster 
nation among our hosts, 
who explained that din- 
ner was being prepared. 
We allowed ourselves to 
be persuaded to remain. 
They were very hospita- 
ble, and begged us_ to 
spend the night, but we 
told them that was quite impossible. 
We went for a walk in the town, escort- 
ed by several of the officers, while we 
were waiting for our much - desired 
meal. The village is very poor, and 
the houses rather tumbledown. The 
most prominent and cheerful objects are 
the military hospital and, conveniently 
near, the military cemetery. There are 
three battalions of infantry at Berani. 
The officers complain bitterly of the dul- 
ness of their lives here, as there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of amusement. 
They are all married except the young- 
est two who have only lately gradu- 
ated at the military school at Constanti- 
nople. We took very few photographs, 
and only of inanimate objects, as we saw 
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THE MONASTERY OF GIURGEVI STUPOBI 


at once that their Mussulman principles 
objected to it. When we returned to the 
house we were at once taken into the 
dining-room, where a most elaborate din- 
ner followed. TheCaimacan and the major 
were the only ones who sat down at table 
with us. The other officers waited upon 
us. There were all sorts of delicious Turk- 
ish dishes, and everything was excellent. 

After we had finished, there was a sec- 
ond table, at which Anto, the officers, and 
two Montenegrins, who had accompanied 
us all the way, were fed. It began to 
rain just as we were ready to start. The 
Caimacan announced that he and the 
other officers were coming part of the 
way, and that they were going to take us 
a détour by another road to show us 
an ancient monastery 
which dates from the 
twelfth century. 

We started with much 
saluting by the assem- 
bled soldiers, and much 
varacoling of horses, 
and in twenty minutes 
reached the monastery 
of ‘‘Giurgevi Stupobi” 
(the columns of George), 
which was built in 1160 
by Nemania, the first 
Servian King of the dy- 
nasty which was named 
after him—'‘* Nemania.” 
We were obliged to wait 
in the rain while the 
pope who has charge of 
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the church produced the inevitable raki 
and coffee. 

The road which we followed after leav- 
ing here was over grassy plains, and the 
temptation to have a good gallop was ir- 
resistible. The Turkish officers were much 
amused at seeing me rush off. They told 
me that I was the first European lady who 
had ever visited that part of the country. 
We soon persuaded the Caimacan to leave 
us,as it was pouring. The soldiers and two 
officers accompanied us back to the fron- 
tier. We took effusive farewells of each 
other, and hoped to meet again, either at 
Paris or at Constantinople. Our Monte- 
negrins were delighted to see us, and just 
as soon as we were out of ear-shot of the 
Turks, began their songs again. As we 
approached Andriavitza they all fired off 
their rifles and revolvers, and sang loudly, 
while the mounted escort executed ‘* fan- 
tasias.” It was a very pretty sight. The 
capitano and all the town were there to 
hear every detail about our day. D 
gave orders that the escort should eat 
and drink at his expense, which they did, 
as well as most of the rest of the popula- 
tion outside, while the more aristocratic 
members of the party dined at the hotel, 
at our invitation. That evening we sent 
for a man who played the guzla and 
sang. The next morning we were off at 
eight o'clock, escorted by the capitano and 
several others, and started on our way to 
Kolashin. The capitano’s house was an 
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hour's climb up the 
mountain, and there 
we stopped. 

A table was spread 
in the principal room, 
which serves as living 
and sleeping apart 
ment. The view from 
the window was superb. 
-His wife and children 
were higher up on tlie 
mountain, watching 
thesheep. Aftera very 
agreeable visit we pro 
ceeded on our way. 
We passed through 
forests of pine-trees, 
and the country very 
much resembled Switz- 
erland. Towards mid 
day we halted for an 
hour to rest the horses 
and ourselves. We 
passed innumerable 

flocks of sheep. The pasturage here, as 
everywhere we went during this journey, 
is excellent. ° 

It was after dark when we reached Ko- 
lashin. This town, or rather village, con- 
sists of about thirty houses built around 
a little square. It was Turkish until cap- 
tured by the Prince in the last war. The 
inn was not bad, but our bill the next 
day was tremendous. D-—— mildly re 
monstrated, and we learned afterwards 
that the landlord had been cast into pris 
on for a day in consequence. But we did 
not pity him, for prisoners in Montenegro 
are the happiest of mortals. They play 
the guzla and sing all day, their friends 
visit them, and they are allowed to walk 
about within certain limits. Besides 
which, there is absolutely no disgrace at- 
tached to the idea of being imprisoned. 

We were told that the monastery of 
Moratsha was only four hours off, but, as 
usual, the four hours stretched into eight. 
It rained, and after having reached tlie 
summit we were very frequently obliged 
to walk, as the patli was bad, and the de- 
scent exceedingly steep. We were es- 
corted by eight men on horseback, who 
delightedly seized this occasion of doing 
us honor and having a good dinner at 
the monastery. Of course they sang 
most of the way. It was dark when we 
reached the valley through which the 
river Moratsha flows, and we saw the 
monastery perched high up on the other 
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side. We crossed a Pe 
fine old bridge, mount- 

} ed the steep path, and 

H found ourselves at the 

4 gate. The monastery 






consists of an enclo- 
4 sure, on one side of 
: which is the church, 





with a chapel a little to 

the right, and next to 
: the church on the left 
z a quaint arched build 
a ing which serves for 
3 visitors. On the other 
side of the court are six 
e! houses touching each 
other. In one of them 
lives the Iguman and 
two There 
are no monks now, as 
the Montenegrins do 
not take kindly to that 
vocation, and so the 
other houses are emp- 
ty. I shall never forget the impression 
3 our arrival made upon me. The sun 
had quite disappeared. The Iguman was 
standing at the door of the church, which 
had been lighted for us to see. There 
is first a square hall, which opens into 








servants. 
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the nave of the church by doors richly 
encrusted with mother - of - pearl. 3e- 
hind the altar is the bishop's throne, 





which is eut out of a solid block of 
granite. There is not an the 
walls which is not covered with curious 


frescoes, most wonderfully executed and 
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AT KOLASHIN 


preserved. The body of Prince Steven 
Nemania lies on the right in a stone sar 
cophagus. There is a tremendously high 
dome, covered by the head of a gigantic 
and mild-eyed Christ, which is most im 
pressive. We were only allowed to stop 
a few moments before we were hurried 
off to our rooms to prepare for dinner. 
We had a most sumptuous meal. Our 
escorts from Kolashin were at table with 
us, as wellas the Iguman. Among other 
things, we had three courses of mutton, 
and honey in the comb as a sweet. Of 
course many toasts were 
drunk to Tzernagora (Monte- 
negro) and to France. Our 
party were given very decent 
wine, but the natives were re- 
fected on ‘‘hydromel,” a mix- 
ture of and water, 
which goes very quickly to 
the head. At the end of din- 
ner our Montenegrin friends 
proceeded to sing. Two of 
them had very powerful 
voices. One, the assistant 
capitano, was a giant, tall 
and stout like Rabelais’s Gar- 
gantua, and he had a voice in 
proportion. The reverbera- 
tion was so great that, al- 
though the roam was large, 
we were obliged to open all 
the windows. Our rooms 
were most comfortable, and 
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we slept the sleep of the just, although 
there was a_ violent thunder-storm 
during the night. Anto was much wor- 
ried, as our road the next day was such 
a bad one that he announced that it 
would be perfectly impossible for us to 
leave if the rain continued. However, 
towards morning it cleared. We were 
anxious to be off early, but this the Igu- 
man would not hear of. He insisted 
upon our lunching at eleven, and then 
starting afterwards. So we had a long 
morning, which we spent in the wonder- 
ful old church, studying all its details, 
which we could not see in the dim ligit 
of the preceding evening. The frescoes. 
which of course are of the Byzantine 
school, reminded me of Cimabue. The 
little chapel, which is about twenty yards 
away from the church, is also covered 
with paintings, within and without. It 
must be of a slightly later date than the 
church, although the Iguman assures us 
that it is a hundred years older, as there 
is a fresco of a saint holding in his arms 
an exact model of the church itself. 

The monastery was commenced in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, by 
Prince Vukan Nemania, and finished 
by his son Steven in 1252. The paint- 
ings are of a later date, as the church 
was much injured by the Turks, and 
they had to be restored. It is a very 
curious thing to find this artistic gem 


in the wilderness. After another copi 
ous meal, more speeches, and more songs, 
we started. Our friends from Kolashin 
continued with us for an hour or so, 
and then, amid much firing off of revolv- 
ers, and much kissing of D and the 
de § s, who submitted meekly, they 
took their departure, and we continued 
on our weary way. The path was very 
narrow, and the chasm below very deep. 
The scenery was very, very grand. We 
climbed higher and higher, until it seemed 
to me that we should never stop. The 
clouds were beneath us on all sides. We 
stopped for a moment to breathe, when a 
most ferocious-looking band of a dozen 
half-naked men, armed with rifles and 
revolvers, suddenly came upon us. They 
looked so wild that had we not known 
the gentle character of our dear Monte- 
negrins we should have been startled. 
They explained that they were after a 
bear that had been devastating their 
flocks, and which they had wounded; 
but it had managed to escape them, and 
all day they had been looking for it. 
Towards evening it began to rain again, 
and the place where we were to stop for 
the night seemed to vanish farther and 
farther away. We were wet and cold, 
to say nothing of being ravenously hun- 
gry and tired. I was also haunted by 
cheerful ideas as to what we should do if 
one of us should happen to break an arm 
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or a leg, or fall ill, in this wilderness 
At last we arrived at the place where we 
had been told it would be best to spend 
the night. It consisted of a church and 
a deserted school-house, and it was in the 
latter that we decided to camp. It was 
about the dreariest arrival anywhere | 
have ever had. We built a fire in the 
kitchen, and in our desire for warmth 
very nearly burned the house down. In 
half an hour’s time the eapitano of the 
district arrived. He had been notified 
of our coming, but lived so far away on 
the other side of the mountain that he 
had only just arrived. He brought us 
bread and the usual mutton. Anto and 
Alexandre had soon arranged some hay 
in a small room for D and myself, 
and the de S s were installed in the 
large school-room, where there were nu- 
merous windows without any glass. We 
manufactured candles out of mutton 
grease, but they were sadly dim. There 
is nothing more melancholy than being 
cold and having no light. 

We expected to reach Nickshish the 
following evening, and consequently de- 
cided to finish what was left of the pro- 
visions we had brought with us. The 
next morning we were off at dawn, es- 
corted by the capitano and several others. 
We left the trees for most of the day, and 
passed over a rolling country covered 
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with grass. From time to time we saw 
shepherds’ huts. Entire families move 
up into the mountains during the sum- 
mer to watch the flocks, and then go 
down again when the rains begin. We 
met several families moving down, with 
their children, animals, and household 
goods. We stopped at the little hut where 
the capitano’s wife and children were 
looking after the sheep, and were very 
glad of the refreshments which they gave 
us. Towards noon the capitano and his 
men left us, and we continued on our 
way, still under the fond delusion that 
we should reach Nickshish that evening. 
We stopped to rest at a little hut, where 
a very nice pope and his family were liv- 
ing for the summer. His wife was a 
kind, motherly person, and was very 
much interested in me. There they told 
us that twelve hours’ steady riding would 
not bring us to Nickshish, and we were 
all very cross and disappointed, as we 
had set our hearts upon spending the 
night under a real roof and in real beds. 

However, there was nothing to be done 
but to push on as quickly as possible. 
The horses were very tired; mine was 
really ill; but they are brave little beasts, 
with untold energy, and as sure-footed as 
goats. Our men, too, were worn out, and 
when we reached Gvosd, where there 
are exactly four houses, announced that 
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neither they nor their horses could go 
any farther, so we dismounted and sat 
under a tree. The han here was decided- 
ly the most primitive which we had as 
yet seen. There were only two rooms, 


one where the fire is lighted, and which 
is of course full of smoke, as chimneys 
are an unknown quantity. 
of earth. 

Nickshish, 


his sheep, 


The floor is 
An amiable merchant from 
who was there looking after 
insisted upon presenting us 
with one. It was duly cut up, and boiled 
in melted snow, as water is unattainable 
at Gvosd, and we sat ourselves down on 
the queer little low stools around the fire. 
We had finished all our provisions the 
night before, and we were weary of mut- 
ton. Being thoroughly tired out, at eight 
o'clock we separated for the night. Anto 
suggested that the deS s and ourselves 
should all sleep in the same room, but we 
explained to him that we had rather not, 
and so a place was found for the two 
young men in another hut, which they 
shared with a good-sized but very well 
behaved pig. We were given the only 
other room of the han. Of course there 
was no glass in the one window; and 
D , happening to look out while he 
was making his preparations for the 
night, found all the women of the place 
eagerly watching his every movement. 
The servants were sent to disperse them, 
but without success! What a night we 
had! In the first place, the hay which 
we had to sleep on was wet. The floor 
was filthy. Never have I been so de- 
voured by insects as there. We had no 
water to drink, and no lights. Poor 
Max groaned most of the time. He 
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had cut one paw and run a thorn into an- 
other. His tail was not yet well, and he 
was worn out with fatigue. During the 
day he had been nearly killed by three 
large shepherd-dogs that had thrown 
themselves upon him. Upon several oc- 
casions I had been obliged to take him 
with me on my saddle for a little rest, and 
the poor big patient doggie lay there 
quietly and contentedly. By three in the 
morning we could not endure the state 
of things any longer, and we arose, col- 
lected our party, and by four o'clock, 
while it was still dark, were off for Nick- 
shish. 

The road is very steep, and is so cov- 
ered with rocks that we had to walk a 
good part of the way. At last, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, we reached Nick- 
shish — Nickshish, which, when we first 
visited it, two years before, had seemed to 
us the extreme limit of civilization, and 
which now appeared to us in the light 
of a great metropolis. Clean rooms and 
clean beds, tubs, and decent food were all 
more than delightful. In the afternoon we 
went for a walk to show the de S——s 
the town, which we knew so well. The 
old Turkish fortress on the hill above it 
is most picturesque. There is only one 
mosque left, but there are still numerous 
Turkish houses, with their latticed win- 
dows, and among the population there are 
many Moslems. The next morning, to 
our great regret, we separated from the 
de S——-s, the latter continuing, in a ter- 
rible storm, over the Donga into Herze- 
govina and Bosnia. Our men and horses 
returned to Podgoritza, and we were de- 
tained, for want of any sort of a carriage 
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to take us away, until the following afier- 
noon. After a drive of five hours and a 
half over a perfect road, through lovely 
valleys, past the old ruined Roman town 
of Dioclea, which lies half buried, like 
another Pompeii, we reached Podgoritza. 
To me Podgoritza is quite the most inter- 
esting town in Montenegro. It has the 
largest commercial interests. It is built 
near three rivers, and still has an en- 
tire Turkish quarter, with its numerous 
mosques, from which the muezzins still 
call the faithful to prayer, its veiled and 
richly dressed ladies (for the Moslem mer- 
chants here are some of them very rich), 
its men in long pleated skirts like opera 
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dancers, and its pretty little children with 
their henna-dyed hair. The late storms 
had broken the bridge on the road to Cet- 
tinje, and the river had risen to such a 
height that for several hours the follow- 
ing morning it was very doubtful whether 
we could leave. At last, however, the 
carriage managed to cross, and boards 
were placed from one stone to another 
for us, so that we reached the other side 
without being wet. We stopped to rest 
at pretty little Rieka, at the foot of the 
mountains below Cettinje, and at noon 
were comfortably breakfasting in our 
own house, after thirteen days’ absence 
from Cettinje. 


AND HIS COURT. 


FROM CROMWELLIAN NEWSPAPERS 


BY AMELIA BARR. 


fWVHERE is a kind of lore which ‘“‘ wig- 
| crowned History scorns ’—the fam- 
ily and personal gossip relating to great 
Yet such gossip 


men and great epochs. 
is by no means to be despised, for it gives 
us a key to character that state docu- 


ments and historical facts do not fur- 
nish. 

The public life of Cromwell—his mili- 
tary prowess, his statesmanship, and his 
religious enthusiasm—has been written 
so variously and so thoroughly that 
neither by royalist nor republican can 
anything more be added. This paper will 
concern itself neither with fields of bat- 
tle nor council-chambers; it will only re- 
produce from antiquated and forgotten 
sources the gossip relating to the private 
life of the Great Protector, or of those 
lives whose destinies touched his own. 

Cromwell’s boyhood was not destitute 
of those premonitions of greatness which, 
however trivial in themselves, may have 
exercised a forming power far beyond our 
estimation. Distantly connected with the 
royal family of Stuart, and the nephew 
of a baronet who entertained with splen- 
did hospitality Queen Elizabeth, James 
the First, and Charles the First, Crom- 
well was by no means the boor he has 
been represented. In Sir Oliver Crom- 
well’s house he studied music and dan- 


cing with his cousins, and in after-life 
evinced a taste for the fine arts, some- 
what overlooked in the summing up of 
his more splendid qualities. 

At Sir Oliver’s residence — Hinchin- 
brooke House—Cromwell first met the 
King whom he was to depose. This old 
hall was a favorite resting-place for the 
royal family going to or returning from 
Scotland or the north of England, and in 
1604, when both Charles and Oliver were 
under six years of age, they met here, 
and they quarrelled so heartily that a 
good honest fisticuff fight was the result. 
Probably republicanism was the original 
sin of Oliver’s nature, for the royal per- 
son was very severely handled by the 
young commoner. 

Another story, having less probability 
than the above, has been far more uni- 
versally and positively affirmed. It is 
said that one day, when a lad, as he was 
lying on his bed in a melancholy mood, 
a gigantic spectre appeared to him and 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be the greatest man in 
England!” Heath says it was a dream; 
Lord Clarendon and Sir Philip Warwick 
speak of it as a vision. But whether 
dream or vision it made a profound im- 
pression on the youth, so much so that 
his father requested Dr. Beard—Oliver’s 
schoolmaster—to flog him severely for 
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From a portrait by Samuel Cooper in the possession of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. The original has no 
more background than is given in this print 


‘‘ persisting in the wickedness of such an 
assertion.” The flogging only deepened 
the impression. He told his uncle Stuart 
of the prophecy, and was warned that it 
‘* was traitorous to relate it.” But when 
he had seated himself upon the throne of 
England he frequently spoke of the oc- 
currence, and was fully persuaded in his 
own mind of its prophetic and supernat- 
ural character. 

With this vision wandering restlessly 
up and down his memory, it is no won- 
der that he was powerfully affected by 
the part unwittingly assigned him in a 
play, performed probably at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In this part he takes 
to himself a crown and robe, and solilo- 


quizes on his feelings in the following 
words: 


They lie that say complexions cannot change; 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am transformed 

Unto the sacred temper of a king. 

Methinks I hear my noble parasites 

Styling me Cesar, or great Alexander ; 

Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 

This precious ointment. How my pace is mended ! 

How princely do I speak, how sharp I threaten ! 
et Oh, for a looking-glass ! 

Poets will write whole volumes of this change. 


It is very probable, too, that though his 
father, teacher, and uncle tried to flog 
and rebuke this aspiring dream out of 
the vouth’s mind, his mother sympathized 
with him. Women yet hold the divining- 
cup in their hand, and Mrs, Cromwell 
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doubtless hid these things in her heart. 
She was a woman of extraordinary exec- 
utive abilities, for even during her hus- 
band’s lifetime she carried on the large 
brewing business connected with the es- 
tate: and after his death so managed it 
as to give each of her six daughters the 
portion of a gentlewoman—a singular in- 
stanee of independence of character, when 
é we remember how unusual it was, in 
those days, for women to engage in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The sympathy existing between this 
mother and son is one of the most beau- 
tiful traits in Oliver's personal history. 
They loved each other with a passionate 
affection that no time or change lessen- 

% ed. and when he arrived at the summit 
; of his power, though she was then up- 
wards of ninety years of age, he ap- 
pointed her royal apartments in White- 
hall, and visited her every day. Noble 
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I quaintly says, “She occasionally yet 
g offered the Protector advice, which he 
ie always heard with great aitention, but 


acted as he judged proper.” It is plea- 
sant to think that this fine old lady died 
happily before her son’s power began 
to wane. It is pleasant to think of the 
Great Protector kneeling to receive her 
dying blessing, and of her last smiling 
words to him and his children—‘‘ A 





good night, dears!” There is yet a por- 
’ trait of her at Hinechinbrooke, which 
+ shows us a handsome woman, with a 
face full of character, and a rather mel- 
i ancholy expression. Her dress is that 
é of a gentlewoman of the time—a white 


satin hood, a pearl necklace, and a neck- 
erchief edged with rich lace. The man- 
tle is of green satin edged with gold 
lace, and fastened with a jewelled clasp. 
Oliver was, her only son, but Oliver 
had six sistev’s, one of whom married the 
Lord Bishop, of Chester, by whom she 
had a daughter, who became the wife of 
the famous Dr. Tillotson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. None of these ladies ever 
seem to have visited their brother's court, 
and probably no great man ever lived 
who received so little honor and sympa- 
thy from the females of his own family. 
Many of them disapproved of his con- 
duct; all of them were indifferent to the 
glory of his name and fame. This luke- 
warmness of allegiance was not only a 
great sorrow to him, but also a great in- 
jury and injustice. 
There is an atmosphere of boisterous 
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life about the youth of Cromwell, and 
royalist writers represent him as a terror 
to his neighbors. ‘‘ He threw himself 
into a dissolute and disorderly course of 
life,” says Sir William Dugdale, ** being 
more famous for football, cricket, cudgel- 
ling, and wrestling than for study.” But 
football and cricket are not unpardona 
ble sins in a youth, even if we add to 
them the further accusations of his ene- 





CROMWELL’S DEATH-MASK. 


From the cast, now preserved in the Harvard College library, upon 
which Carlyle avowedly based his picture of the Protector 


mies, that he was of a rougl and bluster- 
ing temper, fond of wine and fair women, 
unable to endure contradiction, and al- 
ways ready to make those who objected 
to his words and ways feel the weight of 
his quarter-staff. If he really was of such 
a disposition, his early reformation was 
very creditable to him, for soon after he 
was twenty years of age the admonitions 
and entreaties of his mother—then a 
widow — prevailed over all other seduc- 
tions. His sudden reformation drew on 
him a charge of hypocrisy, but the abrupt 
and absolute change of his life was only 
the natural consequence of an iron will 
that, having once determined on a change, 
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ELIZABETH STEWART CROMWELL, MOTHER OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. 


From a portrait by Robert Walker in the possession of the Earl of Sandwich at Hiachinbrooke. 


makes it without hesitation, and with a 
thoroughness leaving nething for future 
regret. 

As soon as he was of age he married 
Elizabeth Bourchier, a lady of good fam- 
ily and fortune; and for the next fifteen 
years he ‘‘nursed his great soul in si- 
lence.” What glimpses we get of him 
by the fireside of the old gabled farm- 
house at Huntingdon !—in the fields, mow- 
ing and milking; in the market- place 
with his fellow -townsmen, talking not 
only of oats and barley, but of the suf- 
ferings of the non-conformists, and the 
growing differences between the King and 
the Commons; at the great open fire- 
place round which, twice a day, he gath- 
ered his family and servants, and ex- 
pounded to them the Scriptures; in the 
village church, to which he went with 
pious regularity, and where his burly 


form always elicited respect, in spite of 
his coarse, country-made clothes, his big, 
unfashionable hat, and the piece of red 
flannel that he always wore round his 
throat when in the Fen Country. All 
the sedgy shores and swampy fields of 
the river Ouse he has made classic ground, 
for there, amid the blowing, sighing bul 
rushes, he fought over again that great 
spiritual battle which Luther had fought 
before him at Erfurth. 

Without speaking of the religious and 
political wrongs of that day, the house- 
hold oppressions were terrible. Sir Jolin 
Culpepper, a royalist, says: ‘‘Our taxes 
are like the frogs of Egypt. They sip in 
our cup, dip in our dish, and sit by our 
fire. We find them in the dye-vat, in 
the washing-bowl, and the powdering- 
box. They have us from head to foot; 
they will not bate us a pin.” There was 
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such a monopoly on soap that the wo- 
men of London rose in insurrection; salt, 
starch, coals, wine, pens, pins, cloth, hops, 
buttons, combs, even the pitiful privilege 
of gathering rags, were subject to fetters 
of monopoly and heavy taxes. 

Added to these domestic troubles, public 
liberty was dying daily. Laud was tor- 
turing and imprisoning men with whose 
religious principles ‘Cromwell sympa- 
thized. Prelacy had cut off Prynne’s 
ears; royalty had levied ship-money, and 
Hampden—Cromwell’s cousin—had_re- 
fused to pay it. Soon after, Charles at- 
tempted to seize illegally large tracts of 
the Fen lands; Cromwell tried the matter 
—as Hampden had tried the right of ship- 
money—and with better success. He had 
‘set well to his mark,” and so when 
Charles, in 1640, called a Parliament, 
Cambridge returned Cromwell. Charles 
dismissed that Parliament in three weeks, 
and called another, and again Cambridge 
returned Cromwell. And it is rather re- 


markable that almost at his first appear- 
ing in the House of Commons his great 
kinsman Hampden used in reference 
to him the very words attributed to the 
supernatural prophet of Oliver’s great- 


ness. 

The occasion was as follows: Lord Dig- 
by was going down stairs with Mr. Hamp- 
den, and not knowing Oliver personally, 
he said, ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Hampden, who is that 
sloven? for I see he is on our side by his 
speaking so warmly to-day.” ‘‘ That slov- 
en,” answered Hampden—‘‘ that sloven, I 
say, if we should ever come to a breach 
with the King (which God forbid !)—in 
such case,I say, that sloven will be the 
greatest man in England!” 

This Parliament in which Cromwell 
stood would not be overawed by the 
King, and he went down personally to 
the House to arrest Pym, Hampden, to- 
gether with three others. They were not 
there. A woman had sent them word, 
and Charles’s failure precipitated at once 
the civil war. 

This woman was Lucy Percy, Countess 
of Carlisle. For Lucy Percy’s sake many 
things were done which history attributes 
to very different motives. What made 
Strafford—who came of a Liberal house, 
who was carried into Parliament by Lib- 
eral votes,and who twice married into 
Liberal families—all at once abandon 
his friends and principles and become a 
courtier and a tool of tyranny? Love of 
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King Charles? No; love of Lucy Perey. 
Then this beautiful but frail woman 
wearied both of her lover and her poli- 
tics, and transferred her affections to Pym, 
the leader of the Commons. ‘‘ From the 
inmost recesses of Whitehall she animated 
the faction at Westminster,” says the po- 

lite St. Evremond; while Sir Philip War- 

wick writes, ‘‘That busy stateswoman, 

the Countess of Carlisle, has now changed 

her gallant from Stratford to Pym, and 

has become such a she-saint that she fre- 

quents sermons and take notes.” Straf- 

ford stands in history as a martyr for 

royal privilege, Pym as a hero of popular 

liberty. The two men hated each other 

well for political reasons, but it was the 

false fascinating woman between their 

lives that made Strafford long by any 

means to put Pym under the King’s 

heel, and, when Strafford fell, made 

Pym so cruel as to refuse his adversary | 
the three days’ life he asked for. 

Certainly the Parliamentary party owed 
much to Luey Percy, nor is she the only 
woman accused of interfering in its coun- 
cils and affairs. When Oliver had risen 
from being captain of a troop to be Cap- 
tain-General, his wife Elizabeth comes to 
be frequently named, though hitherto she 
has been only a notable housewife and 
prudent, loving mother. The quarrelsome 
John Lilburne accuses her of disposing 
of places in the army, and Grainger says 
**she as deeply interested herself in steer- 
ing the helm as she had done in turning 
the spit,” while the scurrilous Heath calls 
her ‘* the lady rampant of Oliver's success- 
ful greatness, which she personated as im- 
periously as himself.” 

No woman, however, has been more 
basely slandered than Elizabeth Crom- 
well. The royalists accuse her not only 
of ambition, but of drinking and gallantry, 
though her-whole life was an emphatic 
denial of such charges. Cromwell cer- 
tainly took her advice about the settle- 
ment of their children in marriage—for 
he refused to finish the arrangements for 
his son Richard's until he had ‘‘ advised 
with his wife”-—but even in this matter 
he finally did as he thought proper. And 
he was not a man to brook the slightest 
interference in state matters. Indeed, the 
only letter we possess of Mrs. Cromwell’s 
complains because he does not follow her 
advice. In it she says, ‘‘I would you 
would think to write sometimes to your 
dear friend Lord Chief Justice, of whom 
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I have often put you in mind; and truly, 
my dear, if you would think of what I 
put you in mind some, it might be of as 
much purpose as others, writing, some- 
times a letter to the President, and some- 
times to the Speaker. Indeed, my dear, 
you cannot think the wrong you do your- 
self in the want of a letter, though it were 
but seldom. I pray think of it.” And the 
probability is that Cromwell knew what 
he was doing, and that if he did not write 
to these magnates, he had the best of rea- 
sons for his neglect. 

The great fault to be laid at Elizabeth 
Cromwell's door is that she was not heart- 
ily true to her husband’s cause. Even 
when he had placed her in the palace of 
Whitehall she was continually listening 
to plans for bringing back the Stuarts. 
Either she ought to have stood by her 
great husband heart and soul, or she 
ought to have separated herself from 
him altogether. It was an injustice and 
a cruelty to sit by his side and doubt and 
complain, and urge him to retrace his 
steps and undo his work. Loyalist writ- 
ers represent her without any personal 
beauty. Mr. Cowley, in his Cutter of 
Coleman Street, makes himself merry 
over her want of beauty, by putting into 


the Cutter’s mouth the following descrip- 


tion of his friend Worm: ‘ He would 
have been my Lady Protectress’s poet. 
He writ once a copy in praise of her beau- 
ty, but her Highness gave for it but an 
odd half-crown piece, which she had 
hoarded up before these troubles, and 
that discouraged him ”’— a story which, if 
it were true, would be rather to the lady’s 
credit than otherwise. 

If Cromwell was a man to whom wo- 
man’s sympathy was sweet, he missed it 
in a pitiful degree. Contemporary writ- 
ers accuse him of a more than platonic 
affection for Lady Dysart, and General 
Tollemache is said to have been his son 
by that famous woman. But if there 
be any truth in this, wife and mistress 
could join hands in order to urge on the 
harassed Protector a scheme for restoring 
the exiled King. Lady Dysart brought a 
carte blanche from Charles the Second. 
Cromwell was to procure his return, and 
write on it his own terms, and Mrs. Crom- 
well promised ‘‘to break it to his High- 
ness, which she did one morning before 
he rose, urging on him the many dan- 
gers to which he was exposed, and the 
certain ruin of his family at his death.” 
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**You are a fool!” answered Cromwel]. 
‘Charles Stuart can never forgive me: 
and if he can, he is unworthy of the 
crown.” A less noble man might have 
justly enough added a reproach on her 
want of wifely appreciation and sympa 
thy. Echard says he had this anecdote 
from one to whom Lady Dysart told it, 
and Thurloe’s State Papers contain a let 
ter from Bamfield: which says, ‘‘ Charles 
Second has friends in my Lord Protector’s 
own family that wish him well.” 

Lady Dysart was witty, learned, and 
full of intrigue. ‘‘She had a restless am- 
bition,” says Bishop Burnet, ‘‘and stuck 
at nothing by which she might com- 
pass her ends.” She became afterwards 
Duchess of Lauderdale, and made her 
residence of Ham House a wonder of 
luxury and extravagance. Her picture 
in it reveals nothing of that beauty which 
is said to have enamoured Cromwell and 
enslaved Lauderdale. It is the face of a 
virago, with such an imperious brow as 
fully explains her sobriquet of ‘‘ Sultana.” 
Cromwell's friendship with Lady Dysart 
gave great offence to the Puritans, and 
he thought it best to cease visiting her. 
But ‘‘ sweet Mrs. Lambert,” who belonged 
to the strictest sect of the godly, was less 
objectionable, though the lampoons of the 
day, in a manner too indecent to quote, 
attribute to her a power in state affairs 
that 4t is highly improbable Cromwell 
suffered any one to exercise, much less 
a woman whose chief merits seein to have 
been a pretty face and pleasing man- 
ners. 

During Cromwell's gradual rise to pow- 
er his family had occupied a house near 
Clerkenwell Green, and even Ludlow ac- 
knowlecges that Mrs. Cromwell left it 
very reluctantly for a palace, and she 
carried her country tastes and habits with 
her to Whitehall. She is taunted with 
keeping cows in St. James’s Park and 
having a dairy in the palace. What 
then? Did not Queen Elizabeth have a 
dairy at Barn Elms, and Marie Antoi- 
nette milk the cows at Trianon? In a 
life of Cromwell published within fifty 
years after his death it is said ‘“‘ his wife 
was a great lover of economy, and used 
to wonder how the other woman could 
squander so much money there.” 

Cromwell’s own diet was spare and 
simple. Even his banquets, though plen- 
tiful, were plain, and decidedly not fash- 
ionable. His favorite dish was a loin of 
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veal eaten with an orange; but not sel- 
dom the Lady Protectress saw fit to deny 
him the latter luxury, because *‘ oranges 
were oranges now, and crab oranges 
would cost a groat.” On every Monday 
there was a public dinner, and all officers 
at court not below a captain dined with 
him. It is said that sometimes at these 
festivals the rough spirit of fun which 
had distinguished his boyhood broke out, 
and at a signal his guards would make a 
sudden irruption and seize and demolish 
all the dainties on the table. When such 
jokes occurred the Prince of the Ironsides 
must have been in a very merry mood. 
Dryden, in his epilogue to the play of 
The Pilgrim, intimates that at Crom well’s 
court there was more decency of appear- 
ance than purity of conduct; and Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson goes still farther. ‘‘ His 
court,” she says, ‘‘ was full of sinne and 
vanity; true religion was now almost lost, 
even among the religious party, to the 
great grief of Coll. Hutchinson and all 
true-hearted Christians.” But Mrs. Hutch- 
inson discovers, in herdescription of Crom- 
well’s family, more womanish pique than 
becomes a faithful chronicler. When she 
tells us that ‘‘ his wife and children were 
setting up for principalities, which suited 


no better with any of them than scarlet 
on the ape,” and that all but his daughter 


Fleetwood were ‘‘ insolent fooles,” we de- 


tect a prejudice which compels us to take 
her opinion with allowance. 

Of this daughter Fleetwood, who ‘‘ was 
humbled, and not exalted like the rest,” 
she nevertheless tells a story which is 
not a very good instance of humility. It 
seems that when she was the widow of 
Ireton she met Mrs. Lambert one day in 
Si. James’s Park, and Lady Lambert, as 
‘the wife of the living prince, took pre- 
cedence of the relict of the dead one.” 
Lady Ireton’s piety and humility could 
not endure such an affront, and ‘Col. 
Fleetwood being present, and then in 
mourning for his wife, seized the oppor- 
tunity of the lady’s chagrin and offered 
himself, and was immediately accepted, 
as a means of restoring herself to- the 
place and honor she had fallen from.” 
And from the quarrel between these two 
women arose very important results, for 
Fleetwood got Lambert’s place, and Lam- 
bert, full of anger and revenge, gave 
Cromwell much anxiety and did his 
government much harm. This daughter 
Fleetwood was Crom well’s eldest, Bridget, 


a woman of such stern republican prin- 
ciples that she could not bear to see su- 
preme power even in her father’s hand. 

The newspapers of the day do not sanc- 
tion Dryden’s innuendo. They contain 
frequent accounts of public fasts, and of 
preaching and praying at Whitehall. In 
Severall Proceedings in State Affairs, 
December 29, 1653, it is said, ‘‘ There is 
every day in the week, twice, namely, at 
ten o'clock in the morning and at six at 
night, a meeting of the Lord Protector’s 
family at the chapel at Whitehall, where 
his Highness’s chaplain expounds tothem.” 
And quite apart from these frequent news- 
paper notices, there is no doubt that the 
family of Cromwell in Whitehall was a 
consistent religious one, for we have many 
charming pictures of it. Take that which 
the ambassadors from Holland give us. 
Sent for to Whitehall with sounding trum- 
pets and great splendor, they are enter- 
tained privately with a charming kind- 
ness and simplicity, of which they thus 
write: ‘After the repast, during which 
there was music, the Lord Protector took 
us into another room, where were the 
Lady Protectress and others, where also 
we had musie and voices, and a psalm 
sung, which his Highness gave them.” 

But simple as he was in his home, 
Cromwell knew how, when abroad, to 
represent the majesty of England. There 
are abundant notices of his coach drawn 
by six gallant Flanders mares; of his 
body-guard of eighty gentlemen, the 
meanest of them a commander; of his 
stately habits of velvet; of his ten pages 
and fine liveries; and yet Severall Pro- 
ceedings, of April 20, 1654, declares ‘‘ that 
they are confidant that his Highness is 
pleased with those philactaries and fringes 
of state—if pleased with them at all— 
because he must.’’ No man understood 
better what ceremony to abridge and 
what to retain; for when ambassadors 
from all the states of Europe crowded 
his court, and would, according to usage, 
ha¥e knelt and kissed his hand, he reject- 
ed such personal homage with a manly 
dignity, by ‘‘ drawing back two or three 
steps, bowing to the ambassadors, and so 
closing the interview.” 

Nothing can be more certain than that 
in his home circle he was of a profound- 
ly tender nature. His letters to his sons 
are in the most confiding, affectionate 
terms, far more like a mother’s than a 
father’s letters. Of his eldest son, Oliver, 
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we know nothing but that he fell in bat- 
tle at the beginning of the war, and that 
his loss was perhaps the greatest grief of 
Cromwell’s life. Richard was a pious, 
good-natured country gentleman. He 
pleaded hard for the life of King Charles, 
and loved his hunting and hawking far 
better than the seals of office. Though 
he succeeded his father in the Protector- 
ate, he was, of all Cromwell’s children, 
the least fit for the position. On the 
death of Cromwell his old troopers acted 
on a small seale the part of the Roman 
preetorians, and between them and the 
clergy Richard had no enviable place. 
For he had no sympathy with the reli- 
gious cant and pretensions of the time, 
and knew so little how to manage that 
element as to say ‘‘he would trust his 
friend Dick Ingoldsby, who never fasted 
or preached, before any one.”” With such 
views the court scene described by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson soon after his accession 
cannot have been congenial to him. He 
says that, there being a fast-day, he went 
into the Presence-Chamber to observe 
how it was kept. The new Protector sat 
with his family at one table, and at the 
other sat six preachers. But the bold 
sallies of enthusiasm uttered on this oc- 


casion were disgusting and distressing to 
the doctor. ‘‘ The Divine Being,” he says, 
‘‘was reproached with having neglected 
or undervalued the services of the late 
Protector, and challenged for having 


taken him prematurely away. Goodwin 
in particular, who had repeatedly assert- 
ed, a few minutes before Oliver’s death, 
that he was not to die, had the blasphe- 
mous assurance to exclaim to his Creator, 
‘Thou hast deceived us, and we are de- 
ceived !’” 

On the Restoration, Richard travelled 
quietly on the Continent for some time, 
more for fear of his debts than of the 
King; and when he returned to England 
he assumed the name of Clark, and lived 
in quiet but happy obscurity. Dr. Watts, 
who knew him well, says he never but 
once, and that in the most distant man- 
ner, heard him allude to his former state. 
And he brought from Whitehall no me- 
mento of it but two old trunks full of 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom, 
begging him to accept the Protectorate 
as the only means of saving the lives and 
fortunes of all England. With a plea- 
sant irony he bid his servants be very 
careful of them for that reason. 


His latter days were embittered by the 
unkind conduct of his daughters, who 
took possession of his property on the 
plea that his great age rendered him un 
fit to manage it. But though near ninety 
years of age, he went up to London to ap- 
peal in his own behalf. His venerable 
appearance and fallen fortunes procured 
him unusual respect; the judge ordered 
a chair to be placed for him, and request- 
ed him to keep his head covered. The 
case was decided in his favor, and with a 
pardonable curiosity he looked in on the 
House of Lords as he passed the Cham- 
ber. ‘‘Did you ever see so august a 
scene?” asked a stranger by his side. 
‘Never since I sat in that chair,” he an 
swered, pointing to the throne; and so 
passed on, without probably a sigh of re- 
gret. His kind heart soon pardoned his 
children, and his last words to them were: 
‘**Live in love. I am going to the God 
of love.” 

But if the Protectorate had been left 
to Henry, Cromwell's second son, Monk 
would have found “ bringing home the 
King” a much more difficult undertaking. 
He possessed great abilities, and governed 
Ireland with a wise, strong hand. He 
was not molested on the Restoration, and 
retired quietly to his own estate; and on 
one occasion, when Charles the Second 
was returning from Newmarket tired and 
hungry, entertained him. The King had 
stopped at his house unwittingly, and for 
a moment both the Stuart and the Crom- 
well were embarrassed. But Charles's 
easy good-nature and Henry Cromwell's 
hospitality soon put the whole party at 
ease, and the entertainment was a very 
pleasant one. 

It is around his daughters, however, 
that the home life of Cromwell settles 
with peculiar interest. To them he was 
passionately attached. The eldest, Bridget, 
entirely disapproved his assumption of 
supreme power, and her stern piety 
doubtless led her ‘‘to be plain” with her 
father, both in and out of season. But 
if so, Cromwell doubtless respected her 
scruples, and he bestowed upon her little 
daughter, Bridget Ireton, a doting affec- 
tion only excused .by the child's won- 
derful character. She held his hand 
and sat between his knees at state cere- 
monials and cabinet councils, and when 
some objected to her presence, he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ there was no secret that he would 
trust with them that he would not trust 
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with that infant.” She grew up to be an 
exact but handsome likeness of her grand- 
father, ‘‘a woman of great presence and 
majesty, heroic courage, and indefatigable 
industry.” She united in her mind the 
crandest qualities of Cromwell and Ireton, 
but her great soul was condemned to fight 
life in an arena pitiably small for its ca- 
pacities. She adored her grandfather, 
defended his memory with impetuous en- 
thusiasm, and twice challenged gentlemen 
who insulted his name. In the social 
history of her day she is well known as 
Mrs. Bendysh, and was the friend of both 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Watts. 

But it was on his second daughter, 
Elizabeth Cleypole, that he expended the 
deepest tenderness of his nature. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and of so noble a 
disposition that Cromwell’s vilest defam- 
ers have found nothing to blame or lam- 
poon in her conduct. But, alas, poor fa- 
ther! This dear child was the stanch 
friend of his enemies; she succored royal- 
ists even beyond her handsome allow- 
ance; when Dr. Hewitt was condemned 
to death for conspiring against Crom- 
well’s life and government, she knelt 
weeping at her father’s feet until his 
heart was almost broken by her distress 


and the necessity of denying her request 


for the conspirator’s pardon. In her last 
terrible sickness Cromwell nursed her 
through nights of agony, held her in 
his strong arms, and consoled her with 
prayers often inarticulate with tears and 
emotion. Yet her last words to him were 
solemn entreaties to bring back the King 
and undo the great work of his life. Oh, 
how bitter must that last communion 
have been! for all authorities agree that 
Cromwell never roused himself after it. 
Within a month he followed her into 
that Great Shadow that girds’our lives 
round, 

Mary, his third daughter, married Vis- 
count Fauconberg. She was a woman of 
great parts, and Bishop Burnet, comparing 
her with Richard Cromwell, says, ‘‘ But if 
those in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would have held faster.” She was 
a stanch royalist, and a frequent visitor 
to the court of Charles the Second. In- 
deed, she must have shown herself there 
with most indecent haste, for while her 
father’s dead body was exposed on the 
gibbet, a courtier said to her, in the 
King’s presence, ‘‘ Madam, I saw your fa- 
ther yesterday.” ‘‘ Whatthen, sir?” ‘‘ He 
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stunk abominably.” ‘‘I suppose he was 
dead, then?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘I thought so, else 
he would have made you stink worse.” 
The courtier may have deserved the op- 
probrious name given him by Noble, but 
Lady Fauconberg, by her presence at 
court during this outrage to her father's 
body, deserved the insult. 

Frances, the youngest daughter, had 
better reasons for her attachment to the 
royal family, for his Majesty Charles the 
Second solicited her hand in marriage 
through the Earl of Orrery, as a means of 
conciliating both parties and returning 
to his kingdom. Mrs. Cromwell and the 
lady herself were well pleased with the 
proposition, but Cromwell, having listen- 
ed to the Earl of Orrery, walked musingly 
about his room for some time, and then 
answered decidedly: ‘‘ No. He will never 
forgive his father’s death; besides, he is 
so damnably debauched he cannot be 
trusted.” Cromwell knew what he was 
saying; he had in his possession at that 
time a private letter of the Duke of York 
to his brother Charles, discussing with 
equal coolness the last opera-singer and 
the murder of Cromwell. Jeremy White, 
Oliver’s chaplain, was courting the lady 
privately at the time, but Mr. White, for 
many reasons, was highly objectionable to 
the Protector. He had the lovers watch- 
ed; and one day surprised the chaplain 
on his knees kissing the hand of Lady 
Frances. To his angry questioning, 
White, with great presence of mind, re- 
plied ‘‘ that he had long courted her lady- 
ship’s woman and could not prevail, and 
was humbly praying her Highness to in- 
tercede for him.” Oliver instantly saw 
his opportunity. Turning to the woman, 
he said: ‘‘ What is the meaning of this? 
Mr. White is my friend, and I expect you 
to treat him as such.” The woman, desir- 
ing nothing better, replied, ‘‘ If Mr. White 
intends me that honor, I shall not oppose 
him”; upon which Cromwell called in 
Dr. Goodwin, and saw them married be- 
fore he left the room—a piece of domestic 
diplomacy quite as clever as any of his 
state treaties. It must be added, however, 
that he gave the bride with equal prompt- 
ness a marriage portion of £500. 

Lady Frances Cromwell was rich in 
suitors. It was proposed to marry her to 
the Prince of Condé; and John Dutton, 
one of the richest young men in the 
kingdom, was bequeathed to her by the 
will of his uncle. The latter match 
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pleased Cromwell, and he desired it very 
much; but Lady Frances and Robert 
Rich, grandson to the Earl of Warwick, 
had formed a mutual attachment, and 
after some delays this marriage took 
place. Mr. Rich died very soon after- 
wards, and the lady’s second husband was 
Sir John Russell, and thus Cromwell’s 
daughter became the ancestress of the 
late famous leader of that name. 

Dull as we are apt to imagine life 
must have been in the court of the Com- 
monwealth, there were times when yani- 
ty and animal spirits got the upper hand. 
On May-day, 1654, a paper called Sever- 
all Proceedings in Parliament--a very 
sanctimonious sheet—says: ‘‘thisday was 
more observed by people going a-Maying 
than for divers years, and indeed much 
sin committed by wicked meetings with 
fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the 
like. Great resorts came to Hyde Park, 
many hundreds of coaches and gallants 
in attire, but most shameful powdered- 
hair men, and painted and spotted women. 
But his Highness the Lord Protector 
was not thither, nor any of the Lords of 
the Council, but were busy about the 
great affairs of the Commonwealth.” 
However, we know from The Moderate 
Intelligencer, of the same date, that the 
Lord Protector and many of the Privy 
Council were there among “‘ the powdered- 
hair men and painted, spotted women.” 
This sheet says: ‘‘ When the Lord Protec- 
tor’s coach came into the Park with Col- 
onel Ingleby and my Lord’s three young- 
est daughters—all in green-a+the coaches 
and horses flocked around them, and they 
galloped after the mode court pace, which 
they all use whenever they go round and 
round the park, and all that great multi- 
tude followed them and caught them at 
the-turn, and then made a lane with all 
reverent haste for them, and so again.” 
And the same paper says that the Lord 
Protector was present at the hurling- 
match played that day in Hyde Park. 

Cromwell, too, like all men who are 
at once great and good, loved music. 
Even his archenemy Heath admits that 
he ‘entertained those skilled in it, and 
all other sciences.”” Then thinking he 
has praised Cromwell too much, he adds, 
‘**He was niggardly in his rewards, show- 
ing that private Cromwell governed 
prince Oliver.”* Nor could the evenings 

*It is known that he engaged Hingston, a cele- 
brated musician formerly in the service of Charles, 
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in the court be called ‘‘dull” which were 
enlivened with ‘‘ music and voices,” and 
the conversation of such men as Milton, 
Andrew Marvel, Waller, young Dryden, 
the great naval hero Blake, and men of 
like intellectual stamp. It is so custom- 
ary to think of Cromwell only as a sol- 
dier and a statesman, that we are apt to 
forget he was also a man of elegant 
tastes in poetry, pictures, furniture, 
horses, and equipages, and that, simple 
as his own style was, he knew what was 
due to his wife and daughters, and exacted 
their rights of homage. Nor must we 
forget that it is to Cromwell’s personal 
exertions we owe the preservation of 
Raphael’s cartoons, and all the fine pic- 
tures and statues adorning Whitehall. 
For when the House of Commons, in July, 
1645, ordered those which were supersti- 
tious —as pictures of Virgin Mary and 
saints—to be burnt, and the rest to be 
sold for the benefit of Ireland, Cromwell 
bought back and replaced the most of 
them, and further so adorned Whitehall 
that Evelyn, who visited it two years 
after its spoiling, found it “very glori- 
ous and well furnished.” 

Broad and tolerant in art, he was no 
bigot in matters of conscience; toleration 
was the principle guiding his life. There 
is a2 kind of moral glory in the courage 
and kindness he displayed as the guardian 
of fearless inquiring Unitarians and en- 
thusiastic and often unreasonable Quakers 
from the dungeons of his own persecu- 
ting Parliament. In a matter of con- 
science or right he was always ready to 
move. A British consul had been thrown 
into the Inquisition at Lisbon; Cromwell 


at a salary of £100 a year—the Hingston at whose 
house Sir Roger l’Estrange was playing, and con- 
tinued to play when Oliver entered the room, which 
gained for the virtuoso the title of “ Oliver’s fiddler.” 
Antony 4 Wood also tells a story of Cromwell’s 
love of music: James Quin, one of the senior stu- 
dents of Christ Church, with a bass voice “ very 
strong and exceeding trouling,” had been turned 
out of his place by the visitors, but being well ac- 
quainted with some great men of those times that 
loved music, they introduced him into the company 
of Oliver Cromwell, who loved a good voice and in- 
strumental music. He heard him sing with great 
delight, liquored him with sack, aid said: “Mr. 
Quin, you have done well, . What shall I do for you ?” 
“That your Highness would be pleased to restore 
me to my student’s place.” Which was done ac- 
cordingly. But the best proof of Cromwell’s love 
of music is the simple fact that under his govern- 
ment, and with his special permission, the opera 
was founded in England. (Sunderland Edwards's 
History of the Opera, Vol. i., p. 32.) 
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sent word to the King the man must be 
released, or he would declare war against 
the Inquisition. The prisoner was set 
free at once. A French privateer took a 
ship belonging to a humble Quaker. The 
man appealed to Cromwell, and he gave 
Mazarin three days to make restitution. 
It not being done, Cromwell seized two 
French ships in the Channel, sold them, 
paid the Quaker, and sent the balance, 
with an exact account of expenses, to 
Mazarin. He refused to sign a treaty 
with France till the Vaudois were granted 
an amnesty. The Protestants of Nismes 
sent a messenger to Cromwell begging 
his intercession. After hearing their case, 
he said: ‘‘ Refresh yourself after your 
long journey. I will take such care of 
your business that by the time you come 
to Paris it shall be despatched.” He 
sent off a representative that night, and 
when the messenger from Nismes reached 
Paris again, an order had been given to 
stop the troops upon their march to de- 
stroy the Protestants of Nismes. Mazarin 
complained bitterly: ‘“‘I know not how 
to behave myself. If I advise the King 
to punish the insolence of the Reformed 
churches, Cromwell threatens to join the 
Spaniards; if I show favor to them, then 
at Rome they call me a heretic.” 

But in spite of the glory to which 
Cromwell had raised the Commonwealth 
of England, we have a sad picture of him 
in a leiter of the Marquis of Ormond's, 
dated March 13, 1656. Discord and dis- 
union were then among his party; he 
was feared and hated by every faction, 
and in daily danger of assassination from 
the royalists. He wandered about the 
empty rooms of Whitehall, and the gar- 
den and park, a terror to all who saw 
him. ‘‘ Friday last,” says the Marquis, 
‘‘a friend met him in St. James’s Park, 
with only one man with him, in a dis- 
tempered carriage. If any people offered 
to deliver him petitions, or the like, he re- 
fused, and told them he had other things 
to think of. Fleetwood was in the park, 
but walked at a distance, not daring to 
approach him in his passion, which they 
say was occasioned by some carriage of 
Lambert’s.” And perhaps at the very 
same time Milton was also sauntering 
under the shady avenue of elms, leaning 
on the arms of his daughters. 

At length the great heart that had 
leaped up amid the dangers of battle 
and laughed at the plots of assassins had 


to try a task which blanched his spirit— 
to ward off, if he might, the shadow of 
death from the daughter of his dearest 
love. He became ill by her bedside, and 
when she died the desolation of his home 
was more than he could bear. Elizabeth 
Cleypole died on the 6th of August, 1658. 
On the 17th of that month George Fox, 
the Quaker, who had an interview with 
him, declared, on leaving his presence, 
that he had ‘‘seen the wraith of death in 
Cromwell's face.” 

On the 2d of September, being very ill, 
he asked for a certain Scripture to be 
read, saying brokenly these touching 
words: ‘‘ This Scripture did once save my 
life, when .my eldest son... died—which 
went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it 
did!” Oh great tender heart! for he 
then turned round and prayed, not only 
for the people of God, but especially for 
his enemies, in these sublime words: 
‘*Pardon such as desire to trample on 
the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy 
people too!” Such a storm raged out- 
side as was long remembered in England 
with terror. Forster says it was felt even 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. But 
there was a wondrous peace in that cham- 
ber of death in the plain irregular man- 
sion fronted by a high wall, which the 
Great Ruler occupied in Whitehall. 
‘*Truly God is good,” he was heard mur- 
muring frequently, and when pressed to 
take some drink and try to sleep, he an- 
swered, ‘‘It is not my design to drink or 
to sleep, but to make what haste I can to 
be gone!” And when the 3d of Septem- 
ber dawned, it ushered in, far more sure- 
ly than at Dunbar and Worcester, his 
Fortunate Day. 

Cromwell’s was a reign not only of 
political freedom and grandeur, but of 
moral elevation. We may refuse to as- 
sociate such pleasures as ‘‘musie and 
voices,” calm walks by the river-side in 
the evening, plain dinners, and familiar 
conversations, with an ideal court life, 
but they gave to the court of the Com- 
monwealth a purity and dignity which 
compelled even Clarendon to contrast 
his master’s with Cromwell's ungarnished 
throne. And we have only to put such 
evenings as the Dutch ambassadors de- 
scribe in Cromwell’s court beside one 
Evelyn spent a few years afterwards in 
Charles the Second’s presence, to under- 
stand the moral grandeur of the Great Pro- 
tector’s life. ‘‘I can never forget,” he 
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writes, ‘‘the inexpressible luxury and 
profaneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness 
of God (it being Sunday night), which 
this day se’night I was witness of; the 
King sitting and toying with his concu- 
bines Portsmouth and Cleveland and 
Mazarin, and a French boy singing love- 
songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the greatest courtiers 
and other dissolute persons were at basset 
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+ per swirling rain bespattered the win- 
_ dow as the fitful April wind changed 
about; and the lonely woman, staring 
vacantly upon the plumes of stéam wav- 
ing from the roofs below her, saw them 
violently twisted and broken and scatter- 
ed. The new hotel towered high above 
all the neighboring buildings, and she 
could look down on the private houses 
that filled block after block, until the next 
tall edifice rose abruptly into view half a 
mile to the northward. Through the 
drizzle the prospect seemed to her drearier 
than ever, and the ugly monotony of it 
weighed on her like a nightmare. With an 
impatient sigh she turned from the win- 
dow, but as her eye travelled around the 
walls she saw nothing that might relieve 
her melancholy. 

It was not a large room,-this private 
parlor on an upper story of the immense 
hotel; and its decorations, its ornaments, 
its furniture, its carpet, had the character- 
less commonplace befitting an apartment 
which might have a score of occupants in 
a single month. Yet she had spent the 
most of the winter in it; those were her 
pretty cushions (on the hard sofa), and 
that was her tea equipage on the low ta- 
ble by the fireplace (with its gas-log). The 
photographs in their silver frames were 
hers also, and so were the violets that 
filled a Rookwood bow! on the top of the 
writing-desk near the window. But as 
she glanced about in search of something 
that might make her feel at home, she 
found nothing to satisfy her longing. 
The room was a room in a hotel, after all; 
and she had failed wholly to impress her 
own individuality upon it. To recall her 
vain efforts only intensified her loneliness. 


round a large table, a bank of at least 
£2000 in gold before them. Six days af- 
ter, all was in the dust.” 

Hypocrite! Liar! Usurper! Cromwell 
has been called, but as the world grows 
freer and nobler it reverses the verdict by 
acclamation, and acknowledges that the 
mind of Cromwell lives yet, and that the 
genius of freedom as represented by him 
has conquered, and will conquer ever 
more. 


APRIL SKY. 
MATTHEWS. 


The hotel was full, so they said, and it 
held a thousand souls and more; and as 
she walked aimlessly to and fro within 
her narrow space, she wondered whether 
any one of the thousand felt as detached 
and as solitary as she did then—as she 
had felt so often during the long winter. 
She paused at the window again, and 
gazed at the houses far down below her 
on the other side of the narrow street; 
they were at least homes, and the women 
who dwelt there had husbands or sons or 
fathers—had each of them a man of some 
sort for her to lean on, for her to cling 
to, for her to love, for her to devote her- 
self to, and for her to sacrifice herself for. 

Sometimes she had delighted in the 
loftiness of her position, lifted high in 
air; she had fancied almost that she was 
on another plane from the people in the 
thick of the struggle down below. Now 
as she pressed her forehead against the 
chill pane and peered down to watch the 
umbrellas that crawled here and there on 
the sidewalk more than a hundred feet 
beneath her, she had a fleeting vision of 
her own mangled body lying down there 
on the stones, if she should ever yield to 
the temptation that came to her in these 
moments of depression. She shuddered 
at the sight, and turned away impetuous- 
ly, while the rain again rattled against 
the window, as though demanding instant 
admission. 

An observer would have declared that 
this woman, weary as she might be with 
solitude, was far too young for life al- 
ready to have lost its savor. Her figure 
was slight and girlish yet. Her walk was 
brisk and youthful. Her. thick brown 
hair was abundant, and untouched by 
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crav. Her dark brown eyes kept their 
freshness still, although they were older 
than they might seem at first. She was 
perhaps a scant thirty years of age, al- 
though it might well be that she was 
three or four years younger. No doubt 
the observer would have found her ill at 
ease and restless, as though making ready 
for an ordeal that she was anxious to pass 
through as soon as possible. 

The clock on the mantel-piece began to 
strike, and she looked up eagerly; but 
when she saw that it was only three, she 
turned away petulantly, almost like a 
spoilt child who cannot bear to wait. 

Her eye fell on the desk with an un- 
finished letter lying on it. With her 
usual impulsive swiftness she sat herself 
down and hastily ran over what she had 
written. 

‘‘Dear Margaret,” the letter began, ‘‘ it 
was a surprise, of course, to hear from 
you again, for it must be three or four 
years since last we corresponded. But 
vour kindly inquiries were very welcome, 
and it did me good to feel that there was 
a woman really interested in me, even 
though she was thousands of miles away. 
It is with a glow of gratitude that I 
think of you and your goodness to me 
when I was suddenly widowed. You 
took pity on my loneliness then, and you 
can’t guess how often I have longed for a 
friend like you in these last years of bit- 
ter solitude—a friend I could go to for 
sympathy, a friend I could unburden my 
heart to.” 

Having read this almost at a glance, 
she seized her pen and continued: 

‘‘T feel as if I simply must talk out to 
somebody—and so I’m going to write to 
you, sure you will not misunderstand me, 
for your insight and your perceptions 
were always as kindly as they were 
keen. 

‘You ask me what I am going to do. 
And I answer you frankly. Iam going 
to marry a man I don’t love—and who 
doesn’t love me. So we shall swindle 
each other! 

“*T can see your shocked look as you 
read this—but you don’t know what has 
brought me to it. I’ve come to the end 
of my tether at last. My money has 
nearly all gone. I don’t know how I can 
support myself—and so I’m going to let 
somebody support me, that’s all! 

“The settlement of poor George's af- 
fairs has dragged along all these years, 
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and it was only last December that I got 
the few hundred dollars that were com- 
ing to me. I took the cash and I came 
here to New York to see if something 
wouldn't turn up. What—well, I didn’t 
know and I didn’t care. I just hoped 
that the luck might change at last—and 
perhaps I did dream of a Prince Charm- 
ing at the end of the perspective; not a 
mere boy, of course, not the pretty little 
puppet Cinderella married, but a Prince 
Charming of middle age, with his hair 
dashed with gray at the temples, a man 
of position and sound judgment and good 
taste, who might still find his ideal in a 
thin little widow like me. Of course the 
dream hasn’t come true; it’s only the 
nightmares that are realized. I haven’t 
seen any Prince Charmings, either pretty 
little puppets or mature men of the world. 
I guess the race is extinct, like the dodo. 
At any rate, nothing has turned up, and 
the winter is over, and my money is near- 
ly all gone. 

‘*But I don’t regret the past few months. 
New York is very interesting, and I'd 
dearly love to talk it over with you. It 
is a sort of a stock-pot; everything goes in 
—good meat, and bones, and scraps of all 
sorts—and you never know just what the 
flavor will be like, but it’s sure to be rich 
and stimulating and unexpected. I’ve 
been to very exclusive houses here some- 
times, and I enjoyed that immensely; I 
think I could learn easily to live up to 
any income, no matter how big it was. 
I've been mostly in the society absurdly 
called the Four Hundred; it used to be 
called the Upper Ten Thousand; there 
are pleasant men and women there, and 
dull ones too, just as there are every- 
where else, I suppose. And I’ve even 
gone a little into artistic and literary 
circles —but I don’t really like untidy 
people. 

‘You see I am here at the newest and 
swellest hotel. It’s true I have only a 
tiny little parlor and a teeny little bed- 
room, way up near the top of the house, 
with a room in the attic somewhere for 
my maid Jemima—you remember Jemi- 
ma? Well, she’s watching over me still, 
and she’s the only real friend I have in 
all New York! She'd give me all her 
savings gladly if I was mean enough to 
take them—but I couldn't live on that pit- 
tance, could I? 

‘*T brought very good letters, and I had 
very good advice from an old maid who 
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knew George’s father when he was a boy 

Miss Marlenspuyk; dear old soul she is. 
Then, as it happened, somebody remem- 
bered that poor George lad been interest- 
ed in that strike in Grass Valley, and had 
received one-third of the stock when the 
Belinda and the Lone Star were consoli- 
dated. I've got that stock still, and I could 
paper a house with it—if I had one. At 
any rate, somebody started the story that 
I was immensely rich, and of course I 
didn’t contradict it. Ihope I’ve too much 
tact to refuse any help that chance throws 
in my way. I don’t know whether it 
was the reported wealth, or the excellent 
letters I brought, or Miss Marlenspuyk’s 
good advice, or even my own personal 
attractiveness—but whatever the cause, 
I just walked into Society here almost 
without an effort; so easily, indeed, that 
the social strugglers who have seen doors 
open wide for me where they have been 
knocking in vain for years—well, they 
are mad enough to tie! It’s enough to 
make us despise ourselves even more than 
we do when we see the weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth there is among 
the outsiders who are peeking over the 
barbed-wire fence of Society! I'm afraid 
I've been horrid enough to get a good 
deal of satisfaction out of the envy of 
those outside the pale. 

‘“‘And I've enjoyed the thing for its 
own sake, too. I like to give a little din- 
ner here to a woman from whom I expect 
favors and to a couple of agreeable men. 
I like to go to other people’s dinners, and 
to a ball now and then. Why is it I 
haven't really the half-million or more 
that they think Ihave? I’m sure I could 
spend it better than most of those I know 
who have it. As it is, ’ve about enough 
money left in the bank at the corner to 
carry me another month—and then? And 
then I wonder sometimes whether I hadn’t 
better take the last half-dollar for a poison 
of some sort—painless, of course. Jemima 
would see me decently buried. But of 
course I sha’n’t do anything of the sort; 
I’m too big a coward! 

‘* And the winter has almost gone, and 
nothing has turned up. Oh yes, I for- 
got—poor George’s brother, who doesn’t 
like me, and never did; he knows how 
poor I am, and he wouldn't give me a 
dollar out of his own pocket. But he 
wrote me last week, asking if I would 
like a place as matron in a girl’s board- 
ing-school in Milwaukee. Of course I 
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haven’t answered him! I don’t exact], 
see myself asa matron. What a hideous 
word it is! 

‘* Mais il faut faire un fin, and my end 
is matrimony, suppose. There’s a man 
here called Stone; he’s a lieutenant-com 
mander in the navy, and I think he’s eo 
ing to ask me to marry him—and I’ 
going to accept the proposal promptly! 

‘*He’s not the mature Prince Charmino 
of my dreams, but he is really not il! 
looking. He's a manly fellow, and I co: 
fess I thought he was rather nice, until | 
discovered that he was after me for my 
money—which was a shock to my vanity, 
too. Little Mat Hitcheock — you mus 
remember that withered little old beau 
Well, he is still extant, and as detestable 
as ever; be told me that John Stone 
had proposed to half the wealthy girls 
in New York. Of course I don’t believ 
that, but I thought it was very suspicious 
when he took me in to dinner a mont! 
ago and tried to question me about my 
stock in the Belinda and Lone Star. | 
told him I had th. stock—and I have. 
indeed! —-and I let him believe that 
was worth anything you please. [i 
wasn’t what I said, of course, for I was 
careful not to commit myself; but I guess 
he got the right impression. And since 
then he has been very attentive; so it 
must be the money he is after and not me 
I rather liked him, till I began to suspect: 
and even now I find it hard to have the 
thorough contempt I ought to have for a 
fortune-hunter. 

‘“Why is it that we think a man des 
picable who marries for money, and yet 
itis what we expect a woman to do? I'v 
asked Miss Marlenspuyk about Mr. Stone 
and she knows all about him, as she does 
about everybody else. She says he has 
three or four or five thousand dollars « 
year besides his pay—and yet he wants to 
marry me for my money! It will just 
serve him right if I marry him for his. 
He’s at the Brooklyn Navy Yard for a 
few months more, and then his shore dut, 
will be up; so that if we are married, he’! 
be ordered to sea scon, and I shall be free 
from him for three years. When I write 
like that I den’t know whether I have a 
greater contempt for him or for myself 
Mais il faut vivre, n’est-ce pas? And 
what am I to live on next month? | 
can’t be a matron in Milwaukee, can 1! 
The world owes me a living, after all, and 
I've simply got to collect the debt from a 
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man. And how I hate myself for doing 
it! 

‘‘He sent me flowers this morning—a 
big bunch of violets—and of course he 
will come in this afternoon to get thank- 
ed. If I am engaged before dinner, I'll 
put in a postscript to tell you—so that 
you ean get your wedding-present ready!” 
" As she wrote this last sentence she 
cave a hard little laugh. 

Then she heard a brisk rattle from the 
telephone-box near the door. 

She dropped her pen and went across 
the room and put the receiver to her ear. 

‘‘Yes—I’m Mrs. Randolph,” she said. 
‘“Yes—I'm at home. Yes. Have Mr. 
Stone shown up to my parlor.” 

Then she replaced the receiver and stood 
fora momentin thought. She went back 
to the desk and closed her portfolio, with 
the unfinished letter inside. She changed 
the position of the bowl of violets, and 
brought it into the full light. She glanced 
about the room to see if it was in order; 
and she crossed to the fireplace and look- 
ed at herself in the mirror above. 

‘‘T do wish I had slept better last night,” 
she said to herself. ‘* I always show it so 
round the eyes.” 

She crossed swiftly to the door which 
opened into the next room. 

‘** Jemima!” she called. 

‘* Yes, Miss Evelyn,” responded a voice 
from within. 

‘Mr. Stone is coming up—and my hair 
is all wrong. I simply must do it over. 
You tell him I'll be here in a minute.” 

‘* Yes, Miss Evelyn,” was tlie answer 

‘And after Mr. Stone comes, you g 
the water ready for the tea,” said Mrs. 
Randolph, as she went into the bedroom. 

‘Be sure that you have a fresh lemon. 
The last time Mr. Stone was here his slice 
was all dried up—and men don’t like that 
sort of thing.” 

A minute or two after she had disap- 
peared there was a rap at the door, and 
Jemima eame from the bedroom and ad- 
mitted Mr. Stone. She told him that Mrs. 
Randolph would see him at once, and then 
she went back to her mistress, after giving 
him a curiously inquisitive look. 

Mr. Stone had the walk of a sailor, but 
he carried himself like a soldier. His eyes 
were blue and penetrating; his ashen 
mustache curled over a firm mouth; his 
clean-shaven cliin was square and reso- 
lute. 

He stood near the door for a moment, 
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and then he went toward the window. 
The rain had dwindled, and as he looked 
out he thought he saw a break in the 
clouds. 

It was full five minutes before Mrs. 
Randolph returned. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Stone,” she began, in voluble 
apology, ‘‘ it’s a shame to keep you wait- 
ing so, but honestly Icouldn’t helpit. You 
took me by surprise so, I really wasn’t fit 
to be seen!” 

Mr. Stone gallantly expressed a doubt 
as to this last statement of hers. 

‘It’s very good of you to think that,” 
she responded, ‘‘ but I: rdly hoped to see 
any one thisafternoon, in this awful wea- 
ther. How did you ever have the cour- 
age to venture out? It's so kind of you 
to come and visit a lonely woman, for it 
has been such a long day!” 

Mr. Stone informed her that it looked 
as though it was about to clear up. 

‘*Of course you sailors have to know 
all about the weather, don’t you?” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ That's the advantage of being a 
man—you can dothings. Nowa woman 
ean't do anything—she can’t even go out 
in the rain for fear of getting her skirts 
wet.” 

In her own ears her voice did not ring 

quite true. She knew that her liveliness 
was a little factitious. She wondered 
whether he had detected it. She looked 
up at him, and found that he was gazing 
full at her. She had never before recog- 
nized how clear his eyes were and how 
jercing. 
‘‘T haven't thanked you yet for those 
vely violets,” she began again, hastily. 
‘“ They are exquisite! But then you have 
always such good taste in flowers. They 
have made the day less dreary for me— 
really they have. They were company in 
my loneliness.” 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ You 
lonely?” he asked. ‘*‘ How can that be?” 

“Why not?” she returned. 

‘“You have made yourself a home 
here,” he answered, looking about the 
room. ‘‘ You have hosts of friends in New 
York. Whenever I see you in society you 
are surrounded by admirers. How can 
you be lonely?” 

She was about to make an impetuous 
reply, but she checked herself. 

‘‘T am not really a New-Yorker, you 
know,” she said at last. ‘‘lama stranger 
in a strange city. You don’t know what 
that means.” 
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‘*T think I do,” he responded. ‘‘ The 
city is even stranger to me than it can be 
to you.” 


‘*T doubt it,” she responded. 

‘*T was once at sea alone in an open 
boat for three days,” he went on, ‘‘ and 

it must seem absurd to you, very ab- 
surd, | suppose—but I was not as lonely 
as I am, now and tlien, in the midst of 
the millions of people here in New York.” 

‘*So you have felt that way too, have 
you?” she asked. ‘' You have been over- 
whelmed by the immensity of the metrop- 
olis? You have known what it is to sink 
into the multitude, knowing that nobody 
cares who you are, or where you are going, 
or what you are doing, or what hopes and 
desires and dreams fill your head? You 
have found out that it is only in a great 
city that one can be really isolated—for 
in a village nobody is ever allowed to be 
alone. But in a human whirlpool like 
this, you can be sucked down to death 
and nobody will answer your outcry.” 

He gave her another of his penetrating 
glances. ‘‘It surprises me that you can 
have such feelings—or even that you can 
know what such feelings are,” he said, 

‘you who lead so brilliant a life, with 
dinners every day, and parties, and—-” 

‘* Yes,” she interrupted, with a hard lit- 
tle laugh, ‘‘ but I have been lonely even 
at a dinner of twenty-four. I go to all 
these things, as you say—lTI've had my 
share of gayety this winter, I'll admit— 
and then I come back here to this hideous 
hotel, where I don’t know a single sou 
Why, I haven’t a real friend—not whe 
call a friend—in all New York.” 

She saw that he had listened to her as 
though somewhat surprised, not only by 
what she was saying, but also by the tone 
in which she said it. She observed that 
her last remark struck him as offering an 
opening for the proposal which she felt 
certain he had come to make that after- 
noon. 

‘* You must not say that, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph,” he began. ‘‘Surely you know 
that I—” 

Then he broke off suddenly, as the door 
of the next room opened, and Jemima 
entered with a tray in her hand. 

‘* You will let me give you a cup of 
tea, won't you?” the widow asked, as Je- 
mima poured out the steaming water. 

‘‘Thank you,” the sailor answered. 
‘* Your tea is always delicious.” 

Jemima lighted the lamp under the sil- 
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ver kettle. Then she left the room, silent 
ly, and Stone was about to take up th: 
conversation where she had interrupt 

it, when she came back with a plate of 
thin bread-and-butter, and a little glass 
dish with slices of lemon. 

He checked himself again, not wantino 
to talk before the servant. Jemima stol, 
a curious glance at him, as though wo. 
dering what manner of man he was. Then 
she turned down the flame of the litt) 
lamp and left the room. 

Mrs. Randolph was glad that the cor 
versation had been interrupted at that 
point. She had made up her mind to 
accept Stone’s offer, when he should as) 
her to marry him, but her immediate im 
pulse was to procrastinate. She did no 
doubt that he would propose before he 
left her that afternoon, and yet she want 
ed to keep him at arm’s-length as long as 
she could. There were imperative rea 
sons, she thought,why she should marry 
him; but she knew she would bitterly re- 
gret having to give up her liberty—hav- 
ing to surrender the control of herself. 

‘*You don’t take sugar, I remember,” 
she said, as she poured out his cup of tea. 
‘** And only one slice of lemon, isn’t it?” 

‘*Only one,” he answered as he took 
the cup. ‘‘ Thank you.” 

There was a change of tone in his voice, 
and she knew that it was hopeless for he: 
to try to postpone what he had to say. 

3ut she could not help making the effort. 

‘*T'm so glad you like this tea,” she 
aid, hastily. ‘‘It is part of a chest Miss 
arlenspuyk had sent to her from Japan, 
1d she let me have two or three pounds. 
Wasn't it nice of her?’ 

But the attempt failed. The sailor had 
gulped his tea, and now he set the cup 
down. 

‘*Mrs. Randolph—” he began, with a 
break in his voice. 

‘*Mr. Stone!” she answered, laughing 
ly; ‘‘that’s a solemn way of addressing 
me, isn’t it? At least it’s serious, if it 
isn’t solemn.” 

‘*Mrs. Randolph,” he repeated, ‘* what 
I have to say is serious—very serious to 
me, at least.” 

Then she knew that it was idle to try to 
delay matters. She drew a long breatli 
and responded as lightly as she could: 
** Yes?” 

“IT hope I am not going to take you 
by surprise, Mrs. Randolph,” he went 
on. ‘You are so bright and so quick 
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that you must have seen that I admired 


you.’ 
He waited for her response, and she 
was forced to say something. Even 


though the man was trying to marry her 
for the money he thought she had, he was 
at least exhibiting a most becoming ardor. 

‘““Well,” she declared, ‘‘I didn’t sup- 
pose you were very much bored in my 
society. 

‘‘T have never before seen a woman in 
whose society I have taken so much 
pleasure,” he answered. ‘* You cannot 
imagine how great a joy it has been for 
me to know you, and how much I have 
enjoyed the privilege of coming to see 
you here in your charming home.” 

* She glanced at the commonplace parlor 
of the hotel she hated, but she said no 
thing. 

“You spoke just now of loneliness,” 
he continued. ‘‘I hope you don’t know 
what that really is—at least that you 
don’t know it as I know it. But if you 
have felt itat all, Ishall have the less hesi- 
tation in asking if you—if you are willing 
to consider what it would mean to me if 
you could put an end to my loneliness.” 

‘*Mr. Stone!” she said as she dropped 
her eyes. 

‘Tt is not your beauty alone that has 
drawn me to you,” he urged, ‘* not your 
charm, although I have felt that from 
the first day I met you. No; it is more 
than that, I think—it is your goodness, 
your gentleness, your kindness, your wo- 
manliness. I don’t know how to fing 
words for what I want to say, but y 
must know what I mean. I mean tha 
love you, and I beg you to be my wife.” 

‘‘This is very sudden, Mr. Stone,” she 
replied. 

“Ts it?” he asked, honestly. ‘I 
thought everybody must have seen how I 
felt towards you.” 

‘**Oh, I supposed you liked me a little,” 
she went on. 

‘*T love you with all my heart,” he 
said, and she wondered at the sincerity 
with which he said it. She wished she 
had never heard that little Mat Hitchcock 
talk against him. 

‘“Of course I can’t expect that you 
should love me all at once,” he contin- 
ued; ‘‘no; that’s too much to hope. But 
if you only like me a little now, and if 
you will only let me love you, I shall be 
satisfied.” And he leaned forward and 
took her hand. 
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‘*T do like you, Mr. Stone,” she forced 
herself to answer. She thrilled a little at 
his fervor, doubtful as she was as to the 
reason for his wooing. And as his eyes 
were fixed on her, she thought that she 
had never before done justice to his looks. 
He was a strong figure of a man. His 
mouth was masterful; but the woman 
who yielded herself to him was likely to 
have a satisfactory defender. 

‘** Well,” he asked, when she said no- 
thing, ‘‘is it to be yes or no?” And his 
voice trembled. 

‘Will you be satisfied if I do not say 
‘no’— even if I do not say ‘ yes,’ all at 
once?” she returned. 

‘‘T shall have to be, I suppose,” he 
answered, and there was a ring of tri 
umph in his voice. ‘‘But I shall never 
let go of you till I get you to say ‘ yes.’ ” 
And he raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

She made no resistance: she would 
have made none had he clasped her ia 
his arms; she was even a little surprised 
that he did not. She was irritatingly 
conscious that his warmth was not dis- 
pleasing to her—that she seemed not to 
resent his making love to her although 
she suspected him of a base motive. 

For a minute or more nothing was 
said. He still held her hand firmly 
clasped in his. 

At last he spoke: ‘‘ You have granted 
me so much that I have no right to ask 
for more. But I have not a great deal of 
time now to persuade you to marry me. 
ome day this summer I expect to be 
ordered to sea again—some day in July 
or August; and I want to have you for 
my wife before I go.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Stone,” she cried, ‘‘ that is 
very soon!” 

*Can’t you call me John?” he asked, 
following up his advantage. ‘‘Can’t I 
call you Evelyn?” 

She smiled, and did not deny him, and 
he kissed her hand again. He kept hold 
of it now as though he felt sure of it. 
She acknowledged to herself that he was 
making progress. 

They talked for a while about his term 
of sea service. He thought that he might 
be assigned to the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, and, if he were, she could come to 
Europe to him and spend the next winter 
at Villefranche. Then they discussed 
travel in France and in Italy, and the 
places they had visited. 
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With her delicate feminine perceptions 
she soon discovered that there was some- 
thing he wished to say, but did not know 
how to lead up to. Curious to learn 
what this might be, she let the conversa- 
tion drop, so that he could make a fresh 
start in his blunt fashion. 

Finally he came to the point. ‘* Eve- 
lyn,” he began, abruptly, ‘‘do you know 
the Pixleys in San Francisco—-Tom Pix- 
ley, I mean?” 

**T think I have met him,” she an- 
swered, wondering what this might lead 
to. 

‘*He is an old friend of mine,” Stone 
continued. ‘‘He was here a fortnight 
ago, and I had a long talk with him. He 
knows all about those Grass Valley 
mines.” 

She smiled a little bitterly and with- 
drew her hand. She thought that per- 
haps the stock was worth more than she 
had supposed, and that Stone had been 
told so by Pixley. All her contempt for 
a man who could marry a woman for 
money rose hot within her. 

‘*Does he?” she asked, carelessly, not 
trusting herself to say more. 

‘“You have— it’s not my business, I 
know,” urged the sailor, ‘“‘but I don’t 
mind, if I can spare you any worry in 
the future—you have a lot of stock in the 
Belinda and Lone Star, haven’t you?” 

‘** Yes,” she replied. 

‘*Tt does not pay at all, does it?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him coldly as she re- 
sponded, ‘‘I have not received any divi 
dends this year.” i 

‘*But you spoke to me once as if you 
counted on this stock,” he returned, ‘‘ as 
if you thought that the dividends were 
only deferred.” 

‘** Did I?” she said, distantly, as though 
the matter interested her very little. 

‘‘That was why I took the liberty of 
getting the facts out of Tom Pixley,” 
Stone continued. ‘‘It wasn’t my busi- 
ness, I know, but, loving you as I did, I 
was afraid you might be bitterly digap- 
pointed.” 

‘‘No,” she interrupted, “I am _ not 
likely to be bitterly disappointed.” 

‘Then you were aware already that 
the Belinda and Lone Star is a failure?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Iam very glad you were, for 
I was afraid I might be the bearer of bad 
news.” 

She gazed at him in intense astonish- 
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ment. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that my 
stock is worthless?” she inquired. 

‘*T fear it is worth very little,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Tom Pixley told me he be- 
lieved that they were going to abandon 
the workings, and that the interest on 
the mortgage had not been paid for two 


years.” 
“So you knew all along that I was 
poor?” she asked. ‘‘Then why did you 


ask me to marry you?” 

John Stone looked at her for a moment 
in amazement, while his cheeks flamed 
Then he rose to his feet and stood before 
her. 

**Did you suppose that I wanted to 
marry you for your money?” he said, 
makjng an obvious effert for self-control. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, lowering her 
eyes. ‘‘And that is why I was going to 
accept you.” 

She felt that the man was still staring 
at her, wholly unable to understand. 

‘*‘Tam poor, very poor,” she went on, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I don’t know how I am go 
ing to live next month. I believed that 
you thought I was wealthy. It seemed 
to me a mean thing for a man to do, to 
marry a woman for her money, so I didn’t 
mind deceiving you.” 

He stood silently gazing at her for a 
minute, and she could not but think that 
aman was very slow to understand. 

Then he sat down again, and took her 
hand once more, and petted it. 

‘**You must have been sadly tried if 

ou were willing to do a thing like that,” 
said, with infinite pity in his voice. 
ou poor child!” 

It was her turn then to be astonished, 
but she was swifter of comprehension. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you still 
want to marry me,” she asked, looking 
him full in the face, ‘‘even after I have 
insulted you?” 

‘** Yes,” he answered. ‘‘I want to mar- 
ry you—and more than ever now, so that 
you may never again be exposed to a 
temptation like this.” 

‘But now I refuse to marry you,” she 
returned, forcibly, as she withdrew her 
hand. ‘‘I say ‘no’ now—without hesi- 
tation this time.” : 

** Why?” he asked. 

‘*Because it isn’t fair now,’ 
sponded. 

‘* Fair?” he repeated, puzzled. 

‘*T couldn’t do it now; it would be too 
mean for anything,” she explained. ‘‘ As 
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she re- 
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long as I supposed you thought I was 
rich and were going to marry me for my 
money, I didn’t mind cheating you. I 
could let you marry me even if I didn’t 
love you, and it would only be serving 
vou right. But now!—now I couldn't! 
It wouldn't be fair to you. Iam pretty 
mean, I confess, but I'm not mean enough 
for that, I hope.” 

Again he took a moment to think be- 
fore he spoke. 

‘I don’t know what to make of you,” 
he began. ‘‘Am I to understand that 
you were going to marry me, though vou 


did not love me, so long as you thought 
I did not love you, but that now, when 
you know that I really do love you, for 
hat very reason you refuse to marry 


me ¢ 

‘‘That’s it,” she cried. ‘* You must 
see how I feel about it. It wouldn’t be 
fair to marry you now I know you are in 
earnest, would it?” 

‘* But if lam willing,” he urged; ‘if I 
want you as much as ever; if I feel con- 
fident that I can get you to love me a 
little in time; if you will only let me 
hope—” 

‘‘Oh, I couldn't,” she answered. ‘I 
couldn’t cheat you now I really know 
you—now that I like you a great deal 
better than I did.” 

He was about to protest again, when 
she interrupted him. 

‘*Don’t let’s talk about it any more,” 
she said, impetuously; ‘‘it has given me 
a headache already.” 

Forbidden to speak upon the one sub- 
ject about which he had something to 
say, the man said nothing, and for a 
minute or more there was silence. 

They could hear the patter of the rain 
as it pelted against the window near 
which they were sitting. Then there was 
a slight flash of lightning, followed by a 
distant growl of thunder. 

A shiver ran through Mrs. Randolph, 
and she gave a little nervous laugh. 

**T hate lightning,” she explained, 
‘‘and I detest a storm—don’t you? I don’t 
see how any one can ever choose to be a 
sailor.” 

He smiled grimly. 
he said. 

‘‘And are you going to sea again 
soon?” she returned. ‘‘I shall miss you 
dreadfully. I’m glad i sha’n’t be here in 
New York when you are gone. Perhaps 
I shall leave first.” 


‘IT am a sailor,” 
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‘Where are you going?” he asked, ea- 
gerly. 

‘*Tve got to go somewhere,” she an 
swered, ‘‘ now that [ve had to change all 
my plans. I’m going to Milwaukee.” 

‘**To Milwaukee?” he repeated. ‘I did 
not know you had any friends there.” 

‘**T haven't,” she answered, with a rep- 
etition of the hard little laugh. ‘‘ Nota 
friend in Milwaukee, and not a friend in 
New York.” 

‘Then why are you going?” 

“T must earn my living somehow,” 
she responded, ‘‘and I can’t paint, and I 
can’t embroider, and I can't teach whist, 
and I’m not young enough to go on the 
stage —so I’m to settle down as the ma- 
tron of a girls’ school in Milwaukee. The 
place has been offered to me, and I intend 
to accept it.” 

‘*“When must you be there?” 
quired. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered. 
‘‘Next week some time, or perhaps not 
till next month. I’m not sure when.” 

John Stone rose to go. ‘‘ Then I[ can 
come to see you again—Evelyn?” he ask- 
ed. 

Her heart throbbed a little as she heard 
her name from his lips. 

‘“Oh- yes,” she replied, cordially. 
‘‘Come and see me as often as you can. 
I hate to be as lonely as I was this after- 
noon.” 

And she held out her hand. 

‘*Good-by, then,” he responded, and he 
raised her hand again and kissed it. 

When he had gone she walked restless- 
ly to and fro for several minutes. At 
last she opened her desk and took out 
the unfinished letter, and tore it up im- 
patiently. Then she went to the window 
and peered out. 

Twilight was settling down over the 
city, but the sky was leaden, with not a 
gleam of sunset along the horizon. Lights 
were already twinkling here and there 
over the vast expanse of irregular roofs 
across which she was looking. The rain 
was heavier than ever, and it fell in sheets, 
now, as though it would never cease. 

Yet the solitary woman looking out 
at the dreary prospect did not feel so 
lonely as she had felt two hours earlier. 
She had meant to accept John Stone, and 
she had rejected him. But it was a com- 
fort to her to know that somewhere in 
the immense city that spread out before 
her there was a man who really loved her. 


he in- 
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Ww* spend about a third of our life in 

sleep, but this fact makes little or no 
impression upon us until we devote some 
thought to the circumstances and condi- 


tions implied in its bare statement. So - 


commonplace, indeed, is the part of sleep 
in the round and cycle of life that its very 
familiarity as a vital phenomenon usual- 
ly places it within the pale of things that 
neither demand nor deserve serious dis- 
cussion. We accept the daily round and 
alternation of waking and slumber as a 
something essentially embodied within 
the constitution of vitality, and until one 
or other phase of existence is thrown into 
bold relief, scientifically or otherwise, 
their curious nature, and the interesting 
conditions which cause or affect them, 
pass unheeded and unknown. Yet there 
is no more wondrous study included in 
the course of our vital affairs than that 
which pertains to the ‘‘ape of death.” 
Its interesting nature is equalled only by 
the difficulties which attend its investiga- 
tion. For, like a scientific ‘‘ will-o’-the- 
wisp,” sleep, studied subjectively and per- 
sonally, evades our conceptions and our 
intelligence in a manner which is most 
tantalizing and annoying to the investi- 
gator. Pursued by the light of conscious- 
ness, its very advent represents a subtle 
inroad on our intelligence that bars the 
way to further investigation. It extin- 
guishes the very powers which we would 
employ in discovering its nature and 
causes; and the active watcher, quick and 
eager to note the phenomena of sleep’s 
oncoming, soon becomes helpless as he 
passes irresistibly, with extinguished con- 
sciousness, into the Land of Nod. One 
may well be tempted to regard this intro- 
spective investigation of sleep as in one 
sense parallel to the attempt to inquire 
into the nature of life itself. The animal- 
cule whose protoplasm body we can look 
through and through by aid of our micro- 
scope would appear to present to us the 
realization of all that is simple in the 
problem of vitality and its nature. It is 
destitute of organs and parts; any bit 
of this living stuff eats, digests, moves, 
and reproduces its kind. It hovers on the 
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“© sleep, thou ape of death !’—Cympe tine, Act IL, Scene IT. 


very twilight of existence, and tempts thx 

mind to hope for the solution of the ques 

tion which all the ages have asked, but to 
which all the ages have found no reply. 
The very act of analysis of the living 
mass destroys the conditions under which 
alone we know life to be capable of mani 

festing itself; and we retire from the un- 
equal battle, forced into a discontentment 
which teaches us that while we may 
know what life does, and what life re- 
quires for the display of its energies, what 
it is remains the crux of philosophy, as 
in the days of yore. Sleep presents very 
similar conditions to us when we endea- 
vor to trace its why and wherefore in a 
scientific sense. It is left to us to investi- 
gate the conditions rather than the actu- 
alities of that phase of life which the poet 
has aptly designated as ‘‘ death’s twin bro- 
ther’; but, nevertheless, the task of tra- 
cing out even the environments which en- 
compass the sleeping state is not without 
its own intellectual rewards. In the 
course of such a study we may traverse 
fields of research which are among the 
most interesting that mental physiology 
has to offer for our acceptance and culti- 
vation. 

Taking a comparative view of vital ac- 
tion, we soon discover that the alternation 
of rest and work is by no means limited 
to our own existence, nor, indeed, to the 
brain itself as the organ chiefly con- 
cerned in the oscillation between labor 
and repose. It would be a perfectly cor- 
rect statement, for instance, to assert that 
all the organs and tissues of our frame 
participate in the cessation of activity 
which is the salient feature of sleep itself. 
If we consider the general forms of en- 
ergy, the sum total of which is represent- 
ed by the life we live, it is easy enough to 
prove that in sleep those forces are ma- 
terially reduced in the matter of their 
play. The living engine slows down, as 
it were, and banks up its fires, so that its 
pulsations are sufficient, not for actual la- 
bor, but for merely maintaining the pas- 
sive flow of force within the organism. 
The heart is thus slowed in sleep, the 
breathing movements are reduced in fre- 
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quency, and the action of the digestive 
organs practically ceases. There is ac- 
tivity, no doubt, among the liver cells and 
in the cells of other glands, but their work 
of secreting products from the blood is 
materially slackened. Even the tear- 
clands largely cease from action in sleep, 
and when the sleeper awakes, his first ac- 
tion may be that of rubbing his eyes in 
order to stimulate the glands to renewed 
activity, and to supply the protective 
moisture to the delicate membranes which 
it is its destiny to lave and protect. Then, 
also, we find that the temperature of the 
body falls in sleep, while, it need not be 
added, the tissue- changes that present 
in themselves the physical and chemical 
outcome and result of work are reduced 
toa minimum. Thus while the minimum 
temperature of the body is found to cor- 
respond with a period late in the night or 
morning, the maximum appears in the 
afternoon. Our bodily heat, in fact, rises 
at a fairly quick rate from 6 A.M. to 10 or 
11 a.m., and then at a slower rate in- 
creases to 6 P.M.; then it falls, reaching 
the minimum point between 4 and 6 A.M. 
In individual organs, and even in the 
active discharge of their duties, we may 
discover a suggestion of the need and 
demand for repose. » Breathing is an in- 
termittent action. There is a pause be- 
tween breaths, as it were, and that pause 
represents rest. Still more plainly is this 
rhythmie action illustrated in the heart 
and its work. The heart was popularly 
described by no less a distinguished phys- 
iologist than Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
‘forever quivering o’er its task.” It is 
a much truer conception of the heart 
to regard it, with Sir James Paget, as 
a “rhythmic muscle,” which alternates 
moments of rest with moments of work. 
It is in the position of a workman who 
takes short intervals of rest betwixt 
short spells of work, and even in the 
case of this active piece of vital mech- 
anism we come face to face once again 
with the universal demand for repose. If 
with the eye of scientific faith we could 
glance through the minute cells of which 
the living tissues are composed, I doubt 
not we should find that each of these pro- 
toplasmie units in its due season seeks 
and finds its appropriate rest. It is really 
inconceivable that any vital structure, 
large or small, should labor incessantly. 
It may be profitable in the course of 
our physiological ramble to glance in the 
Vou. XCVIII.—No, 587.—97 ‘ 
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first instance at the ordinary phenomena 
of sleep, such as are to be noted in the 
general study of the subject, and then 
to discuss the probable causes of this cu- 
rious condition. We may bear in mind 
with much advantage throughout our 
considerations the words of Sir Henry 
Holland that sleep, ‘‘in the most general 
and correct sense of the term, must be 
regarded not as one single state, but a 
succession of states in constant variation 
—this variation consisting not only in 
different degrees in which the same sense 
or faculty is submitted to it, but also in 
the different proportions in which these 
several powers are under its influence at 
the same time.” Sleep is rather a com- 
pound or complex condition than a single 
and simple state. 

One of the most remarkable facts to be 
found in the history of sleep consists in 
the utter inability to resist its onset in 
cases of extreme fatigue. Several remark- 
able instances are given in which persons 
have continued to walk onwards while 
sleep has overcome them, the automatic 
centres of the brain evidently controlling 
and stimulating the muscles when con- 
sciousness itself had been completely ab- 
rogated. It is recorded that at the battle 
of the Nile, amidst the roar of cannon 
and the fall of wreckage, some of the over- 
fatigued boys serving the guns with pow- 
der fell asleep on the deck. Dr. Carpen- 
ter gives another instance of allied kind. 
In the course of the Burmese war, the cap- 
tain of a frigate actively engaged in com- 
bat fell asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
and slept soundly for two hours within a 
yard of one of the biggest guns, which 
was being actively worked during his 
slumbers. It is matter of common med- 
ical knowledge that extreme exhaustion 
in face of the severest pain will induce 
sleep. Here the imperative demand of the 
body—a demand implanted, as we have 
seen, in the constitution of our frames— 
asserts its influence; and even pain, the 
ordinary conqueror of repose, has in its 
turn to succumb. One of the most ex- 
traordinary cases in which the over- 
ruling power of sleep was ever exempli- 
fied was that of Damiens, condemned for 
treason in Paris in 1757. He was barba- 
rously tortured, but remarked that the 
deprivation of sleep had been the great- 
est torture of all. It was reported that 
he slept soundly even in the short inter- 
vals which elapsed between his periods 
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of torture. Among the Chinese a form 
of punishment for crimes consists in keep- 
ing the prisoner continually awake, or in 
arousing him incessantly after short in- 
tervals of repose. After the eighth day 
of such sleeplessness, one criminal be- 
sought his captors to put him to death by 
any means they could choose or invent, 
so great was his pain and torment due 
to the absence of ‘‘nature’s soft nurse.” 
Persons engaged in mechanical labor, 
such as attending a machine in a factory, 
have often fallen asleep despite the plain 
record of pains and penalties attending 
such dereliction of duty, to say nothing 
of the sense of personal danger which was 
plainly kept before their eyes. 

The causes which may induce sleep, 
in addition to over-fatigue and the natu- 
ral sense of weariness, are extremely va- 
ried. There has always existed a fertile 
subject for discussion, popular and med- 
ical alike, in the question of the health- 
fulness or otherwise of the after-dinner 
nap. If it be true—and the assertion is 
based on good grounds—that during di- 
gestion there is a determination of blood 
from the outward to the inward tissues, 
this fact may possibly explain the ten- 
dency to sleep which predominates after 
food. If the brain becomes slightly 
anzmic after meals in consequence of 
the withdrawal, in part, of its otherwise 
full blood-supply, we may find in this 
fact at least a plausible explanation of 
the causation of the after-dinner nap. 

Apart from the usual causes of repose, 
we may light upon causes of tolerably 
familiar character, such as the regular 
and monotonous repetition of a sound 
in the case of railway travelling. Persons 
who are talkative and wakeful enough 
when they start, soon succumb to the in- 
fluence of the ‘‘drowsy god.” The ear 
gets fatigued by the monotonous repetition 
of sounds and by their quick succession, 
and the fatigue thus induced, acting on 
the brain at large, induces sleep. 

Reading will similarly favor sleep. 
‘To go to sleep over a book” is a familiar 
enough phase of ordinary life. The ef- 
fort to maintain the optical equilibrium, 
as it were, strains the eyes, and the conse- 
quence again is brain-fatigue and conse- 
quent slumber. The monotonous sound 
of a spedker’s voice which ambles along 
in a single cadence without variation is a 
well-known soporific agent, such as may, 
indeed, be responsible for the occasional 
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somnolence of church-goers. Contrarj 
wise, a widely different environment may. 
by interrupting habit, prevent sleep 
People who live in a noisy city will slee, 
peacefully amidst all the roar and din 
of the traffic, but when they sojourn in 
a quiet country place they are restless 
and sleepless for a few nights. Here t} 
brain-habit has to be altered to produc 
the desired result. The tiring out of a 
organ of sense after the fashions aboy: 
described is one of the means used fo, 
inducing the hypnotic condition, Thy 
gazing at a crystal, or the fixing of tl: 
eyes on any other object, will favor th: 
occurrence of this condition in many sub 
jects, while the mere sound of a gong 
will produce it in others. The inhibition 
of the higher brain centres thus induced 
is analogous, if it is indeed not closely 
akin in nature, to the induction of ordi 
nary sleep by similar means. It is wel] 
to bear this fact in mind, according to Sii 
Henry Holland’s advice already quoted; 
for between simple sleep and the hypnotic 
state there are certain grades and stages 
that link the one phase of brain-action 
very closely to the other. 

One of the most interesting phases 
connected with sleep is that in which a 
determination, formed overnight, that we 
should wake at a certain hour, acts true to 
the appointed time. In certain instances 
with which I am acquainted the idea acts 
perfectly; in others it acts occasionally ; 
and in other cases, again, it fails complete 
ly. The explanation of this habit depends 
on what one may term a ‘‘ dominant 
idea,” or an idée fixe, as the French 
term it. There is something akin in this 
waking notion to the ‘‘dominant idea” 
with which a hypnotist may impress his 
facile subject. If we substitute for the 
hypnotist the individual himself, or may 
hap the idea of the friend who has been 
impressing upon him the necessity for 
sounding the reveille at a given hour 
in the morning, we can discern the ra 
tionale of the action with a fair degree of 
clearness. The dominant idea in the 
shape of the necessity for awaking at a 
certain time is impressed on the brain, 
and is probably transmitted to those au- 
tomatic or lower centres which rule our 
mechanical acts, whieh are responsible for 
the visions of the night, and which arecapa- 
ble of carrying out, either in the entire ab- 
sence of consciousness or in the exercise 
of asubconsciouscondition, many complex 
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actions. Through the hours of sleep the 
dominant idea remains impressed on these 
lower centres. The head of the business 
sleeps on while the night watchman is 
awake: and so, prompt to the time, or 
shortly before or after it, the desired re- 
sult is attained, and the slumbering brain 
is awakened to the full measure of its ac- 
tivity. This phase of brain-work may be 
ealled its alarm-clock action. In itself it 
is remarkable enough, because the possible 
explanations that may be given of it do 
not take account of the brain-work in- 
volving measurement of time, and of the 
inode in which the exact lapse of the 
hours is duly gauged. But, after all is 
said and done, the acts involved are not 
more wonderful than those we see illus- 
trated in the somnambulistic state, or, for 
that matter, in the case of dreams. It may 
well be that a time-faculty is the posses- 
sion of certain persons, just as certain other 
faculties (e. g., a sense of direction), re- 
markable enough in their way, are ex- 
hibited by some people and not by others. 
The dominant-idea theory will at least 
lead us to the verge of the explanation of 
the alarm-clock action of the brain, even 
if it fails to account for the whole mechan- 
ism involved in the waking operation. 
That sleep is ruled by the habits of the 
individual is extremely evident. An in- 
stance is given in which a person who 
had taken passage on board a war-ship 
was rudely awakened by the morning 
gun, which startled him exceedingly. On 
succeeding mornings the gun woke him at 
first sharply, and then much more quiet- 
ly, until at length he slept on without 
being disturbed at all in his slumbers by 
the report. It is also notable that when 
a special habit of life has become part 
and pareel of the daily routine, sleep is 
liable to be disturbed by even the slight- 
est appeal which ordinarily wakes the in- 
dividual in the exercise of his profession, 
while noises of much more grievous char- 
acter fail to effect that result. The doc- 
tor wakes on the slightest agitation of 
his night-bell, while the click of the nee- 
dle awakes the tired telegraphist when 
a loud noise might fail. Sir Edward 
Codrington was serving in the early days 
of his naval experiences as signal-lieuten- 
ant to Lord Hood at the battle of Toulon. 
His duty was that of watching for and 
interpreting the signals made by the look- 
out frigates, and in this capacity he re- 
mained on deck for eighteen or nineteen 


hours out of the twenty-four. Exhausted 
with the strain of watching, he went be- 
low to obtain sleep, and reposed soundly, 
undisturbed by any ordinary noise; yet 
whenever a comrade lightly whispered in 
hisear the word ‘*‘Signal,” heatonceawoke, 
ready for duty. The cause of sleep is as 
vet a matter of scientific debate. In the 
present state of our knowledge there can 
be no absolute certainty in the matter. 
Involved in the general dubiety of 
opinion we may find the cause of the 
nearly allied state known as ‘‘somnam- 
bulism,” or ‘‘sleep-walking.”’ Now this 
state has often been described as one of 
naturally induced hypnotism, and the 
designation is apt enough. It is well to 
remember that if any state or condition 
can be linked with another, or paralleled, 
we may the more readily explain the na- 
ture of the two conditions in question, 
It is only mystical wonders that find no 
parallel at all, and which remain as iso- 
lated rocks in the intellectual sea. Those 
who have designated the state of som- 
nambulism as an acted dream, or as a 
dream in action, have probably construct- 
ed as satisfactory a definition of this state 
as it is possible to construct. The state 
of sleep which develops into somnam- 
bulism has added to it the execution of 
impulses, which are so far of automatic 
character, and which represent the out- 
come of stimuli acting apart from all 
ordinary forms of consciousness. In or- 
dinary sleep the muscles are completely 
at rest, and the senses, if active at all, are 
content to operate in a more or less pas- 
sive fashion., The senses of the ordinary 
sleeper may receive messages from the 
outer world, it is true; for ears, at least, 
and nerve ends in the skin, and nerve 
ends in the nose, are still susceptible of 
conveying impressions to their respective 
brain-centres within. The noise which 
does not waken the sleeping man has 
none the less been transmitted as sound- 
vibrations to his hearing centres, only 
these latter are switched off from the 
higher centres which alone can realize 
and understand what is heard. If now 
we suppose that there exists such activity 
of lower brain-centres which may be call- 
ed into action by one cause or another, 
we may understand how it is that outgo- 
ing messages to the muscles may proceed 
from them, rousing the body by deputy, 
as it were, and forcing it to assume the 
semblance of conscious movement. 
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Shakespeare’s limning of Lady Mac- 
beth’s somnambulism reveals the master- 
hand of the close observer of life’s ways. 
The waiting gentlewoman tells the doc- 
tor how she has seen her mistress ‘‘ rise 
from her bed, throw her night-gown upon 
her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, 
fold it, write upon it, read it, afterwards 
seal it,and again return to bed; yet all 
this while in a most fast sleep.” The 
doctor, seeing his patient walk, remarks 
that ‘‘ her eyesare open.” ‘‘ Ay,” replies 
the attendant, ‘* but their sense is shut.” 
The sleep-walker, however, will show an 
adjustment to his surroundings which 
often appears remarkable enough, al- 
though in analysis we find that his ways 
and works are usually of simpler kind 
than is represented by the waking state. 
There are great differences to be noted 
in the degree of activity represented in 
the senses of the somnambulist. Some- 
times he may see and hear not; at other 
times he hears and does not see; or he 
may be apparently almost as conscious 
as when he is awake; or, on the other 
hand, be unaffected by outside influences 
altogether. The clew to the understand- 
ing of sleep-walking lies in the remem- 
brance of the influence of the ‘‘dom- 
inant idea” which, as we saw, affords an 
explanation of the alarm-clock action of 
the brain. The somnambulist is usually 
for the time being a person of one idea, 
and it is this idea which is operating to 
rouse him from his couch, and to force 
his body into actions corresponding to the 
idea in question. Lady Macbeth’s ruling 
thought, for instance, is the cleansing of the 
stain of blood. Says the tire-woman, “It 
is an accustomed action with her to seem 
thus washing her hands; I have known 
her continue in this a quarter of an hour.” 
Such a consideration assists us in un- 
derstanding the manner in which the 
somnambulist will guide himself with 
safety under conditions in which, if 
awake, he would assuredly come to grief. 
If he walks along a roof-ledge safely, it 
is simply because all distracting mat- 
ters have no part or place in his mind. 
Similarly the sounds he hears or acts 
upon are those only which have to do 
with his dream. He is mentally dead, 
in fact, to anything extraneous to the acts 
he is automatically engaged in perform- 
ing. He may remember in the course of 
one somnambulistic seizure the events or 
ideas which animated a previous attack, 
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while he utterly fails to recall them in 
his waking and conscious state; or hy 
may be unable to recall when in his sleep 
walking phase his doings of a former 
trancelike state. 

In the hypnotized person there is an 
automatism obedient to outside sugges- 
tion, whereas the somnambulist is affect 
ed and controlled by the action of his 
own automatic centres. But the corre 
spondence between the two is clear when 
we find persons in a state of somnambu 
lism performing acts of a type which 
almost force us to admit the possibility 
of the higher brain-centres being also 
exercised. The term ‘‘ unconscious cere- 
bration,” which we owe to the late Dr. 
W.B. Carpenter, expresses clearly enough 
the nature of those mental processes whicli 
result in brain activity of a type which 
is not illustrated by ordinary sleep-walk- 
ing acts. There is a well-known case 
cited by Dr. Abercrombie, in which a 
Scottish lawyer, exercised concerning a 
difficult opinion, was seen to rise from 
his bed and to write at a desk which 
stood in his bedechamber. Next morning 
he informed his wife that he had dreamt 
of an admirable solution of the legal dif- 
ficulty, but that he could not recall the 
terms of his dream, whereupon his better 
half directed his attention to the desk, 
on which his opinion was found clearly 
written out. I see no reason to doubt 
the correctness of these details, know- 
ing what the brain may accomplish in 
hypnotic conditions; and the fact that a 
dominant idea was present—that of the 
difficult legal problem which demanded 
settlement—may further reconcile us to 
the belief that the case occurred as repre- 
sented. There are many degrees to be 
noted, however, between such a remark- 
able illustration of somnambulistie activ- 
ity and those more commonly witnessed ; 
but even the less typical cases may show 
the germs and rudiments of powers ex- 
emplified by those which are more ex 
traordipary, and much will depend, of 
course, on the degree of culture and ed 
ucation of the somnambulistie subject. 
Thus a servant-girl given to sleep-walk- 
ing missed a comb. She charged her 
fellow-servant with taking it away; but 
one morning the girl awoke with the 
comb in her hand, revealing the fact that 
in a previous somnambulistic ramble she 
had concealed the comb, and had enter- 
tained no recollection of her act in the 
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waking state. The dominant idea, how- 
ever, was equal to the task of sending 
her on a dream-voyage of discovery. 

It is not by any means uninteresting 
or foreign to the discussion of sleep- 
causation, to inquire why it is that, once 
asleep, we should ever come again to the 
The such a 


waking state. answer to 


query may be found in that rhythmic 
habit of life to which allusion has already 


been made. To sleep forever would ap- 
pear quite as irrationa! a proceeding, 
physiologically regarded, as to wake and 
to work incessantly during the span of 
our existence. Besides, connected with 
the natural rhythm of life and with the 
alternations which are the result of the 
regular and repeated routine of vitality, 
it must be borne in mind that there is 
the play of vital energy to be reckoned 
with in explaining the awaking from our 
slumbers. The need for rest is due to 
the running down of the vital machinery, 
and this result in turn depends on ex- 
haustion of the energies which combine 
to make life’s full activity possible. In 
the same way, in sleep we accumulate a 
fresh store of energy. and when the ac- 
cumulation attains a given level, sleep, 
under ordinary circumstances, is as im- 
possible as wakefulness is out of the ques- 
tion under conditions of great fatigue. 
There is an ebb and flow of vitality, as 
there are similar movements in the ocean. 
It was long ago made the subject of 
comment by physicians that when the 
brain was partly exposed, as in cases of 
accident or disease, it expanded in the 
waking state and fell when the patient 
went to sleep. Mr. A. E. Durham’s in- 
vestigations on sleep, published in Guy’s 
Hospital Reports for 1860, have always 
been appealed to as epoch-making on 
the matter of the determination of the 
nature and causes of sleep. Dr. W. A. 
Hammond, of New York, independently 
investigated the subject, and arrived at 
much the same conclusions as did Mr. 
Durham. The brain was seen in sleep to 
become paler, and to sink below the level 
of the skull. When awake it grew rud- 
dier, and rose to its former level. 
Another theory as to sleep regards the 
differences apparent in the circulation of 
blood in the brain as of secondary impor- 
tance. They followed, it was held, upon 
another and primary and more permanent 
condition which was regarded as the real 
cause of sleep. This second theory main- 
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tained that sleep was due to the natural 
accumulation, within the brain, of the 
waste products resulting from the brain’s 
work. Brain-labor, equally with that of 
the body at large, obeys the inevitable 
law that all work means waste, and there 
fore the waste products of the brain cells 
must as assuredly be removed as pure 
blood must be supplied to regenerate and 
renew their energies. If we assume that 
an accumulation of waste products occurs 
naturally within brain tissues and reaches 
a certain level in amount, in such an 
event it is held sleep will ensue. There 
is one substance which is well known 
as a product of nervous and muscular 
waste— lactic acid,to wit—which some the- 
orists have specially credited in this con- 
nection with being the cause of our slum- 
bers. In another view it is the carbonic 
acid gas, a well-known waste product of 
the living body, which is responsible for 
sending us into the border-land “’twixt life 
and death.” In sleep the amount of car- 
bonic acid given off from the lungs is di- 
minished, and the view that an excess of 
this gas passes into the biood and is con- 
veyed to the brain, among other parts, has 
been held to account for the onset of re- 
pose. Then, as the increase is got rid of, 
and as the breathing activity increases 
towards the termination of our sleep, 
waking becomes a consequence of the 
higher degree of oxygenation of the blood. 

Such theories fail to take account of 
the fact that the means for the remaval 
of waste from the tissues are as perfectly 
represented in the healthy body as are the 
methods in vogue for its nourishment and 
repair. To assume that either lactic acid 
accumulation or carbonic gas increase is 
responsible for sleep is to trench very 
nearly on the view that sleep is in the one 
case a form of temporary disease, and in 
the other a process of suffocation. As 
Professor M. Foster puts it, in the view 
that sleep was the result of the accumu- 
lation of waste products in the brain, ‘it 
is not clear why we should ever have 
any hope of waking.” He adds that it 
would be more reasonable to assume that 
in our waking hours the expenditure of 
oxygen exceeds the income, and that 
sleep is due to the exhaustion of the full 
supply of that gas we have enjoyed dur- 
ing the day. If we have regard to the 
oxygen which is required for the work 
and labor of the cells and molecules of 
our frames, the view of sleep thus ex- 
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pounded might secure greater acceptance 
still. But all such theories leave out of 
count the fact that we require behind the 
mere chemical conditions some deter- 
mining state or mechanism which will 
explain the rhythm of sleep and waking, 
and it is not likely or feasible that any 
purely chemical explanation will be re- 
garded as finally settling our difficulties 
in this direction. It appears to me that 
we must first postulate and explain the 
habit of sleep somehow or other, and then 
graft on to this idea some explanation or 
other of the mechanism through which 
the habit and rhythm act upon us. Mere 
chemical theories of sleep will not avail 
us in respect of this reasonable conten- 
tion. It is interesting to note that, so 
long ago as 1844, Lord Playfair (then Dr. 
Lyon Playfair), who afterwards occupied 
the chair of chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh, attributed sleep to ‘the 
deficient supply of oxygen, or, in other 
words, of arterial blood.” The vessels of 
the brain, he held, remained as full as 
before, but in the recumbent posture 
there is less arterial or pure blood in the 
body, as a whole, the flow of blood being 
retarded by the posture of the body. The 
brain circulation, in its turn, is slowed 
down, ‘‘ the causes of the waste are dimin- 


ished, and therefore, according to the the- 


ory, sleep is produced.” Thus ‘‘anything 
which removes oxygen from the blood (or 
rather decreases its quantity) will cause 
sleep.” It will be seen that Lord Play- 
fair’s views correspond closely with those 
expressed by Professor M. Foster in his 
selective preference for a theory of sleep 
which was founded on the partial ex- 
haustion of the brain’s oxygen-supply. 
Turning now to the more purely ana- 
tomical theories of Durham and others, 
we know that if the arteries which sup- 
ply blood to the brain be compressed in 
the neck, the sleep state will be induced. 
Valverda states that he saw Columbus 
at Pisa compress the carotid arteries of 
a young man and produce by this act a 
state of profound sleep. Whether the 
incident is to be credited or not, it is 
certain that such compression will induce 
a sleeplike condition. Dr. Fleming’s ex- 
periments prove the fact, which is not dis- 
puted by physiologists. Fleming, writ- 
ing in 1855, tells us that unconsciousness 
was produced in this way so long as the 
pressure was maintained; but the period 
of the profound sleep did not last longer 
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than fifteen seconds, although it is added 
that this short space of time appeared ex 
tended into hours. We have seen that Mr 
Durham and Dr. Hammond contend that 
the brain during sleep becomes anzwm 
ic, or bloodless; or, to be more strictly 
correct in our phraseology, that the cir 
culation of the brain is lowered, and that 
it receives less bleod in the sleeping state 
than in the wakeful condition. Support 
in this view of the matter is lent by Dr. 
Hughling Jackson’s observation on the 
optic disc, since during sleep this struc 
ture is found to be paler and its blood 
vessels more contracted than in the 
waking state. The optic disc, it may be 
mentioned, is practically the expansion of 
the nerve of sight, which springs from the 
optic ganglion of the brain. It is a fair 
inference that Dr. Hughling Jackson's 
observations are of much importance in 
determining the exact state of the circu- 
lation in the brain itself during sleep, in 
asmuch as the mere examination of the 
eyes does not necessitate any experiment- 
al interference with the brain itself. We 
may therefore assume that it is found that 
during sleep there is a lowering of the blood 
circulation in the brain,causing the anzem- 
ic or bloodless appearance noted by vari 
ous observers. The fact that insensibility 
or coma can be produced by an excess of 
blood in the brain does not invalidate the 
correctness of the observations to which 
we have referred. The older physiologisis 
were inclined to assume that in sleep tle 
brain was congested and presented iis 
blood-vessels in a full and engorged condi- 
tion. The distinction between a diseased 
or normal condition producing insensi- 
bility, and another and different condi- 
tion producing sleep, is so apparent that 
it is needless to dilate on the essential dif- 
ferences between the two states thus de- 
tailed. Analogy alone would entitle us 
to believe that when the brain’s functions 
are suppressed or slowed down in the 
natural sleep state, the need for the active 
circulation of the waking state no longer 
exists. Nutrition has to be accomplished 
even in sleep, it is true, but the more 
active circulation needed for the develop- 
ment of brain-energy would be obviously 
out of place in the economy of an essen- 
tially resting and dormant organ. Mr. 
Charles H. Moore, in his work entitled 
On Going to Sleep, similarly credits the 
reduction of the brain’s blood-supply as 
the cause of somnolence. The control 
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over the blood-supply, he affirms, is effect- 
ed by the special system of nerves which 
is devoted to the command of the arteries 

these nerves enlarging or contracting 
the vessels as may be demanded by the 
needs of the body. Here it is not the 


parts which wake and sleep that are re- 
carded as immediately concerned in the 
production of our slumbers, but an entire- 
ly separate nervous mechanism. 
Professor M. Foster reminds us that 
supply of blood to the organ of 


the 
mind is relatively small. But he im- 
plies that the quality of the blood, having 
reference to the important work the brain 
performs, must be of vastly greater im- 
portance than mere quantity. We find 
the brain enclosed in an unyielding case 
_the skull—so that, without room for ex- 
pansion or alteration of its bulk, its blood- 
supply must be very evenly regulated, 
If an additional quantity of blood be sent 
to the brain, its entrance must be counter- 
balanced by a corresponding exit of the vi- 
tal fluid contained within the brain. But 
the brain possesses very large veins, which 
return its blood to the general circula- 
tion; and these veins (technically called 
sinuses) serve as reservoirs wlien occasion 
demands. They are expansible, and can 
receive and discharge rapidly from the 
brain a large amount of blood, while it is 
certain that the outflow from these veins 
is hastened and aided by the movements 
of inspiration in breathing. But it is 
obvious, notwithstanding the presence of 
these arrangements facilitating the flow 
of a large quantity of blood through the 
brain, thatarrangements mustexist where 
by, if the quantity of blood be decreased 
at any time within the brain, the nervous 
effects of such a diminution of fluid must 
be counteracted and averted. The hollows 
(or ventricles) of the brain are filled with 
a special fluid (cerebro-spinal fluid), which 
also occupies part of the length of the 
spinal cord. Hence we possess a kind of 
water system which exhibits an elasticity 
of behavior under pressure such as may 
meet the requirements of the theory we 
are discussing. If any additional pressure 
be brought to bear on the brain through 
an inerease of its blood-supply, a corre- 
sponding quantity of the fluid of the brain 
will pass downwards into the spinal cord, 
and all injurious pressure is in this way 
believed to be avoided. Conversely, when 
the blood-pressure in the brain is dimin- 
ished, as Mr. Durham's theory maintains 
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is the case in sleep, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere on the body’s surface will cause 
the ascent of an equivalent amount of 
the fluid from spinal cord to brain. The 
brain’s internal affairs, in so far as its 
circulation is concerned, are regarded as 
being regulated on a water-balance sys- 
tem. Such, briefly, is Mr. Durham's 
theory of the production of sleep. It is 
a mechanical view of matters, taking as 
its central 
and adjustment of blood-pressure and 
fluid-pressure on brain and spinal cord. 
The anzmia of the brain, due to lessen 
ed blood-supply, which results in sleep, is 
counterbalanced by the ascent of the fluid 
from the spinal cord, while in the waking 
state the reverse holds good, and with the 
revival of the brain-circulation the fluid 
which equalized the pressure in the sleep- 
ing state returns whence it came. 

That Mr. Durham’s theory of sleep has 
not escaped hostile criticism goes without 
saying. Perhaps the latest, and certainly 
one of the most formidable, of his oppo- 
nents is Dr. James Cappie, of Edinburgh. 
In the course of more than one contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the mystery of 
sleep, Dr. Cappie has maintained that the 
atmospheric pressure to which Mr. Dur- 
ham assigns importance as a factor in 
causing the upward flow of the spinal 
fluid to the brain is practically of no 
effect. His theory accords so far with 
Mr. Durham’s in that he regards altera- 
tions of brain-pressure as the cause of 
sleep. If we can show that compression 
of the brain, says Dr. Cappie, is capable 
of being produced by any means “ physi- 
ological in origin but mechanical in op- 
eration,” we may ‘‘ find a clew to the con- 
ditions that are effective in sleep.” Such 
means he discovers in the circulation of 
blood in the veins of the pia mater, the 
innermost of the membranes which en- 
velop and invest the brain. These veins, 
it is urged, are being acted on by the brain 
itself, whose pressure tends to compress 
and obliterate them against the resisting 
skull, while they are also being pressed 
backward by the weight of the atmos- 
phere bearing on their inner surface and 
thus tending to expand them. Regard- 
ing the air-pressure as constant and un- 
varying on the brain vessels, Dr. Cappie 
argues that the brain-pressure, on the 
other hand, is varied considerably. When 
it is tired, the blood-pressure in the brain 
diminishes, and its expansive tendency is 
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lessened. Then the atmospheric pressure 
comes to bear with greater effect within 
the veins. It is not really stronger, says 
Dr. Cappie, but the opposing force is 
weaker; brain-compression is brought 
about, and with the advent of this condi- 
tion sleep appears to rule the scene. If 
the brain contracts during sleep, the ac- 
tion it exerts can only be directed on the 
blood in the veins of its envelope, because 
in this way the absolute fulness of the 
skull cavity can be alone maintained. 
Dr. Cappie expresses poetically the gist of 
the theory he advances. Speaking of the 
pia mater, he says: ‘‘Tender as a means 
of protection, it is rich and generous as a 
source of nourishment. In wakefulness 
it encourages and sympathizes with every 
display of congenial energy in its charge; 
during sleep it is still the Pia Mater, 
soothing to rest by a closer embrace.”’ 
This view of matters regards the varia- 
tions in the circulation of blood in the 
brain as the secondary piece of mechan- 
ism which induces sleep: the primary 
condition in the action, Dr. Cappie adds, 
is the modified or less energetic move- 
ment in the molecules of the brain tissue. 
He therefore attributes the real causation 
of sleep to the changes which the nerve 
elements of the brain undergo as the re- 
sult of fatigue. This first cause is a vital 
one; the other and succeeding action is a 
mechanical one, namely, the ‘‘ compres- 
sion of the whole organ.” Perhaps re- 
cent researches into the minute structure 
of the brain may lead us nearer the truth 
in respect of the part played by the brain 
cells in the production of sleep than is in- 
dicated in the theory just discussed. It 
is a tolerably familiar fact that the real 
units of the brain and nervous system at 
large are active living cells of extreme 
minuteness, disposed in layers in the va- 
rious complex centres of which the brain 
is composed. The researches of Dr. Ra- 
mon Y. Cajal, among others, have ren- 
dered tolerably clear to us the nature of 
these wondrous cells, which through the 
manifestation of their vital activity direct 
and control all the ways and works of 
the brain. In former days it was be- 
lieved that these cells were closely and 
intimately connected together in groups, 
and that each cell was continuous,through 
its fibres, with other cells. To-day we 
know that the brain cells are independent 
units. Their fibres may be in centact 
with those proceeding from other cells, 


but there is no continuity of substance 
between them. Mental processes, it js 
conceived, are carried out as regards t)y 
transmission of impulses from one cell to 
another by temporary contact of the fibres 
although, in the view of certain authori 
ties, such contact is not necessary for the 
conduction of the brain messages. If tli 
former view be maintained, then we may 
regard each brain cell as a kind of living 
organism, which, like the animaleule of 
the pools, can shoot forth its substance to 
make contact with its neighbor cells, o: 
withdraw it when such contact is no lone 
er necessary or required. Observation 
on living brain cells in lower life has 
demonstrated the existence of these move 
ments, and a new theory of sleep may be 
evolved from the considerations regard 
ing cell life which these researches sug- 
gest. In their fully active state, when 
the brain powers are operating in the full 
flush of their vigor, we may picture thi 
brain cells extending their processes, mak 
ing and breaking contact incessantly in 
the incessant work of receiving and trans- 
mitting the myriad impulses of the men 
tal atmosphere. Whereas,when the busi 
ness of the day is over, and the centra! 
telegraphic or telephonic exchange is no 
longer occupied with its busy. work, we 
can conversely imagine the withdrawal 
of the processes of the cells, and of their 
breaking their connections for a brief sea 
son, which is devoted to their recuperation. 
Sleep, in this view of things, would be de 
termined by the fatigue of the brain cells 
and by the contraction of their processes, 
while waking would be the result of the 
renewal of business in the busy cerebral 
exchange, when the cells, revived by their 
rest, make contact with other cells. 

There may be much that falls short 
of demonstration in this view of the cau 
sation of sleep, but there is nothing an- 
tecedently impossible in its terms. This 
theory may at least temporarily supply 
the hiatus which it is evident exists in all 
the opinions we have examined. For, be- 
yond the mere mechanical explanations of 
the brain changes associated with sleep, it 
is clear we must look for a deeper and 
more intimate origin. It is not an impos- 
sible thought that im some such subtle 
changes of brain cells as have been sug- 
gested the science of the future may dis- 
cover the real cause of the. poet’s 


“gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 
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THE RESCUE OF ADMIRAL CERVERA. 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE AMERICAN BLUEJACKET WHO, AFTER THE DESTRUCTION 


OF THE SPANISH FLEET, BROUGHT 


THE SPANISH ADMIRAL AND CERTAIN 


OF HIS OFFICERS THROUGH THE SURF TO THE AMERICAN BOATS. 


BY PETER KELLER 


INTRODUCTORY. 

TWWHE following article is a verbatim 

| account, now put in print for the 
first time, of one Peter Keller’s experi- 
ences at the rescue of the admiral and the 
crew of the flag-ship of the Spanish fleet 
at Santiago, July 3. The story was dic- 
tated to a stenographer by Keller, and is 
told in his own language. Keller is an 
old man-of-war’s man, but for many years 
he has followed the occupation of ship- 
rigger. Atthe breaking out of hostilities 
he volunteered, and served his country as 
boatswain’s mate on board the U.8.S 
Gloucester. The incident in which Kel- 
ler took part is thus described in the offi- 
cial report of Dr. John Tracy Edson, act- 
ing ensign, U. 8. N., of the Gloucester : 

‘‘ After the Furor had been sunk and 
the Pluton had exploded, I was sent with 
my division in command of the ship's 
cutter, with instructions to rescue the crew 
of the Infanta Maria Teresa. As we ap- 
proached the vessel, which was in flames, 
[ saw the erew crowded forward on the 
forecastle, and I noted that the vessel lay 
nearly broadside on to a sandy beach, 
distant about two hundred yards. As we 
neared her I held up a rope’s end to in- 
dicate my purpose. A line which they 
vave me I took to the beach, and called 
for a good swimmer to take it through 
the surf. Otto Brown responded so man- 
fully to my call that it was easily seen 
that he was the right man for the work. 
With the line about his neck, he fought 
against the breakers for twenty minutes. 
He returned once to the boat for a rest. 
The line was more carefully tended after 
this by William G. Bee, and after another 
struggle, the cutter being closer in this 
time, he made the beach. I sent Keller 
also through the surf to secure the line 
ashore. The cutter was hauled to and 
from the ship along this line, carrying 
each time eight or ten men from the burn- 
ing wreck. As we neared the beach each 
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time, I found it necessary to throw one 
or more of the Spaniards into the water 
in order to expedite the work. The men 
were immediately grabbed by Keller or 
Brown, and passed along the line to the 
beach. In this manner the cutter landed 
about two hundred officers and men, and 
I believe that Admiral Cervera was among 
the number. 

“The only other boat engaged in this 
rescue was the gig from the Gloucester, 
in charge of Lieutenant Norman. We 
worked frequently in association, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing every soul on board 
without losing a single life. Among the 
rescued were many wounded who required 
much assistance. This was ably rendered 
by Keller and Brown, who remained in 
the water for about two hours. 

‘* During the whole time that the men 
were engaged in the work there were oc- 
casional reports on board, as from explod- 
ing ammunition. As we left the wreck 
for the Gloucester, the fire had reached 
the forward turrets, so that nearly the 
whole ship was aflame. One of the 
ll-inch guns was discharged, sending a 
shot into the water close alongside of us.” 


THE NARRATIVE OF PETER KELLER. 


Keller’s account of his part in the res- 
cue is as follows: 

When the whale-boat was called away 
from the Gloucester I stood forward, 
alongside of my gun, looking towards 


the Spanish destroyers. When the or- 
ders came to lower the cutter, we lowered 
the cutter with all the crew. Mr. Ensign 
Edson, who was in charge, ordered me 
to steer for one of the burning ships, 
which we didn’t know by name. After 
we neared the boat we found out there 
was a heavy surf. The ship was lying 
broadside towards the beach: We crossed 
her bow, and I passed the remark to Mr. 
Edson that the surf was so heavy that 
we could not land through it. I told 
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him we should have to go around the 
bow and try to get a line. Mr. Ensign 
Edson told me: ‘‘ Damn it, keep your 
mouth shut. I’m in charge of this boat.” 
After.that I thought it was advisable for 
me to keep quiet, as I was told by the 
officer in charge. 

We rounded the bow of the boat, which 
we found out was the Maria Teresa, the 
flag-ship of the Spanish fleet. Mr. Edson 
took the painter of the cutter in his hand 
and lifted it up towards the forecastle of 
the Spanish man-of-war, to make them 
understand, I suppose, that they were to 
give us a rope,which we intended to make 
fast ashore, so that we could haul our 
boat to and fro off the beach. They gave 
us a line, and we headed for the shore, 
about two hundred yards. 

When we reached the surf Mr. Edson 
called for a volunteer to take the line 
ashore. Seaman Brown responded. He 
took the line round his neck, and jumped 
overboard without the order of Ensign 
Edson. He hesitated a little before he 
jumped, because he had no orders. After 
he had fought in the water about ten 
minutes he was getting exhausted. Our 
officer in charge saw that he could not 
make the beach, so he backed the boat in 
and picked him up. ‘‘ Brown,” said he, 
‘* you were a little too hasty. I didn't 
mean you to jump overboard at the pres- 
ent time. I was getting the boat a little 
nearer before I sent you off.” 

Mr. Edson gave me the orders to go in 
a little nearer to the beach. _As we near- 
ed the beach, Mr. Edson thought that 
Brown could make the beach in safety. 
He ordered him to go ahead. At that I 
asked permission to help Brown out. Mr. 
Edson said, ‘‘Can you swim?” I told 
him, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” He said, ‘‘ Well, Kel- 
ler, go ahead.” 

I tore my clothes from my body, and 
I jumped overboard and swam towards 
Brown, and helped him to carry the line 
ashores When we got there I saw about 
forty - five Spaniards, and their boats, 
which had been smashed to pieces on 
the rocks. As soon as we could I and 
Brown ran up toatree. I took half a turn 
with the line around the tree, and then 
turned round and called upon the Span- 
iards the best way I could, ‘‘ Wiene qui!” 
That means, ‘‘Come here.” Those ad- 
dressed came to us, and I told them to 
give us a pull, so that we could stretch the 
line. 
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After the line was made fast I sang out 
to Ensign Edson, the officer in charge 
‘** The line is fast, sir. Go ahead.” He x 
sponded, ‘‘ All right.” While Mr. Edso: 
was hauling his boat towards the Maria 
Teresa to save tle officers and men, I r 
marks to Otto Brown, seaman, ‘“ By gos}! 
that line is very poor, Otto.” Broy 
said, ‘‘It looks very poor, Keller.” | 
took the line in my hands, and rubbed 
it and smelt it. It smelt to me lik 
the rope was pretty bad — that is, an old 
rope. 

I turned round and asked one of thé 
Spaniards if there was any Spanish offi 
cer ashore. The man told me,‘‘ Yes.” | 
said,‘‘ Where?” and he pointed out with 
his finger an officer clad in under-shirt 
and drawers, with a white cap on, an 
told me in Spanish, ‘‘ Almiranto”’; that 
means as much as ‘There is the ad 
miral.” 

I went up to Admiral Cervera, who had 
half a cigarette in his fingers, and told 
him, ‘‘ Admiral, be so kind and tell one 
of your officers aboard they should give 
us a better line if they want us to sav 
all his people, because I found out that 
the line was very poor.” Admiral Cer 
vera turned round, and told one of his 
officers, in Spanish, to hail the Maria 
Teresa and tell them to give us a better 
rope. The answer he got from the Maria 
Teresa, from one of the officers, was that 
they could not give us any better rope, 
because everything was afire. 

Then I asked Admiral Cervera if his 
magazines—powder-magazines—were un 
der water. Admiral Cervera told me tlie 
after magazine was under water, but the 
forward one he was not sure of. 


I pass- 
ed the remarks to Otto Brown:‘* My God! 
if we don’t get other help we can’t save 


those people! That rope is very poor.” 

By this time Mr. Edson came back 
from the Maria Teresa with the first load 
of Spaniards. As he neared the beach— 
we will say about seventy-five yards—lic 
threw the Spaniards overboard, and I and 
Brown received them and brought them 
ashore in safety. 

When Mr. Edson went back for an 
other load, I noticed some Cubans com- 
ing down. I knew they were Cubans, 
because they had their rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and machetes. They were running 
towards the Spaniards. I could see that 
the Spaniards were trembling, and that 
the Cubans were preparing to fire at them. 
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I jumped towards the first one I met, and 
told him, in Spanish, the best way I could, 
‘‘ Hombre no massa.”’ That means, ‘* Don’t 
icill.” It seemed to me he understood. 
Then I asked him in Spanish, ‘* Diena 
Vds. oficiales Cubanos?” He responded, 
sehor.” He turned around and 
pointed the captain out to me, and told 
me, “El capitan.” That means, ** He is 
the captain of the company.” 

I went to him and said, ‘‘I am an 
\merican petty officer, and my officer 
the boat, and as he 
you, I make it my 
you that these Span- 


‘ Si, 


n charge is in 
cannot speak to 
tell 


business to 


irds are United States prisoners of war, 
ind they cannot be touched 
people "—that means, by the Cubans— 
‘‘and I will make it my business, when I 
vo back, to tell my division officer, Mr. En- 


by your 


sign Edson.” He responded to me, ‘‘I 
will take care of them, and they won't be 
touched.” Then I told him that I thought 
it would be a good thing to draw a cor- 
don around them, so that they don’t run 
away from us, because I thought if they 
did they might get shot by the Cubans. 

The work of rescuing went on, to my 
best knowledge, for about two hours. 
Amongst those rescued from the Maria 
Teresa were many wounded, and wound- 
ed very heavy. As I remember, one man 
was shot all to pieces. Ensign Edson 
and one of the boat’s crew lifted him up 
carefully out of the cutter, lowered him in 
the water, and I and Brown had to take 
him ashore through the surf more dead 
than alive. As far as I understood af- 
terwards, that man died on the beach. 

After we had about three or four loads 
put safe ashore by the cutter, the gig, in 
charge of Lieutenant Norman, hove in 
sight, and I saw Lieutenant Norman talk- 
ing to Mr. Edson. After that I saw the 
cig and cutter working frequently to and 
fro from the beach. 

There were some men on the davit 
falls of the burning ship, and I told Mr. 
Edson, ‘‘ Those men hanging on the da- 
vits, it would be good to go around there 
and save them.” As we had been rescu- 
ing these people the small ammunition 
and the big ammunition was being ex- 
ploded right and left, so that the boats’ 
crews in charge of Mr. Edson and Mr. 
Norman were in danger of being destroy- 
ed any moment. After the officers and 
crew had been rescued from the forecas- 
tle, Mr. Edson, with the cutter, went astern 
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of the Maria Teresa. There was a couple 
of men hanging on a boat’s fall; he pick- 
ed up those men, put them in the gig, and 
left for the Gloucester. Mr. Norman, 
with the Gloucester’s gig, brought the 
last load of Spaniards ashore. After I 
and Brown had taken them through the 
surf, and Brown had returned to the gig, 
Mr. Norman, who was in a hurry to re- 
turn to the Gloucester, hollered to me, 
where I was on shore, and said, ‘‘ Keller, 
you better hurry up, else you get left.” 

I jumped in the surf, and as I swam to 
the stern-post of the gig, I told him,** Mr. 
Norman, the admiral is ashore.” Mr. 
Norman told me, ‘‘ Hell! is he ashore?” 
I said: ‘* Yes, sir. Don’t you want him 
aboard?” He said, ‘‘ Yes; go and get 
him.” 

I jumped in the surf again, swam 
ashore, went towards the admiral, and I 
told him: ‘‘ Admiral, will you be so kind 
and come along with me? The officer in 
charge of the gig would like to have you 
to come aboard the Gloucester.” The 
admiral extended his right hand, patting 
me on my shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Yes, boy.” 
He turned around and asked me if he 
could take his officers along with him. 
I told him, ‘** Yes, sir.” Then he called 
on his son, and the captain of the Maria 
Teresa, and his whole staff, and we pro- 
ceeded towards the boat. As we pro- 
ceeded towards the boat Brown was wait- 
ing for us. 

The admiral, Brown, and I jumped in 
the surf. I told the admiral to get his 
hand around my neck and the other hand 
around Brown, and he did it, and we 
swam towards the gig. When we reach- 
ed the gig, the admiral put his hand on 
the toll-board of the gig. Mr. Norman 
extended his hands and got hold of his 
both hands, while I and Brown lifted 
him up and put him in the gig. Then 
we went back and went after the captain. 
As the captain was wounded and was 
helpless, I and Brown had to ‘carry him 
through the surf. When we came to the 
gig he extended his right hand, as his 
left hand was wounded. Mr. Norman ex- 
tended his hands, grabbed his right hand, 
and I and Brown took him by the legs 
and lifted him up carefully. By this 
time he was taken by Boatswain’s-Mate 
Thompson and let down in the gig. 

Then we went back again and got the 
doctor, and some of the junior officers, 
and Cervera’s son, and brought them to 
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the gig. Then we left and proceeded tow- 
ards the Gloucester. 

As we rounded the bow of the Maria 
Teresa the admiral told us not to go too 
close, because there is some of the 11-inch 
guns elevated and loaded, and they might 
explode any minute. At this time I was 
sitting on the tiller, and Lieutenant Nor- 
man told me to keep her off. I hardly 
did keep her off, when one of the guns 
exploded, and the shell dropped right in 
front of us, about ten yards, into the water. 

We proceeded towards the Gloucester. 
During the voyage Admiral Cervera told 
Mr. Norman, ‘‘ I surrender to you Amer- 
ican people, but I don’t recognize the 
Cubans; I don’t surrender to the Cubans, 
And please, for Heaven's send 
some of your men to watch my men, as I 
am afraid that those men will be killed 
by the Cubans.” 

As we came alongside the Gloucester 
on the starboard gangway, I saw Captain 
Wainwright and Lieutenant Huse re- 
ceiving Admiral Cervera and his staff. 
There were side-boys, and he was given 
the full honor of admiral, and the chief 
boatswain’s mate piped him over the side. 
Then I saw Admiral Cervera hand in 
hand with Captain Wainwright, and they 
all went aft to the quarter-deck, where 
he and his staff went down in the officers’ 
cabin. 

I got out of the boat and jumped aboard 
the ship. As I went forward I saw the 
prisoners from the Pluton and Furor 
underneath the awnings, and I saw the 
two Colt automatic rapid-fire guns train- 
ed on them. I tried to get forward and 
talk to some of those prisoners, but there 
were guards stationed, and I was not al- 
lowed to do so. 

I turned around and I saw lots of cof- 
fee-——three or four coffee-cans standing 
around the deck—and some hard bread. 
I was very tired, and thought that a little 
coffee would strengthen me up. I went 
to get a cup of coffee, when I met Dr. 
Bransford. Itold him: ‘I feel weak. I 
have been in the water, I and Brown, 
for a considerable time.” He said, ‘‘ Come 
down and I will give you something.” 
I called Brown, and we went together 
down below. The doctor give us a tum- 
bler of whiskey each, and told us to keep 
quiet, because we had been working too 
hard. 

On the berth-deck, where the sick-bay 
was, I saw the wounded Spaniards and 
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the heavy -wounded laying around on 
the deck, and Dr. Bransford and the sick 
nurse attending to them. As I returne: 
I met Ensign Edson on the steps going 
down to the sick-bay to attend to th, 
wounded, for he had been a doctor befor 
he entered the service. I passed the 1 
marks to Brown: ‘‘ That’s very nice, ain’ 
it, Otto? Mr. Edson is going to help D: 
Bransford now.” I and Brown stopped ai 
the skylight and looked down on {| 
berth-deck, and saw Mr. Edson attendine 
to the lieutenant of the Pluton. Then | 
felt kind of dizzy. I tried to lie down fo; 
a few minutes, but [could not rest. Whe. 
the cutter was‘ called away the second 
time, I tried to go in it, but Mr. Norman 
told me not to go, as I had done good 
work and was too tired, and he was afraid 
I might get sick. I turned around and 
went forward; then I saw Mr. Edson at 
tending to one of the wounded. That 
same fellow died about five o'clock in tli 
afternoon, and was buried at sea. 

After we had everything straightened up 
aboard the Gloucester, and the wounde 
was pretty well attended to, with the best 
comfort we had to give them, we transferred 
our prisoners to the Jowa. I saw that 
some of those prisoners did not want to 
leave us. Ensign Edson got hold of then 
and coaxed them to get in the boat, giv 
ing them to understand, the best way he 
could, that nothing would happen to them. 
They obeyed his orders and went in the 
boat, while I stood on the gangway and 
assisted them, 

After all these prisoners were trans- 
ferred from the Gloucester, they sent boats 
from the Olivette for the wounded, for 
we did not have places for them on board, 
and no comforts. Amongst these wound 
ed were some very heavy wounded, and 
it was very difficult to get them out of 
the berth-deck. Mr. Edson come to mnie 
and told me to rig some kind of gangway 
to get them into the boat out of the hold. 
I understood what Mr. Edson wanted ni 
to do, but we did not have much lumber 
aboard, only a few boards, and I could 
not rig the thing Mr. Edson wanted, so | 
suggested that we use boards, and send 
them up on the boards. Mr. Edson mis- 
understood me, and tliought the pla) 
would not work. After I explained to 
him, he came to the conclusion that i! 
would work, and told me, ‘‘Go ahead 
Keller.” 

We took each a badly wounded man, 
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laid him on a board, with the hammock 
he was in, lifted the board up from below, 
d two men deck hauled the board 
vith the wounded man and 
nd laid him the deck. 
Kdson told me to do the same way in 
tting them the side into the 
Olivette’s boats. In this way we hauled 
out three heavy-wounded men and put 
m in the boats. The light wounded 
ere assisted partly by me and by Mr. 
Edson, and in this way we brought them 
into the boat. 

\fter the wounded were all gone, and 
gone, there was 
ad man to be buried. Mr. Huse gave 
ders to Otto Brown to sew the body up 
1 a hammock, put some ballast on his 
eet, and get him ready. After every- 
ig was done, Mr. Huse called me and 
told me to call all hands to quarters. I 


on 
7 
hammock 


Then Mr. 


on 


over 
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PART 


XXII 


N the start from Cuxhaven the passen- 
| gers had the irresponsible ease of people 
ticketed through, and the steamship com- 
pany had still the charge of their baggage. 


jut when the Marches left Hamburg for 
Leipsic (where they had decided to break 
the long pull to Carlsbad), all the anx- 
European travel, dimly re- 
nembered from former European days, 
offered themselves for recognition. A 
vanished with their hand- bag- 
cage before they could note any trait in 
him for identification; other portiers made 
way with their trunks; and the inter- 
preter who helped Marely buy his tickets, 
with a vocabulary of strictly railroad 
English, had to help him find the pieces 
n the baggage-room, curiously estranged 
in @ mountain of alien One of- 
ficial weighed them; another obliged him 
to pay as much in freight as for a third 
and gaye him an illegible 
scrap of paper which recorded their num- 
ber and destination. The interpreter and 
the portiers took their fees with a pro- 
fessional effect of dissatisfaction, and he 
went to wait with his wife amidst the 
smoking and eating and drinking in the 
restaurant. They burst through with 


eties of 


portier 


boxes. 
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called all hands to auarters, and we laid 
the dead man on a board, covered him 
with a captured flag from the Pluten, 
and brought him aft. Mr. Huse ealled 
the master-at-arms, Mr. P. A. Mehan, to 
read a couple of chapters out of the Bible, 
while the whole ship’s crew was present, 
captain and all. After this was done we 
took the dead man, marched around the 
ship, put him on a rail, and Mr. Huse 
told me to pipe him over the side. Pip- 
ing over the side is the greatest honor a 
man can get aboard a ship, and these hon- 
ors are given only to an officer or a dead 
man. So we buried the man with full 
honors. 

After this was done Mr. Huse told me 
to ‘‘pipe down”—which means to dis- 
band. Then we went back to Santiago 
and resumed our station for the night on 
the blockade. 


JOURNEY. * 
HOWELLS. 
IV. 
the rest when the doors were opened 
to the train, and followed a glimpse of 
be portier with their hand-bags, as he ran 
down the platform, still bent upon eseap- 
ing them, and brought him to bay at last 
in a car where he had got very good seats 
for them, and sank into their places, hot 
and humiliated by their needless tumult. 
As they cooled, they recovered their 
self-respect, and renewed a youthful joy 
in some of the long-estranged facts. The 
road was rougher than the roads at home; 
but for much less money they had the 
comfort, without the unavailing splendor, 
of a Pullman in their second-class car- 
riage. Mrs. March had expected to be 
used with the severity on the imperial 
railroads which she had failed to expe- 
rience from the military on the Hamburg 
sidewalks, but nothing could be kindlier 
than the whole management toward her. 
Her fellow-travellers were not lavish of 
their rights, as Americans are; what they 
got, that they kept; and in the run from 
Hamburg to Leipsic she had several oc- 
casions to observe that no German, how- 
ever young or robust, dreams of offering 
a better place, if he has one, to a lady in 
grace to her sex or age; if they got intoa 
carriage too late to secure a forward-look- 
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ing seat, she rode backward to the end of 
that stage. But if they appealed to their 
fellow-travellers for information about 
changes, or stops, or any of the little 
facts that they wished to make sure of, 
they were enlightened past possibility of 
At the point where they might 
have gone wrong the explanations were 
renewed with a thoughtfulness which 
showed that their anxieties had not been 
forgotten. She she could not see 
how any people could be both so selfish 
and so sweet, and her husband seized the 
advantage of saying something offensive: 

‘You women so pampered in 
America that you are astonished when 
you are treated in Europe like the mere 
human beings you are.” 

She answered with unexpected reason- 
ableness: ‘‘ Yes, there’s something in that; 
but when the Germans have taught us 
how despicable we are as women, why 
do they treat us so well as human 


error. 


said 


are 


be- 
ings?” 

This was at ten o'clock, after she had 
ridden backward a long way, and at last, 
within an hour of Leipsic, had got a seat 
confronting him. The darkness had now 
hidden the landseape, but the impression 
of its few simple elements lingered plea- 


santly in their sense: long levels, densely 
wooded with the precise, severely disci- 


plined German forests, and checkered 
with fields of grain and grass, soaking 
under the thin rain that from time to 
time varied the thin sunshine. The vil- 
lages and peasants’ cottages were nota- 
bly few; but there was here and there 
a classic or a gothic villa, which, at one 
point, an English-speaking young lady 
turned from her Tauchnitz novel to ex- 
plain as the seat of some country gentle- 
man; the land was in large holdings, and 
this accounted for the sparsity of villages 
and cottages. 

She then said that she was a German 
teacher of English, in Hamburg, and was 
going home to Potsdam for a visit. She 
seemed like a German girl out of The 
Initials, and in return for this favor 
Mrs. March tried to invest herself with 
some romantic interest as an American. 
She failed to move the girl’s fancy, even 
after she had bestowed on her an im- 
mense bunch of roses which the young 
German friend in Hamburg had sent to 
them just before they left their hotel. 
She failed, later, on the same ground 
with the pleasant-looking English woman 
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who got into their carriage at Magde- 
burg, and talked over the London IJI/us 
trated News with an English-speaking 
Friiulein in her company; she readil) 
accepted the fact of Mrs. March's nation 
ality, but found nothing wonderful in it. 
apparently; and when she left the train 
she left Mrs. March to recall with fond 
regret the old days in Italy when sli 
first came abroad, and could make 
whole carriage full of Italians break into 
ohs and ahs by saying that she was an 
American, and telling how far she had 
come across the sea. 

‘** Yes,” March assented, ‘‘ but that was 
a great while ago, and Americans wer 
much rarer than they are now in Euro}. 
The Italians are so much more sympa 
thetic than the Germans and Englis! 
and they saw that you wanted to impress 
them. Heaven knows how little the) 
eared! And then, you were a very pret- 
ty young girl in those days; or at least 
I thought so.” 

* Yes,” she sighed, ‘‘and now 
plain old woman.” 

‘* Oh, not quite so bad as that.” 

**Yes,Iam! Dovyou think they would 
have cared more, if it had been Miss 
Triscoe?” 

‘*Not so much as if it had been the 
pivotal girl. They would have found her 
much more their ideal of the American 
woman; and even she would have had to 
have been here thirty years ago.” 

She laughed a little ruefully. ‘‘ Well 
at any rate, 1 should like to know how 
Miss Triscoe would have affected them.’ 

*‘T should much rather know what 
sort of life that English woman is living 
here with her German husband; I fancied 
she had married rank. I could imagine 
how dull it must be in her little Saxon 
town, from the way she clung to her J/ 
lustrated News, and explained the pic 
tures of the royalties to her friend. Ther¢ 
is romance for you!” 

They arrived at Leipsic fresh and cheer 
ful after their five hours’ journey, and asin 
a spell of their travelled youth they drove 
up through the academic old town, asleep 
under its dimly clouded sky, and silent 
except for the trolley-cars that prowled 
its streets with their feline purr, and 
broke at times into a long, shrill cater 
waul. A sense of the past imparted it 
self to the well-known encounter with the 
portier and the head waiter at the hotel! 
door, to the payment of the driver, to the 
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endeavor of the secretary to have them 
take the most expensive rooms in the 
honse, and to his compromise upon the 
next most, where they found themselves 
in great comfort, with electric lights and 
bells, and a quick succession of fee-taking 


call-boys in dress-coats too large for them. 
The spell was deepened by the fact, which 


March kept at the bottom of his conscious 
ness for the present, that one of their 
This linked him 
the more closely to the travel of other 
days, and he spent the next forenoon in 
a telegraphic search for the estray, with 
emotions tinged by the melancholy of 
recollection, but in the security that since 


trunks was missing. 


it was somewhere in the keeping of the 
state railway, it would be finally restored 
to him. 

XXIII. 

Their windows, as they saw in the morn- 
ing, looked intoa large square of aristocrat- 
ic physiognomy, and of a Parisian effect 
n architecture, which afterwards proved 
characteristic of the town, if not quite 
so characteristic as to justify the passion 
of Leipsie for calling itself Little Paris. 
The prevailing tone was of a gray tend- 
ing to the pale yellow of the Tauchnitz 
editions with which the place is more fa- 
miliarly associated in the minds of Eng 
lish-speaking travellers. It was rather 
more sombre than it might have been if 
the weather had been fair; but a quiet 
rain was falling dreamily that morning, 
and the square was provided with a 
fountain which continued to dribble in 
the rare moments when the rain forgot 
itself. The place was better shaded than 
need be in that sunless land by the Ger- 
man elms that look like ours, and it was 
sufficiently stocked with German statues, 
that look like no others. It had a mon- 
ument, too, of the kind with which Ger- 
man art has everywhere disfigured the 
kindly fatherland the with 
France. These monuments, though they 
are so very ugly, have a sort of pathos 
«s records of the only war in which Ger- 
many unaided has triumphed against a 
foreign foe, but they are as tiresome as 
all such memorial pomps must be. It 
is not for the victories of a people that 
any other people can care. The wars 
come and go in blood and tears; but 
whether they are bad wars, or what are 
comically called good wars, they are of 
one effect in death and sorrow, and their 
fame is an offence to all men not con- 
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cerned in them, till time has softened it 
to a memory 
“Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.”’ 

It was for some such reason that while 
the Marches turned with instant satiety 
from the swelling and strutting sculpture 
which celebrated the Leipsic heroes of the 
1870 had heart for those of 
the war of 1813; and after their noonday 
dinner they drove willingly, in a pause of 
the rain, out between yellowing harvests 
of wheat and oats to the field where Na 
poleon was beaten by the Russians, Aus- 
trians and Prussians (it 
three 


they 


war of 


always took at 
nations to beat the little 
wretch) fourscore years before. Yet even 
there Mrs. March was really more con- 


least 


cerned for the sparsity of corn-flowers in 
their modern char 
acter of Kaiserblumen she found strange- 
ly absent from their loyal function; and 
March was more taken with the notion of 
the little gardens which his guide told 
him the citizens could have in the suburbs 
of Leipsic and enjoy at any trolley-car 
distance from their homes. 


the grain, which in 


He Saw cer- 
tain of these gardens in groups, divided 
by low, unenvious fences, and sometimes 
furnished with summer-houses,where the 
tenant could take his pleasure in the even- 
ing air, with his family. The guide said 
he had such a garden himself, at a rent of 
seven dollars a year, where he raised ve- 
getables and flowers, and spent his peace- 
ful leisure; and March fancied that on the 
simple domestic side of their life, which 
this fact gave him a glimpse of, the Ger- 
mans were much more engaging than in 
their character of victors over either the 
First or the Third Napoleon. But probably 
they would not have agreed with him, 
and probably nations will go on making 
themselves cruel and tiresome till hu- 
manity at last prevails over nationality. 
He could have put the 
guide himself; but though the guide was 
imaginably liberated to a cosmopolitan 
conception of things by three years’ ser- 
vice as waiter in English hotels, where 
he learned the language, he might not 
have risen to this. He would have tried, 
for he was a willing and kindly soul, 
though he was not a valet de place by 
profession. There seemed in fact but 
of that useless and amusing race 
(which is everywhere falling into de- 
cay through the rivalry of the perfected 
Baedekers,) left in Leipsic, and this one 
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was engaged, so that the Marches had to 
devolve upon their ex-waiter, who was 
now the keeper of a small restaurant. 
He gladly abandoned his business to the 
care of his wife, in order to drive hand- 
somely about in his best clothes, with 
strangers who did not exact too much 
knowledge from him. In his zeal to 
do something he possessed himself of 
March’s overcoat when they dismount- 
ed at their first gallery, and let fall 
from its pocket his prophylactic flask of 
brandy, which broke with a loud crash 
on the marble floor in the presence of 
several masterpieces, and perfumed the 
whole place. The masterpieces were 
some excellent works of Luke Kranach, 
who seemed the only German painter 
worth looking at when there were any 
Dutch or Italian pictures near, but the 
travellers forgot the name and nature of 
the Kranachs, and remembered after- 
wards only the shattered fragments of 
the brandy-flask, just how they looked on 
the floor, and the fumes, how they smelt, 
that rose frem the ruin. 

It might have been a warning protest 
of the veracities against what they were 
doing; but the madness of sight-seeing, 
which spoils travel, was on them, and 
they delivered themselves up to it as they 
used in their ignorant youth, though now 
they knew its futility so well. They 
spared themselves nothing that they had 
time for, that day, and they felt falsely 
guilty for their omissions, as if they re- 
ally had been duties to art and history 
which must be discharged, like obliga- 
tions to one’s maker and one’s neighbor. 

They had a touch of genuine joy in the 
presence of the beautiful old Rathhaus, 
and they were sensible of something like 
a genuine emotion in passing the famous 
and venerable university; the very air of 
Leipsic is redolent of printing and pub- 
lication, which appealed to March in his 
quality of editor; and they could not fail 
of an impression of the quiet beauty of 
the town, with its regular streets of houses 
breaking into suburban villas of an Amer- 
ican sort, and intersected with many ca- 
nals, which in the intervals of the rain 
were eagerly navigated by pleasure boats, 
and contributed to the general pictu- 
resqueness by their frequent bridges, even 
during the drizzle. There seemed to be 
no churches to do, and as it was a Sun- 
day, the galleries were so early closed 
against them that they were making a 
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virtue as well as a pleasure of the famous 
scene of Napoleon's first great defeat. 

By a concert between their guide and 
driver their carriage drew up at the litt): 
inn by the road-side, which is also a mu 
seum stocked with relics from the batt): 
field, and with objects of interest relating 
to it. Old muskets, old swords, old shoes 
and old coats, trumpets, drums, gun-car 
riages, wheels, helmets, cannon 
grape-shot, and all the murderous rubbish 
which battles come to at last, with procla 
mations, autographs, caricatures and like 
nesses of Napoleon, and effigies of all the 
other generals engaged, and miniatures 


balls, 


_and jewels of their womenkind, filled 


room after room, through which their 
owner vaunted his way, with a loud 
pounding voice and a bad breath. When 
he wished them to enjoy some gross 
British satire or clumsy German gibe at 
Bonaparte’s expense, and put his face 
close to begin the laugh, he was some 
thing so terrible that March left the 
place with a profound if not a reasoned 
regret that the French had not won tlie 
battle of Leipsic. He walked away mus 
ing pensively upon the traveller's in 
adequacy to the ethics of history when 
a breath could so sway him against his 
convictions; but even after he had 
cleansed his lungs with some deep respi 
‘rations he found himself still a Bonapart 
ist in the presence of that stone on the 
rising ground where Napoleon sat to 
watch the struggle on the vast plain, and 
see his empire slipping through his blood 
stained fingers. It was with difficulty 
that he could keep from revering the hat 
and coat which are seulptured on the 
stone, but it was well that he succeeded, 
for he could not make out then or after 
wards whether the habiliments represent 
ed were really Napoleon’s or not, and 
they might have turned out to be Bar 
clay de Tolly’s. 

While he stood trying to solve this 
question of clothes he was startled by the 
apparition of a man climbing the little 
slope from the opposite quarter, and ad- 
vancing toward them. He wore the im- 
perial crossed by the pointed mustache 
once so familiar to a,world much the 
worse for them, and March had the shiver 
of a fine moment in which he fancied the 
Third Napoleon rising to view the scene 
where the First had looked his coming 
ruin in the face. 

‘* Why, it’s Miss Triscoe!” cried his 
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wife, and before March had noticed 
the approach of another figure, the eld- 
er and the younger lady rushed upon 
each other, and encountered with a kiss. 
At the same time the visage of the 
last Emperor resolved itself into the face 
of General Triscoe, who gave March his 
hand in a more tempered greeting. The 
ladies began asking each other of their 
lives since their parting two days before, 
and the men strolled a few paces away 
toward the distant prospect of Leipsic, 
which at that point silhouettes itself in a 
noble stretch of roofs and spires and tow- 
ers against the horizon. 

General Triscoe seemed no better satis- 
fied with Germany than he had been on 
first stepping ashore at Cuxhaven. He 
might still have been in a pout with his 
own country, but as yet he had not made 
up with any other; and he said, ‘* What 
a pity Napoleon didn’t thrash the whole 
dunderheaded lot! His empire would 
have been a biessing to them, and they 
would have had some chance of being 
civilized under the French. All this uni- 
fication of nationalities is the great hum- 
bug of the century. Every stupid race 
thinks it’s happy because it’s united, and 
civilization has been set back a hundred 


years by the wars that were fought to 
bring the unions about; and more wars 
will have to be fought to keep them up. 


What a farce it is! What's become of 
the nationality of the Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein, or the French in the Rhine 
Provinces, or the Italians in Savoy?” 

March had thought something like this 
himself, but to have it put by General 
Triscoe made it offensive. *‘ I don't know. 
Isn't it rather quarrelling with the course 
of human events to oppose accomplished 
facts? The unifications were bound to 
be, just as the separations before them 
were. And so far they have made for 
peace, in Europe at least, and peace is 
civilization. Perhaps after a great many 
ages people will come together through 
their real interests, the human interests; 
but at present it seems as if nothing but 
romantic sentiment can unite them. By- 
and-by they may find that there is no- 
thing in it; but they will have to learn 
by experience.” 

‘*Perhaps,” said the general, discon- 
tentedly. ‘‘I don’t see much promise of 
any kind in the future.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know. 
think of the solid militarism 
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many, you seem remanded to the most 
hopeless moment of the Roman Empire; 
you think nothing can break such a 
force; but my guide says that even in 
Leipsic the Socialists outnumber all the 
other parties, and the army is the great 
field of the Socialist propaganda. The 
army itself may be shaped into the means 
of democracy,—even of peace.” 

** You're very optimistic,” said Triscoe, 
eurtly. ‘As I read the signs,we are not 
far from universal war. In less than a 
year we shall make tle break ourselves 
in a war with Spain.” He looked very 
fierce as he prophesied, and he dotted 
March over with his staccato glances. 

‘Well, Vl allow that if Tammany 
comes in this year, we shall have war 
with Spain. You can't ask more than 
that, General Triscoe?” 

Mrs. March and Miss Triscoe had not 
said a word of the battle of Leipsic, or of 
the impersonal interests which it suggest- 
ed to the men. For all these, they might 
still have been sitting in their steamer 
chairs on the promenade of the Norumbia 
at a period which seemed now of geologi- 
cal remoteness. The girl accounted for 
not being in Dresden by her father’s hay- 
ing decided not to go through Berlin but 
to come by way of Leipsic, which he 
thought they had better see; they had 
come without stopping in Hamburg. 
They had not enjoyed Leipsie much; 
it had rained the whole day before, and 
they had not gone out. She asked when 
Mrs. March was going on to Carlsbad, 
and Mrs. March answered, the next morn- 
ing; her husband wished to begin his cure 
at once. 

Then Miss Triscoe pensively wondered 
if Carlsbad would do her father any good ; 
and Mrs. March discreetly inquired Gen- 
eral Triscoe’s symptoms. 

**Oh, he hasn’t any. But I know he 
can’t be well—with gloomy opinions.” 

‘** They may come from his liver,” said 
Mrs. March. ‘‘ Nearly everything of that 
kind does. I know that Mr. March has 
been terribly depressed at times, and the 
doctor said it was nothing but his liver; 
and Carlsbad is the great place for that, 
you know.” : 

‘*Perhaps I can get papa to run ever 
some day, if he doesn’t like Dresden. It 
isn’t very far, is it?” 

They referred to Mrs. Marclr’s Baede- 
ker together, and found that it was five 
hours. 
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‘Ves, that is what I thought,” said Miss 
Triscoe, with a carelessness which con- 
yinced Mrs. March she had looked up the 
fact already. 

“If you de to come, you must let 
us get rooms for you at our hotel. We're 
going to Pupp’s; most of the English and 
Americans go to the hotels on the Hill, 
‘but Pupp’s is in the thick of it in the 
lower town; and it’s very gay, Mr. Kenby 
savs: he’s been there often. Mr. Burna- 
my is to get our rooms.” 

“*T don’t suppose I can get papa to go,” 
said Miss Triscoe, so insincerely that Mrs. 
March was sure she had talked over the 
different routes to Carlsbad with Burnamy 
—probably on the way from Cuxhaven. 
She looked up from digging the point 
of her umbrella in the ground. ‘* You 
didn’t meet him here this morning?” 

Mrs. March governed herself to a calm 
which she respected in asking, ‘*‘ Has Mr. 
Burnamy been here?” 

‘**He came on with Mr. and Mrs. Elt- 
win, when we did, and they all decided 
to stop over a day. They left on the 
twelve-o'clock train to-day.” 

Mrs. March perceived that the girl had 
decided not to let the facts betray them- 
selves by chance, and she treated them as 
of no significance. 

‘* No, we didn't see him,” she said, care- 
lessly. 

The two men came walking slowly 
towards them, and Miss Triscoe said, 
‘We're going to Dresden this evening, 
but I hope we shall meet somewhere, 
Mrs. March.” 

‘*Oh, people never lose sight of each 
other in Europe; they can’t; it’s so little!” 

‘* Agatha,” said the girl’s father, ‘* Mr. 
March tells me that the museum over 
there is worth seeing.” 

‘* Well,” the girl assented, and she took 
a winning leave of the Marches, and 
moved gracefully away with her father. 

‘*T should have thought it was Agnes,” 
said Mrs. March, following them with her 
eyes before she turned upon her husband. 
‘Did he tell you Burnamy had _ been 
here? Well, he has! He has just gone 
on to Carlsbad. He made those poor old 
Eltwins stop over with him, so he could 
be with her.” 

‘** Did she say that?” 

‘* No, but of course he did.” 

“Then it’s all settled?” 

‘*No, it isn’t settled. It’s at the most 
interesting point.” 
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‘Well, don’t read ahead. You al- 
ways want to look at the last page.” 

‘You were trying to look at the last 
page yourself,” she retorted, and = she 
would have liked to punish him for his 
complex dishonesty toward the affair; 
but upon the whole she kept her temper 
with him, and she made him agree tliat 
Miss Triscoe’s getting her father to,Car]s- 
bad was only a question of time 

They parted heart’s-friends with their 
ineffectual guide, who was affectionately 
grateful for the few marks they gave him, 
at the hotel door; and they were in just 
the mood to hear men singing in a farther 
room when they went down to supper. 
The waiter, much distracted from their 
own service by his duties to it, told them 
it was the breakfast party of students 
which they had heard beginning there 
about noon. The revellers had now been 
some six hours at table, and he said they 
might not rise before midnight; they had 
just got to the toasts, which were appar- 
ently set to music. 

The students of right remained a vivid 
color in the impression of the university 
town. They pervaded the place, and 
decorated it with their fantastic personal 
taste in coats and trousers, as well as 
their corps caps of green, white, red, and 
blue, but above all blue. They were not 
easily distinguishable from the bicyclers 
who were holding one of the dull festi- 
vals of their kind in Leipsic that day, and 
perhaps they were sometimes both stu- 
dents and bicyclers. As bicyclers they 
kept about in the rain,which they seemed 
not to mind; so far from being disheart- 
ened, they had spirits enough to take one 
another by the waist at times and waltz 
in the square before the hotel. At one 
moment of the holiday some chiefs 
among them drove away in carriages; at 
supper a winner of prizes sat covered with 
badges and medals; another who went 
by the hotel streamed with ribbons; and 
an elderly man at his side was bespattered 
with small knots and ends of them, as if 
he had been in an explosion of ribbons 
somewhere. It seemed all to be as excit- 
ing for them, and it was as tedious for the 
witnesses, as any gala of students and bi- 
cyclers at home. 

Mrs. March remained with an unre- 
quited curiosity concerning their different 
colors and different caps, and she tried to 
make her liusband find out what they sev- 
erally meant; he pretended a superior in- 
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terest in tlhe nature of a people who had 
such a passion for uniforms that they 
were not content with its gratification in 
their immense army, but indulged it in 
every pleasure and employment of civil 
life. He estimated, perhaps not very ac- 
curately, that only one man out of ten in 
Germany wore citizens’ dress; and of all 
functionaries he found that the dogs of 
the woman-and-dog teams alone had no 
distinetive dress; even the women had 
their peasant costume. 

There was an industrial fair open 
at Leipsie which they went out of the 
city to see after supper, along with a 
throng of Leipsickers, whom an hour's 
interval of fine weather tempted forth on 
the trolley; and with the help of a lit- 
tle corporal, who took a fee for his service 
with the eagerness of a civilian, they got 
wheeled chairs, and renewed their associ- 
ations with the great Chicago Fair in see- 


ing the exposition from them. This was 


not, March said, quite the same as being 
drawn by a woman-and-dog team, which 
would have been the right means of do- 
ing a German fair; but it was something 
to have his chair pushed by a slender 
young girl, whose stalwart brother ap- 
plied his styength to the chair of the 


lighter traveller; and it was fit that the 
girl should reckon the common hire, 
while the man took the common tip. 
They made haste to leave the useful 
aspects of the fair, and had themselves 
trundled away to the Colonial Exhibit, 
where they vaguely expected something 
like the corruptions. of the 
Midway Plaisance. The idea of her co- 
lonial with which Germany 
is trying to affect the home-keeping im- 
agination of her people was illustrated 
by an encampment of savages from her 
Central-African possessions. They were 
getting their supper at the moment the 
Marches saw them, and were crouching 
half naked around the fires under the 
kettles, and shivering from the cold, but 
they were not very characteristic of the 
imperial expansion, unless perhaps when 
an old man in a red blanket suddenly 
sprang up with a knife in his hand, and 
began to chase a boy round the camp. 
The boy was lighter-footed, and easily 
outran the sage, who tripped at times on 
his blanket. None of the other Central- 
Africans seemed to care for the race, and 
without waiting for the event, the Amer- 
ican spectators ordered themselves trun- 
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dled away to another idle feature of the 
fair, where they hoped to amuse them- 
selves with the image of Old Leipsic. 

This was so faithfully studied from 
the past in its narrow streets and Gothic 
houses that it was almost as picturesque 
as the present epocli in the old streets of 
Hamburg. A drama had just begun to 
be represented on a platform of the public 
square in front of a fourteenth -century 
beer-house, witli people talking from the 
windows round, and revellers in the cos- 
tume of the period drinking beer and eat- 
ing sausages at tables in the open air. 
Their eating and drinking were gen- 
uine, and in the midst of it a real rain be- 
gan to pour down upon them, without 
affecting them any more than if they 
had been Germans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But it drove the Americans to a 
shelter from which they could not see the 
play, and when it held up, they made 
their way back to their hotel. 

Their car was full of returning plea- 
surers, some of whom were happy beyond 
the sober wont of the fatherland. The 
conductor took a special interest in his 
tipsy passengers, trying to keep them in 
order, and genially entreating them to be 
quiet when they were too obstreperous. 
From time to time he got some of them 
off, and then, when he remounted the ear, 
he appealed to the remaining passengers 
for their sympathy with an innocent 
smile, which the Americans, still strange 
to the unjoyous physiognomy of the 
German Empire, failed to value at its rare 
worth. 

Before he slept that night March tried 
to assemble from the experiences and im- 
pressions of the day some facts which he 
would not be ashamed of as a serious 
observer of life in Leipsic, and he remem- 
bered that their guide had said house-rent 
was very low. He generalized from the 
guide's content with his fee that the Ger- 
mans were not very rapacious; and he 
became quite irrelevantly aware that in 
Germany no man’s clothes fitted him, or 
seemed expected to fit him; that the wo- 
men dressed somewhat better, and were 
rather pretty Sometimes, and that they 
had feet as large as the kind hearts of 
the Germans of every age and sex. He 
was able to note, rather more freshly, 
that with all their kindness the Germans 
were a very nervous people, if not irrita- 
ble, and at the least cause gave way to 
an agitation, which indeed quickly passed, 
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‘ut was violent while it lasted. Several 
mes that day he had seen encounters 
etween the portier and guests at the ho- 
el which promised violence, but which 
ended peacefully as soon as some simple 
suestion of train-time was solved. The 
encounters always left the portier purple 
ind perspiring, as any agitation must with 
a man so tight in his livery. He 
moaned himself after one of them as the 
victim of an unhappy calling, in which 
he could take no exercise. ‘*It is a life 
of excitements, but not of movements,” 
he explained to March; and when he 
learned where he was going. he regreited 
that he could not to Carlsbad 
‘For sugar?” he asked, as if there were 
overmuch of it in his own make. 

Mareh felt the tribute, but he had to 
say, ‘* No; liver.” 

“+ Ab!” said the portier, with the air of 
failing to get on common ground with 


be- 


go too. 


him. 
XXV 

The next morning was so fine that it 
would have been a fine morning in Amer- 
ica. Its beauty was scarcely sullied even 
subjectively by the telegram which the 
portier sent after the Marches from the 
hotel saying that their missing trunk had 
not yet been found, and their spirits were 
as light as the gay little clouds which blew 
about in the sky, when their train drew 
out in the sunshine brilliant on the charm- 
ing landscape all the way to Carlsbad. 
A fatherly Traeger had done his best to 
get them the worst places in a non-smok- 


= 


ing compartment, but had succeeded so 
poorly that they were very comfortable, 
with no companions but a mother and 
daughter, who spoke German in soft low 
tones together. Their compartment was 
pervaded by fumes from the 
smokers, but as these were twice as many 
as the non-smokers, it was only fair, and 
after March had got a window open, it 
did not matter, really. 

He asked leave of the strangers in his 
German, and they consented in theirs; 
but he could not master the secret of the 
window-catch, and the elder lady said in 
English, ‘‘ Let me show you,” and came 
to his help. The occasion for explaining 
that they were Americans and accustom- 
ed to different car windows was so tempt- 
ing that Mrs. March could not forbear, 
and the other ladies were affected as deep- 
ly as she could wish. Perhaps they were 
the more affected because it presently ap- 
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peared that they had cousins in New York 
whom she knew of, and that they were 
acquainted with an American family that 
had passed a winter in Berlin. Life likes 
to do these things handsomely, and it 
easily turned out that this was a family 
of intimate friendship with the Marches; 
the names familiarly spoken abolished 
all strangeness between the travellers; 
and they entered into a comparison of 
tastes, Opinions, and experiences, from 
which it seemed that the objects and in- 
terests of cultivated people in Berlin were 
quite the same as those of cultivated peo- 
ple in New York. Each of the parties to 
the discovery disclaimed any superiority 
for their respective civilizations; they 
wished rather to ascribe a greater charm 
and virtue to the alien conditions; and 
they acquired such merit with one anoth- 
er that when the German ladies got out 
of the train at Franzensbad, the mother 
offered Mrs. March an ingenious folding 
footstool which she had admired. In fact 
she left her with it clasped to her breast, 
and bowing speechless toward the giver 
i a vain wish to express her gratitude. 

‘That was very pretty of her, my 
dear,” said March. ‘* You couldn't have 
done that.” 

‘*No,”’ she confessed ; ‘I shouldn't have 
had the courage. The courage of my 
emotions,” she added, thoughtfully. 

‘Al, that’s the difference! A Berliner 
could it, and a Bostonian couldu't. 
Do you think it’s so mueh better to have 
the courage of your convictions?” 

*T don’t know. 


do 


It seems to me that 


I'm less and less certain of everything 
that I used to be sure of.” 

He laughed, and then he said. ‘‘I was 
thinking how, on our wedding journey, 


the Hotel 


a rose.” 


long ago, that Gray Sister at 
Dieu in Quebec offered you 

** Well?” 

** That was to your pretty youth. Now 
the gracious stranger gives you a folding 
stool.” 

‘*To rest my poor old feet. Well, I 
would rather have it than a rose, now.” 

‘“You bent toward her at just the 
slant you had when you took the flower 
that time; I noticed it. I didn’t see that 
you looked so very different. To be sure 
the roses in your cheeks have turned into 
rosettes; but rosettes are very nice, and 
they’re much more permanent; I prefer 
them; they will keep in any climate.” 

She suffered his mockery with an ap- 
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preciative sigh. ‘‘ Yes, our age carica- 
tures our youth, doesn't it?” 

**T don’t think it gets much fun out 
of it,” he assented. 

‘*No; but it can’t help it. I used to 
rebel against it when it first began. I 
did enjoy being young.” 

‘You did, my dear,” he said, taking 
her hand tenderly; she withdrew it, be 
cause though she could bear his sympa- 
thy, her New England nature could not 
bear its expression. ‘‘ And so did I; and 
we were botli young a long time. Trav- 
elling brings the past back, don’t you 
think? There at that restaurant, where 
we stopped for dinner—” 

‘* Yes, it was charming! Just as it 
used to be! With that white cloth, and 
those tall shining bottles of wine, and 
the fruit in the centre, and the dinner in 
courses, and that young waiter who spoke 
English, and was so nice! I'm never go- 
ing home; you may, if you like.” 

‘You bragged to those ladies about 
our dining-ears; and you said that our 
railroad restaurants were quite as good 
as the European.” 

‘*T had to do that. 
they don’t begin to be.” 

‘**Perhaps not; but I've been thinking 
that travel is a good deal alike every- 
where. It’s the expression of the com- 
mon civilization of the world. When I 
came out of that restaurant and ran the 
train down, and then found that it didn't 
start for fifteen minutes, I wasn’t sure 
whether I was at home or abroad. And 
when we changed cars at Eger, and got 
into this train which had been baking 
in the sun for us outside the station, I 
didn’t know but I was back in the good 
old Fitchburg depot. To be sure, Wal- 
lenstein wasn’t assassinated at Boston, 
but I forgot his murder at Eger, and so 
that came to the same thing. It’s these 
confounded fifty-odd years. I used to 
recollect everything.” 

He had got up and was looking out of 
the window at the landscape, which had 
not grown less amiable in growing rather 
more slovenly since they had crossed the 
Saxon border into Bohemia. All the 
morning and early afternoon they had 
run through lovely levels of harvest, 
where men were cradling the wheat and 
women were binding it into sheaves in 
the narrow fields between black spaces of 
forest. After they left Eger, there was 
something more picturesque and less 


3ut I knew better; 


thrifty in the farming among the low hil|s 
which they gradually mounted to uplan: 
where they tasted a mountain quali 
in the thin pure air. The railroad s| 
tions were shabbier; there was an inde 
finable touch of something Southern 
the scenery and the people. Lilies we 
rocking on the sluggish reaches of t) 
streams, and where the current quicke: 
ed, tall wheels were lifting water for tl 
fields in circles of brimming and spilling 
pockets. Along the embankments where 
a new track was being laid, barefooted 
women were at work with pick and spade 
and barrow, and little yellow-haired girls 
were lugging large white-headed babies, 
and watching the train go by. At an 
up grade where it slowed in the ascent 
he began to throw out to the children 
the pfennings which had been left over 
from the passage in Germany, and he 
pleased himself with his bounty, till the 
question whether the children could 
spend the money forced itself upon him 
He sat down feeling less like a good gen 
ius than a cruel magician who had tricked 
them with false wealth; but he kept his 
remorse to himself, and iried to interest 
his wife in the difference of social and 
civic ideal expressed in the change of the 
inhibitory placards at the car windows, 
which in Germany had strongliest for 
bidden him to outlean himself, and now 
in Austria entreated him not to outbow 
himself. She refused to take part in the 
speculation, or to debate the yet nicer 
problem involved by the placarded prayer 
in the wash-room to the Messrs. Travellers 
not to take away the soap; and suddenly 
he felt himself as tired as she looked, 
with that sense of the futility of travel 
which lies in wait for every one who 
profits by travel. 
XXVI. 

They found Burnamy expecting them 
at the station in Carlsbad, and she scold 
ed him like a mother for taking the 
trouble to meet them, while she kept 
back for the present any sign of knowing 
that he had staid over a day with the 
Triscoes in Leipsic. He was as affection 
ately glad to see her and her husband as 
she could have wished, but she would 
have liked it better if he had owned up 
at once about Leipsic. He did not, and 
it seemed to her that he was holding her 
at arm’s-length in his answers about his 
employer. He would not say how he 
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ked his work, or how he liked Mr. Stol- 
er: he merely said that they were at 
-upp’s together, and that he had got in a 
rood day’s work already; and since he 
vould say no more, she contented herself 
vith that. 

The long drive from the station to the 
hotel was by streets that wound down the 
hill-side like those of an Italian mountain 
town, between gay stuccoed 
Southern rather than of Northern archi- 
tecture; and the impression of a Latin 
country was heightened at a turn of the 
road which brought into view a colossal 
crucifix planted against a curtain of dark 
green foliage on the brow of one of the 
wooded heights that surround Carlsbad. 
When they reached the level of the Tepl, 
the hill-fed torrent that brawls through 
the little city under pretty bridges within 
walls of solid masonry, they found them- 
selves in almost the only vehicle on a 
brilliant promenade thronged with a cos- 
mopolitan world. 
manner of misfit; Polish Jews in 
black gabardines, with tight 
curls on their temples under their black 
velvet Derbys; Austrian officers in tight 
corsets; Greek priests in flowing robes 


houses, of 


Germans in every 
long 


corkscrew 


and brimless high hats; Russians in ecaf- 
tans and Astrakhan 
accented the more homogeneous masses 
of western Europeans, in which it would 
have been hard to say which were Eng- 
lish, French, or Italians. Among the 
vividly dressed ladies, some were ima- 
ginably Parisian from their chic cos- 
tumes, but they might easily have been 
Hungarians or Levantines of taste; some 
Americans who might have passed un- 
known in the perfection of their dress 
gave their nationality away in the flat 
wooden tones of their voices, which made 
themselves heard above the low hum of 
talk and the whisper of the innumerable 
feet. 

The omnibus worked its way at a slow 
walk among the promenaders going and 
coming between the rows of pollard lo- 
custs on one side and the bright walls of 
the houses on the other. Under the trees 
were tables, served by pretty bareheaded 
girls who ran to and from the restaurants 
across the way. On both sides flashed 
and glittered the little shops full of sil- 
ver, glass, jewelry, terra-cotta figurines, 
wood-carvings, and all the idle frippery 
of watering-place traffic. They suggest- 
ed Paris, and they suggested Saratoga, 


Cossacks in caps, 
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and then they were of Carlsbad and of 
no place else in the world, as the crowd 
which might have been that of other cit- 
ies at certain moments could only have 
been of Carlsbad in its habitual effect. 
‘**Do you like it?” asked Burnamy as 
if he owned the place, and Mrs. March 
saw how simple-hearted he was in his 
reticence, after all. She was ready to 
when they reached the ho- 
tel and found that Ins interest had got 
them the only rooms left in the house. 
This satisfied in her the passion for size 


bless him 


which is at the bottom of every Amer- 
ican heart, and which perhaps above all 
else marks us the youngest of the peo- 
ples. 
ness of our own things, but we are not 
ungenerous, and when we go to Europe 
and find things bigger than ours, we are 
magnanimously happy in them. Pupp’s, 


We pride ourselves on the big- 


in its altogether different way, was larger 
than any hotel at Saratoga or at Niagara; 
and when Burnamy told her that it some- 
times fed fifteen thousand people a day 
in the height of the season, she was per 


sonally proud of it. 

She waited with him in the rotunda of 
the hotel while the secretary led Marcel: 
off to look at the rooms reserved for them, 
and Burnamy hospitably turned the re- 
volving octagonal case in the centre of 
the rotunda where the names of the 
guests were put up. They were of all 
nations, but there many New- 
Yorkers whose names ended in berg, and 
thal, and stern, and baum that she seem- 
ed to be gazing upon a cyclorama of the 
signs on Broadway. A large man of 
unmistakable American make, but with 
so little that was of New England or New 
York in his presence that she might not at 
once have thought him American, lounged 
toward them with a quill toothpick in 
the corner of his mouth. He had a 
jealous blue eye, into which he seemed 
trying to put a friendly light; his straight 
mouth stretched in a voluntary smile 
above his tawny chin-beard, and he wore 
his soft hat so far back from his high 
forehead (it showed to the crown when 
he took his hat off) that he had the effect 
of being uncovered. 

At his approach Burnamy turned, and 
with a flush said: ‘‘Oh! Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Stoller, Mrs. March.” 

Stoller took his toothpick out of his 
mouth and bowed; then he seemed to 
remember, and took off his hat. ‘* You 


were so 
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see Jews enough here to make you feel 
at home?” he asked; and he added: 

Well, we got some of ’em in Chicago, 
too, I guess. This young man”—he 
twisted his head toward Burnamy— 


found you easy enough?” 
‘Tt was very good of him to meet us, 
It ye 
Mrs. March began. ‘“We didn’t ex- 


” 


‘‘Oh, that’s all right,” said Stoller, put- 

ng his toothpick back, and his hat on. 

We'd got through for the day; my 
loctor won’t let me work all I want to, 

re. Your husband’s going to take the 
cure, they tell me. Well, he wants to go 
to a good doctor, first. You can’t go and 
drink these waters hit or miss. I found 
that out before I came.” 

‘‘Oh, no!” said Mrs. March, and she 
vished to explain how they had been ad- 
vised; but he said to Burnamy: 

‘T sha’n’t want you again till ten to- 
morrow morning. Don’t let me inter- 
rupt you,” he added patronizingly to 
Mrs. March. He put his hand up tow- 
ard his hat, and sauntered away out of 
the door. 

Burnamy did not speak; and she only 
asked at last, to relieve the silence, ‘‘ Is 
Mr. Stoller an American?” 

‘Why, I suppose so,” he answered, 
vith an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ His people 
were German emigrants who settled in 
southern Indiana. That makes him as 
much American as any of us, doesn’t 
it?” 

Burnamy spoke with his mind on his 
French-Canadian grandfather, who had 
come down through Detroit, when their 
name was Bonami; but Mrs. March an- 
swered from her eight generations of 
New England ancestry. ‘‘ Oh, for the 
West, yes, perhaps,” and they neither of 
them said anything more about Stoller. 

In their room, where she found March 
waiting for her amidst their arriving bag- 
gage, she was so full of her pent-up opin- 
ions of Burnamy’s patron that she would 
scarcely speak of the view from their win- 
dows of the wooded hills up and down 
the Tepl. ‘‘ Yes, yes; very nice, and I 
know I shall enjoy iteversomuch. But 
[ don’t know what you will think of that 
poor young Burnamy!” 

‘* Why, what’s happened to him?” 

‘‘Happened? Stoller’s happened.” 

“Oh, have you seen him, already? 
Well?” 

‘* Well, if you had been going to pick 
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out that type of man, you'd have reject- 
ed him, because you'd have said he was 
too pat. He’s like an actor made up for 
a Western millionaire. Do you remem- 
ber that American in L’Etrangére which 
Bernhardt did in Boston when she first 
came? He looks exactly like that, and 
he has the worst manners. He stood 
talking to me with his hat on anda 
toothpick in his mouth; and he made me 
feel as if he had bought me, along with 
Burnamy, and had paid too much, If 
you don’t give him a setting down, Basil, 
I shall never speak to you; that’s all. 
I’m sure Burnamy is in some trouble with 
him; he’s got some sort of hold upon him; 
what it could be in such a short time, J 
can’t imagine; but if ever a man seemed 
to be in a man’s power, he does, in his!” 

‘* Now,” said March, ‘‘ your pronouns 
have got so far beyond me that I think 
we'd better let it all go till after supper; 
perhaps I shall see Stoller myself by that 
time.” 

She had been deeply stirred by her en- 
counter with Stoller, Lut she entered with 
impartial intensity into the fact that the 
elevator at Pupp’s had the characteristic of 
always coming up and never going down 
with passengers. It was locked into its 
closet with a solid door, and there was no 
bell to summon it, or any place to take it 
except on the ground-floor; but the stairs 
by which she could descend were abun- 
dant and stately; and on one landing 
there was the lithograph of one of the 
largest and ugliest hotels in New York; 
how ugly it was, she said she should 
never have known if she had not seen it 
there. 

The dining-room was divided into the 
grand saloon, where they supped amid 
rococo sculptures and frescoes, and the 
glazed veranda opening by vast win- 
dows on a spread of tables without, which 
were already filling up for the evening 
concert. Around them at the different 
+ables there were groups of faces and fig- 

es fascinating in their strangeness, with 
that distinction which abashes our Amer- 
ican level in the presence of European 
inequality. 

‘* How simple and unimpressive we are, 
Basil,” she said, ‘** beside all these people! 
I used to feel it in Europe when I was 
young, and now I’m certain that we 
must seem like two faded-in old village 
photographs. We don’t even look intel- 
iectual! I hope we look good.” 
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“T know Ido,” said March. The wait- 
er went for their supper, and they joined 
in guessing the different nationalities in 
the room. A French party was easy 
enough; a Spanish mother and daughter 
were not difficult, though whether they 
were not South-American remained un- 
ceriain; two elderly maiden ladies were 
unmistakably of central Massachusetts, 
and were obviously of a book-club cult- 
ure that had left no leaf unturned; some 
Triestines gave themselves away by their 
Venetian accent; but a large group at 
a farther table were unassignable in the 
strange language which they clattered 
loudly together, with bursts of laughter. 
They were a family party of old and 
young, they were having a good time, 
freedom which she called baro- 
nial; the ladies wore white satin, or black 
lace, but the men were in sack-coats; she 
chose to attribute them, for no reason but 
their outlandishness, to Transylvania. 
March pretended to prefer a table full of 
Germans, who were unmistakably bour- 
geois, and yet of intellectual effect. He 


with a 


chose as his favorite a middle-aged man 
of learned aspect, and they both decided 
to think of him as the Herr Professor, 
but they did not imagine how perfectly 


the title fitted him till he drew a long 
from his waistcoat pocket and 
combed his hair and beard with it above 
the table. 

The wine wrouglit with the Transyl- 
vanians, and they all jargoned together 
at once, and laughed at the jokes pass- 
ing among them. One old gentleman 
had a peculiar fascination from the in- 
fantine innocence of his gums when he 
threw his head back to laugh, and showed 
an upper jaw toothless except for two in- 
cisors, standing guard over the chasm be- 
tween. Suddenly he choked, coughed to 
relieve himself, hawked, held his napkin 
up before him, and-- 

** Noblesse oblige,” said March, with 
the tone of irony which he reserved for 
his wife’s preoccupations with aristocra- 
cies of all sorts. ‘‘I think I prefer my 
Hair Professor, bourgeois as he is.” 

The ladies attributively of central Mas- 
sachusetts had risen from their table, and 
were making for the door without having 
paid for their supper. The head waiter 
ran after them; with a real delicacy for 
their mistake he explained that though 
in most places the meals were charged in 
the bill, it was the custom in Carlsbad to 
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pay for them at the table; one could se 
that he was making their error a pleasan; 
adventure to them which they could lau 
over together, and write 
without a pang. 

‘And I,” said Mrs. March, shameles 
ly abandoning the perty of the arist 
racy, ‘‘ prefer the manners of the low 
classes.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,” he admitted. 
manners we have at home are bla 
But you mustn't lose coura: 
Perhaps the nobility are not always s 
baronial.” 

‘*T don’t know whether we have ma: 
ners at home,” 
lieve I 
cies.” 


‘*Don’t be a jingo,” said her husband 


abe 


home 


“The o1 


ones. 


she said, ‘‘and I don't 


care. At least we have dec« 


XXVII. 

Though Stoller had formally dis 
charged Burnamy from duty for the day, 
he was not so full of resources in him 
self and he had not so general an «a 
quaintance in the hotel but he was ¢ 
to have the young fellow make up to him 
in the reading-room, that night. He laid 
down a New York paper ten days old in 
despair of having left any American news 
in it, and pushed several continental An 
glo-American papers aside with his elbow 
as he gave a contemptuous glance at tli 
foreign journals, in Bohemian, Hunga 
rian, German, French, and Italian, whic! 
littered the large table. 

‘IT wonder,” he said, ‘‘ how long it’|] 
take ’em, over here, to catch on to o 
way of having pictures?” 

Burnamy had come to his newspape: 
work since illustrated journalism was es 
tablished,and he had never had any shock 
from it at home, but so sensitive is yout) 
to environment that after four days in 
Europe the New York paper Stoller had 
laid down was already hideous to him 
From the politic side of his nature, how- 
ever, he temporized with Stoller’s prefer- 
ence. ‘‘I suppose it will be some time 
yet.” 


se. 


iad 


I wish,” said Stoller, with a savage 
disregard of expressed sequences and re! 
evancies, ‘‘I could ha’ got some pictures 
to send home with that letter this after 
noon: something to show how they d 
things here, and be a kind of object-les 
This term lad come up in a recent 
campaign when some employers, by shut 
ting down their works, were showing 


” 
£0n. 
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their employees what would happen if 
the employees voted their political opin- 
ions into effect, and Stoller had then mas- 
tered its meaning and was fond of using 
t. ‘I'd like *em to see the woods around 
ere, that the city owns, and the springs, 
and the donkey-carts, and the theatre, 
and everything, and give em some prac- 
tieal ideas.” 

Burnamy made an uneasy movement. 

‘I'd ’a’ liked to put ‘em alongside of 
some of our improvements, and show 

ow a town can be carried on when it’s 
nanaged on business principles. Why 
didn’t you think of it?” 

* Really, I don’t know,” said Burnamy, 
with a touch of resentment. 

They had not met the evening before 
on the best of terms. Stoller had expect- 
ed Burnamy twenty-four hours earlier, 
and had shown his displeasure with him 
for loitering a day at Leipsic which he 
might have spent at Carlsbad; and Bur- 
namy had been unsatisfactory in account- 
ing for the delay. But he had taken hold 
so promptly and so intelligently that by 
working far into the night, and through 
the whole forenoon, he had got Stoller’s 
crude mass of notes into shape, and had 
sent off in time for the first steamer the 
letter which was to appear over the pro- 
prietor’s name in his paper. It was a 
sort of rough but very full study of the 
Carlsbad city government, the methods 
of taxation, the municipal ownership of 
the springs and the lands, and the public 
control in everything. It condemned the 
aristocratic constitution of the municipal- 
ity, but it charged heavily in favor of the 
purity, beneficence, and wisdom of the ad- 
ministration, under which there was no 
poverty and no idleness, and which was 
managed like any large business. 

Stoller had sulkily recurred to his dis- 
pleasure, once or twice, and Burnamy 
suffered it submissively until now. But 
now, at the change in Burnamy’s tone, 
he changed his manner a little. 

‘*Seen your friends since supper?” he 
asked. 

‘Only a moment. They are-rather 
tired, and they’ve gone to bed.” 

‘‘That the fellow that edits that book 
you write for?” 

‘Yes: he owns it, too.’ 

The notion of any sort of ownership 
moved Stoller’s respect, and he asked 
more deferentially, ‘* Makin’ a good thing 
out of it?” 
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‘‘A living, I suppose. Some of the 
high-class weeklies feel the competition of 
the ten-cent monthlies. But Hvery Other 
Week is about the best thing we've got in 
the literary way, and I guess it’s holding 
its own.” 

‘*Have to, to let the editor come to 
Carlsbad,” Stoller said, with a return to 
the sourness of his earlier mood. ‘I don’t 
know as I care much for his looks; I seen 
him when he came in with you. Nosnap 
to him.” He clicked shut the penknife 
he had been paring his nails with, and 
started up with the abruptness which 
marked all his motions, mental and phys- 
ical; as he walked heavily out of the 
room he said, without looking round at 
Burnamy, ‘‘ You want to be ready by 
half past ten at the latest.” 

Stoller’s father and mother were poor 
emigrants who made their way to the 
West with the instinct for a sordid pros- 
perity native to their race and class; 
and they set up a small butcher shop in 
the little Indiana town where their son 
was born, and throve in it from the 
start. He could remember his mother 
helping his father make the sausage and 
head-cheese and pickle the pigs’ feet 
which they took turns in selling at as 
great a price as they could extort from 
the townspeople. She was a good and 
tender mother, and when her little Yaw- 
cup, as the boys called Jacob in mimicry 
after her, had grown to the school-going 
age, she taught him to fight the Ameri- 
cans, who stoned him when he came out 
of his gate, and mobbed his home-coming; 
and mocked and tormented him at play- 
time till they wore themselves into a- 
kindlier mind toward him through the 
exhaustion of their invention. No one, 
so far as the gloomy, stocky, rather 
dense little boy could make out, ever in- 
terfered in his behalf; and he grew up in 
bitter shame for his German origin, which 
entailed upon him the hard fate of being 
Dutch among the Americans. He hated 
his native speech so much that he cried 
when he was forced to use it with his 
father and mother at home; he furiously 
denied it with the boys who proposed 
to parley with him in it on such terms 
as ‘‘ Nix come arouce in de Dytehman’s 
house.”’ He disused it so thoroughly that 
after his father took him out of school, 
when he was old enough to help in the 
shop, he could not get back to it. He re- 
garded his father’s business as part of his 
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national disgrace, and at the cost of leav- 
ing his home he broke away from it, and 
informally apprenticed himself to the vil- 
lage blacksmith and wagon-maker. When 
it came to his setting up for himself in 
the business he had chosen, he had no 
help from lis father, who had gone on 
adding dollar to dollar till he was one of 
the richest men in the place. 

Jacob prospered too; his old playmates, 
who had used him so cruelly, had many 
of them come to like him; but as a 
Dutcliman they never dreamt of asking 


him to their houses when they were 


young people, any more than when they 


were children. He was long deeply in 
love with an American girl whom he 
had never spoken to, and the dream of 
his life was to marry an American. He 
ended by marrying the daughter of Pferd 
the brewer, who had been at an Ameri- 
ean school in Indianapolis, and had come 
home as fragilely and nasally American 
as anybody. She made him a good, sick- 
ly, fvetful wife; and bore him five chil- 
dren, of whom two survived, with no 
visible taint of their German origin. 

In the mean time Jacob’s father had 
died and left his money to his son, with 
the understanding that he was to provide 
for his mother, who would gladly have 
given every cent to him and been no bur- 
den to him,if she could. He took her 
home, and cared tenderly for her as long 
as she lived; and she meekly did her best 
to abolish herself in a household trying 
so hard to be American. She could not 
help her native accent, but she kept si- 
lence when her son’s wife had company; 
and when her eldest granddaughter be- 
gan very early to have American callers, 
she went out of the room; they would 
not have noticed her if she had staid. 

Before this had come forward 
publicly in proportion to his financial 
importance in the community. He first 
commended himself to the Better Element 
by crushing out a strike in his Buggy 
Works, which were now the largest busi- 
ness interest of the place; and he rose on 
a wave of municipal reform to such a 
height of favor with the respectable class- 
es that he was elected on a citizens’ ticket 
to the Legislature. In the reaction which 
followed he was barely defeated for Con- 
gress; and was talked of as a dark horse 
who might be put up for the governor- 
ship some day; but those who knew him 
best predicted that he would not get far 


Jacob 
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in polities, where his bull-headed business 
ways would bring him to ruin sooner or 
later; they said, ‘‘ You can’t swing a bolt 
like you can a strike.” 

When his mother died, he surprised 
his old neighbors by going to live i: 
Chicago, though he kept his works in th, 
place where he and they had grown up 
together. His wife died shortly after, a: 
within four years he lost his three eldes 
children; his son, it was said, had begun 
to go wrong first. But the rumor of his 
increasing wealth drifted back from Ch 
“ago; he was heard of in different en 
terprises and speculations; at last it was 
said that he had bought a newspayx 
and then his boyhood friends decided 
that Jake was going into politics again. 

In the wider horizons and opener at 
mosphere of the great city he came to 
understand better that to be an Ameri 
“an in all respects was not the best. His 
mounting sense of importance began to 
be retroactive in the direction of his an 
cestral home; he wrote back to the littl 
town near Wirzburg which his people 
had come from, and found that he had 
relatives still living there, some of whon 
had become people of substance; 
about the time his health gave way from 
life-long gluttony, and he was ordered to 
Carlsbad, he had pretty much made up 
his mind to take his younger daughters 
and put them in school for a year or two 
in Wirzburg, for a little discipline if no 
education, He had now left them there, 
to learn the language, which he had for 
gotten with such heart- burning 
shame, and music, for which they 
some taste. 

The twins loudly lamented their fate 
and they parted from their father witli 
open threats of running away; and in his 
heart he did not altogether blame them. 
He came away from Wiirzburg raging at 
the disrespect for his money and _ his 
standing in business which had broug):| 
him a more galling humiliation there 
than anything he had suffered in his 
boyhood at Des Vaches. It intensified 
him in his dear-bought Americanism to 
the point of wishing to commit lese-ma- 
jesty in the teeth of some local dignitaries 
who had snubbed him, and who seemed 
to enjoy putting our eagle to shame in 
his person; there was something like the 
bird of his step-country in Stoller’s pale 
eyes and huge beak. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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HAVE often heard with pain and indig- 
nation the flippant, ungenerous sneer 
at the man who fights for pay. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the ranks of the army 
and marine corps—and to a lesser degree 
the crews of the navy, for in this service 
the admirable apprentice system, which it 
is a pity is not more widely extended, 
furnishes constantly an excellent element 
in the make-up of the ships’ companies— 
we mainly recruited from the vast num- 
bers of the unemployed, who join the 
colors under stress of poverty; but en- 
vironment, example, the traditions of the 
services, soon exert their influence, and 
a very large proportion of the eulist- 
ed men remain, for at least a portion of 
their lives, soldiers or sailors from choice, 
just as others in civil life are meclianics, 
farmers, tradespeople, doctors, lawyers, or 
even writers and artists. Forming, as 
they do, in the community a class by 
themselves apart, yet are they sprung 
from the people, from all parts of a great 
nation, with all its virtues, all its faults, 
but with the attributes of courage, patri- 
otism,and robust physical vigor, qualities 
which the American people possess to a 
high degree, fostered and developed by 
careful and intelligent training of officers 
and men in both land and sea services. All 
sorts and conditions fill the ranks—from 
the college graduate to the farmer's boy, 
from the deep-chested, long-legged Yankee 
fisher to the wharf-rat of a sea-side city; 
most of them are hard-fisted, hard-headed, 
rough-hewn men. Some fall by the way- 
side, a few are unworthy of this or any 
other honorable calling, but by far the 
great mass are bright-eyed, vigorous, clean, 
manly fellows, respecting themselves and 
others—‘‘ first-class fighting-men.” One 
of those admirable women, a lady promi- 
nent in the good deeds of the Red Cross, 
who gave her services day after day at 
one of the supply-bureaus of the society, 
said to me, recently: ‘‘ We can always 
pick out a ‘ regular’ among the soldiers 
we see here. Not many come to us, but 
those that do are invariably clean and 
neat in appearance, respectful and defer- 
ential in their demeanor towards the ladies 
here, with a modest courtesy of brave men 
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that goes straight to our hearts.” I can 
bear that statement ready witness. I have 
seen them under many circumstances—in 
war and in peace, in the field and in gar- 
rison, on shipboard and in port, on and 
off duty—and I have yet to meet the reg- 
ular soldier or sailor who has treated me 
otherwise than with decency and civility. 
I happened to be in Tampa last spring 
when the troops were paid. Some twelve 
to fifteen thousand regulars, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, had received their 
money, and the streets were crowded with 
the men. I had occasion to go to the 
post-office, but I gave up the attempt to 
reach the ‘‘stamp- window,” so packed 
was the room with soldiers buying money- 
orders to send to their homes. Although 
the drinking-places—I dislike the term 
saloon—were wide open all through the 
principal streets, and no visible restraint 
was placed on any one, soldier or civilian, 
who desired to visit them, I saw no in- 
stance of disorderly conduct, and during 
the whole time that these troops were en- 
camped at Tampa and the vicinity peace 
and good order prevailed among them 
generally, except in isolated instances, 
wher. as I regretted to learn afterwards, 
some of the negro troops, under great 
provocation of their pride as soldiers at 
the hands of civilians, were guilty of acts 
of disorder and violence, speedily checked, 
however, by the authorities. I wonder 
how many of our people know that hun- 
dreds of the fine fellows on Admiral 
Sampson's ships had not set foot ashore 
on liberty for more than six months— 
many of them for even a longer period— 
until they met with the enthusiastic wel- 
come that all, high and low, vied with 
one another in extending to them on the 
return of the fleet to New York? All 
through the weary waiting at Tortugas 
end Key West, before the breaking out 
of the war; all through the long monoto 
nous days and anxious niglits of the block- 
ade; all through the tropical summer, 
through wind and storm, bombardment 
and chase, and the last glorious fight 
w:th Cervera; through the hard and 
ceaseless work in the torrid waters of 
Guantanamo Bay—no leisure had been 
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theirs. Would not any one with a drop 
of warm blood in his veins make indul- 
gent excuses if, free for the time from the 
rigid discipline of the ship, in the exuber- 
ance of brawny health and high animal 
spirits, many among them yielded to the 
temptations of the lavish hospitality 
pressed upon them by an admiring and 
patriotic people? Yet out of about two 
thousand men ashore on that occasion, 
but six per cent. of the number overstaid 
liberty, and practically all of them re- 
ported for duty eventually. Taking the 
instance on that occasion of one of these 
ships, the New York, as an illustration, of 
two hundred and twenty-five liberty men 
all but three returned on board on time. 
I think that under the circumstances the 
incident speaks volumes for the character 
of the men and the discipline of the ser- 
vice. 

Many good people in civil life seem to 
think that the relations of officers and 
men in the regular establishments closely 
approach those of oppressor and oppressed, 
and that the enlisted man is looked down 
upon as an inferior being bound to the 
will of his masters. Nothing could be 
more erroneous or absurd than such an 
impression—at any rate, in regard to con- 
ditions as they exist in the services in 
this country. That human nature is 
weak is a trite saying, and no doubt there 
may be occasional cases of injustice on 
the one part, or rebellious insubordina- 
tion on the other; but such instances are 
exceedingly rare, and while the interests 
of discipline absolutely forbid intimate 
personal or social intercourse between the 
bearers of commissions and the men in 
the ranks, superior and subordinate, each 
in his sphere of duty, are placed in a 
position of dependence one on the other, 
and almost invariably the rigor of disci- 
pline is tempered by sentiments of mu- 
tual respect and esteem, and, in some 
cases to my knowledge, of friendship 
and affection. I know of no man more 
inflexible in the discharge of his duty 
towards his subordinates than, for in- 
stance, Captain Robley D. Evans, of the 
navy, yet no commanding officer in the 
entire service is regarded with more af- 
fectionate respect or more loyal admira- 
tion by the crew of the ship he may com- 
mand, Frank and fearless, Captain 
Evans rarely hesitates to give expression 
of his opinion in picturesque and forcible 
language, particularly of men and things 
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he does not like, a trait that has some 
times brought forth unfriendly criticism 
either from sources where his caustic an 
witty remarks—frequently quoted in gai 
bled and distorted form, particularly 
to the circumstances under which th« 
were made—have struck home, or at tl. 
hands of those who rarely fail to con 
ment the arn 
and navy are concerned, however disi: 
genuous the use of their opportunities 
may be. His is always a “ happy ship, 
with officers and men alike. A sailor to 
the finger-ends, none knows better than 
he the peculiar character of the blue 
jacket — his faults, as well as his goo 
qualities, his ways of thought, his habits 
and his prejudices. He fosters a feeling o! 
pride in their calling in a hundred ways 
and shares in their loyalty to the ship, al 
ways ready to stand up for what he con 
siders due to them, and ambitious that 
his ship and crew shall, in smartness and 
efficiency, prove second to none in tli 
fleet. Although quick in anger whe: 
cause is given, swift and sure in punis! 
ment of offenders against his disciplin« 
he treats his men with infinite tact and 
judgment, ‘‘getting under their skins 


unfavorably wherever 


as they would express it, in a way they 


reward with almost childlike faith and 
devotion. Among the crew of the New 
York some years ago was a bo’s’n’s matt 
a characteristic type of the American 
man-o’-war’s man. He was a New-Eng 
lander, long, lank, and thin, with ver) 
bright, keen eyes set ‘way back in the 
sockets. ‘‘ Almost a Bluenose, sir, fron 
Eastport, Maine,” as he said to me on 
day when, chatting with him, I asked hin 
where he hailed from. He was a great 
friend of Evans's,who rarely passed him 
whenever they met about the ship, with 
out making some remark to him, and on: 
day while in port he asked the captain i) 
person, for some reason or other, for a few 
hours’ liberty. Now the bo’s’n’s mate, al 
though as fine a sailor, take him by and 
large, and as faithful a man, as ever sign 
ed articles, unfortunately for himself, did 
not always use discretion in the amount 
of his potations when on shore, and had 
been known to return from leave on oc- 
casion rather the worse for wear, so that 
his request was received rather doubtfully 
‘*T don't know about this,” said Evans, 
standing, hands clasped behind his back. 
and shaking his head slowly, in his char 
acteristic way. ‘‘ Will you be sure to be 
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back on time, no later than the market- 
boat in the morning?” 

‘Yes, sir, sure!” said the man, earnest- 
ly. 

‘And will you promise not to get 
drunk?” 

There was a pause, the 
wardly shifting from one foot to the 
other, and turning flat round cap 
over and over in his hands before him; 
then looking the captain straight in the 
face, he blurted out, squarely and hon- 
estly, ‘‘I shouldn’t like to promise that, 
sir! He got his liberty. 

Poor fellow! he was one of the victims 
of the Maine, and when Evans heard of 
his fate, he stumped up and down with 


sailor awk- 


his 


tears rolling down his cheeks, and swear 
ing at everything Spanish. 

[ am that if the the 
Yankee were called upon to do so, they 
would cordially endorse my statement 
when I say that Commander Brownson, 
rigid diseciplinarian that 
the way to the hearts of his crew. 
not that he 
knowledge, nor that he made any effort, 
other than through the qualities nature 
has given him, to win their respect and 
good-will. Calm and self-contained, in- 
variably courteous to all, whatever their 
station, a thorough man of the world 
with refined tastes and polished manners, 
possessed of professional attainments of a 
high order, he made an ideal command- 
ing officer of a class of men so different 
in education and previous condition of 
life from the crews of our regular war- 
ships. In one of the actions in which the 
Yankee was engaged, *‘ Look at him!” cried 
one enthusiastic member of the crew to his 
mates, ‘‘ walking up and down there like 
a little lion!” I instance these two men, 
warm friends one of the other, but differ- 


sure men of 


knows 
I do 


is conscious of this 


he is, 


believe 


ing widely in personal traits and charac- 


teristics, in illustraiicn of what is happily 
almost universal in the navy. Clark of 
the Oregon, calling to his men in the 
chase of the Cristébal Colon, in a lull in 
the frightful havoe of battle, ‘* Now, chil- 
dren, go and get something to eat, if it 
is only a little bread and butter.” Philip, 
jolly, hearty, warm-hearted sailor-man, 
with deep religiqus feelings, begging the 
Texans not to cheer, as men were dying 
near.’ Taylor, scholarly, polite, imper- 
turbable, apparently the gentlest and 
quietest of men, but the fiercest of fight- 
ers, going into action with colors flying 
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from every available point on the Jndi- 
ana. Chadwick, Admiral Sampson's able 
chief of staff, brave and efficient in every 
way, indefatigablein hiscare and solicitude 
for the health and welfare of the men of 
hisship. Higginson, Goodrich, Converse, 
Davis, Delehanty, Wainwright, ascoreand 
more of others—a bluejacket belonging to 
the ship of any of them would fight at the 
drop of a hat with any one daring enongh 
to attempt to the ‘*Old 
Man.” And the same spirit pervades the 
ranks of the army. 


east a slur on 
Numerous incidents 
in the desperate fighting of the regulars 
before Santiago bear witness to unselfish 
devotion of officer to man and man to 
officer, the confident that he will 
be followed with unquestioning loyalty 
wherever lie points the way, the other full 
of faith in the judgment, skill, and ability 
of his leader. Thus three out of five of 
the men who, together with Lieutenants 
Hardaway and Roberts, sprang to the res 
cue of their Lieutenant-Colonel, Haskell, 
desperately wounded in their front, are 
shot down; Lieutenant Dickinson, him- 
self wounded at Haskell’s side, turns back 
again into the murderous fire, only to be 
hurt again, this time to death; young 
Wansboro, generously exposing himself 
again and again in aid of some stricken 
member of his company, yields up his 
life, shot through the heart that beat so 
warmly for them; Private Henderson 
goes down to death bearing in his arms 
his wounded lieutenant; Captain John 
Bigelow, Jr., falling with four bullet 
wounds drawing his blood from his veins, 
waves on his faithful black men who would 
help him, bidding them ‘‘ Go on; you’re 
needed up there.” And so on all through 
the hell fire of San Juan and El Caney, 
wherever, never faltering, steadily ad 
vancing, the blue groups moved, the same 
acts of daring heroism and devoted cour- 
age were repeated again and again, from 
young Michie—poor ‘‘ Dennie!” who knew 
him but to like him?—going to his death 
two minutes after bandaging the wound 
of his comrade Dunning, with the same 
light in his eyes and smile on his face as 
when, a cadet, he led the rusii of the West 
Point team at football, to that modest 
gentleman and splendid soldier, Hawkins, 
baring his white head and pushing for- 
ward, hat in hand, directing.and cheering 
his brigade in the final victorious charge. 
Who would not be proud of his birth in 
a land that can produce such men? 


one 
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All through the recent operations by 
and land the enthusiastic spirit 
shone; the patient suffering of hardships, 
the almost reckless disregard:of danger 
whenever a result was sought for, the 
calm, deliberate courage with which the 
most perilous undertaken, 
proved to be characteristic of officers and 
men alike. 

When the Puritan, Amphitrite, and 
Montgomery lay off Fajardo, close under 
Cape San Juan, Puerto Rico, it was deter- 
mined, at the suggestion of Commander 
George A. Converse, of the Montgomery, 
than whom no abler or more efficient offi- 
cer of the rank serves under the flag, to 
land a force to capture and hold the light- 
house at that point, and to set the light, 
the principal guide to night navigation 
in those waters, going once more. It was 
presumed that the building was held by 
a force of the enemy, as troops had been 
seen near from the decks of the 
ships, and the attack was to be made at 
early dawn, the landing-party to be com- 
posed of boats’ crews from the several 
ships. Ido not know how the men were 
selected on the monitors, but Commander 
Converse decided to call for volunteers to 
make up the detail for the expedition from 
his ship. 

In the course of the evening the offi- 
cer who was to command the Montgom- 
ery’s party came into the cabin to make 
his report and to receive his final orders. 
As he was on the point of leaving the 
room the captain asked him how many 
men had volunteered to go. ‘‘ The whole 
ship’s company, sir,” was the laconic an- 
swer. Although the light- house was 
eventually seized without resistance from 
the enemy, the incident is mentioned as 
indicative of the spirit that pervaded the 
entire fleet. At all times and under all 
circumstances the men tumbled over one 
another, figuratively speaking, in their 
eagerness to put themselves forward 
where danger was greatest or opportuni- 
ties for adventure presented themselves. 
Kor Hobson’s heroic venture into the har- 
bor of Santiago, as veritable a *‘ forlorn 
hope” as the history of war presents, 
there were ‘‘ hundreds of volunteers who 
were anxious to participate. There were 
one hundred and fifty from the Jowa, 
nearly as many from the New York, and 
large numbers from the other ships, offi- 
cers and men alike.’’ So reads Admiral 
Sampson's report to Secretary Long. 


sea 


tasks were 


there 
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I have spoken of an almost reckless dis 
regard of danger whenever a result was 
sought for. Rarely was such exposur 
thoughtless. I mean that there was 
ways something to be gained, that su 
apparent recklessness was governed 
intelligence. There was absolutely 10 
pose about it, only the trained 
stinct that the thing was to be done. 1 
gardless of consequences to the in 
vidual, as at El Caney, where the t 
soidiers—I am I have not thei 
names—severed the barbed-wire obstr 


sorry 


tions in front of their comrades; while a 
San Juan, some miles away, almost 
the same time, under absolutely simila: 
circumstances, an officer, while his in 
were lying in the grass waiting for th: 


order to advance, crawled forward ax 
snipped and cut away at the wire along 
the entire line of his company, the Mau 
ser bullets zipping through the air a 

about him. There was no pose 
young Lieutenant Wise, Ninth Infantry 
—there’s a little ‘‘orf’cer boy” for my 
friend Kipling—when he ran forward i: 

front of his regiment, deliberately taking 
snap-shots with his camera at the cha: 

ging groups; nor about Ensign Gillis 

brave Fremont’s companion on the Po) 

ter, when he jumped overboard and swam 
to the floating Spanish torpedo, boldly at 

tempting to unscrew the dangerous wai 

head. The instinct of discipline gov 

erned Private Brown, Sixth Infantry 

saluting his lieutenant as he held the 
wires apart for the officer to pass, falling 
dead a moment later. It was intelli 

gence that moved Private Faulkner, sinc: 
made corporal, when in the action |} 

tween the marine battalion and the enem) 
at Cuzco, near Guantanamo, he quiet! 
‘tried for the range” as if at practice, 
and having found it, walked all down the 
line under a fire it was a miracle he és 
caped from, imparting his information to 
his comrades, all this of his own initia 
tive. I am certain that none of thes 
men thought that he was doing any 

thing particularly heroic at the time; and 
pages might be filled with stories of sim- 
ilar actions. 

To my mind there were few examples 
more striking during the war of the calin 
and deliberate courage with which desper- 
ate chances were taken in the accomplish- 
ment of the duty to be performed than 
the episode of the cutting of the telegraph 
cable at Cienfuegos by volunteer crews 


abo 
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from the Marblehead and Nashville, un- 
der the command of Lieutenants Cam- 
eron McK. Winslow and E. A. Anderson. 
In this undertaking there was none of 
the headlong enthusiasm of the charge, 
and but little of the fierce satisfaction of 
giving back blow for blow that braces 
men to face the terrors and dangers of 
battle. Calmly and _ deliberately the 
boats moved in close to the shore, their 
crews grappling for the sunken wire, 
lifting and hauling, hewing and cutting 
the heavy cable under a perfect rain of 
lead and steel. Posted in a ravine, 
where the covering guns of our ships 
could not reach them, not more than 
one hundred and fifty yards from the 
boats, the enemy gave them volley after 
volley from the rifles of their infantry, 
supplemented by the scathing fire of a 
Maxim gun. Boldly the steam-launches 
interpose themselves between the work- 
ing crews and the enemy. Winslow is 
wounded in the hand, six of the men fall 
badly hurt, two more are killed, but the 
work continues ‘‘ with the utmost cool- 
ness and intrepidity,”. says the official 
report. For three hours in broad day- 


light, from seven o'clock until ten in the 
morning, the men labored unceasingly, 


without giving way for a moment, un- 
flinchingly facing death, until the boats 
were recalled to the ships. The object to 
be gained and the glory to be won were 
not so great and important, of course, as 
in the exploit of Hobson and his men; 
nevertheless, the courage that bore these 
splendid fellows through the ordeal is of 
the same quality and degree, and the 
name of every man engaged in the work 
should be borne on the honor-roll of the 
nation. There is not space at my dis- 
posal to tell of the many other instances 
of unhesitating devotion and deliberate 
acceptation of the consequences of situa- 
tions full of peril, under circumstances 
requiring the utmost nerve and calmest 
judgment in the acts of the responsible 
participants; of Victor Blue, of the navy, 
of Rowan and Whitney, of the army. 
taking their lives in their hands in the 
very midst of the enemy’s country—acts 
of ‘‘heroism and cool daring rarely ex- 
celled in the annals of warfare,” as 
General Miles puts it in his account of 
Rowan’s exploit; of the men of the Mar- 
blehead and Dolphin dragging the waters 
of Guantanamo Bay for sunken mines, in 
constant peril of death and wounds from 
Vou, XCVIII.—No. 587.-100 


the fire from the shore, or of being blown 
into eternity from the depths below; of 
Marix with the little Scorpion, when a 
strange war-ship is sighted astern, boldly 
turning to meet it, that the transports he 
was convoying might have time to escape, 
although certain destruction would be his 
lot should the stranger prove to be an 
enemy; of Crossley, with the diminutive 
armed tug Leyden, overhauling the same 
ship in another part of the ocean, actual- 
ly firing a gun as a warning to heave to. 
The captain of H. B. M.S. Talbot must 
have been proud of the pluck of the men 
in whose veins kindred blood was flowing. 

The marines who formed the battalion 
under Colonel Huntington that held the 
point at Playa del Este, Guantanamo 
Bay, from June to the truce, bore them- 
selves throughout that trying period with 
the traditional faithfulness to duty of the 
Marine Corps, than which—imbued as it 
is with the spirit of discipline of the navy, 
and governed largely by the same regu- 
lations and *‘ customs of the service” that 
exist in the army—no finer body of sol- 
diers serves under the country’s colors. 
The camp of the battalion, on the hill 
near the entrance of the bay. was a model 
of its kind. My readers will remember 
the capture of the point and the heroic 
struggle to retain it; how night and day 
at first the battalion fought without rest, 
and how tenaciously the brave marines 
clung to the ground they had won, bury- 
ing their dead while exposed to the mer- 
ciless fire of their tormentors; how they 
rushed, many of them naked as the day 
they were born, from where they had 
been seeking refreshment from the 
scorching heat in the waters of the bay, 
to the firing-line to drive back the re- 
newed attacks of the courageously per- 
sistent foe; and how finally, after days 
and nights of torture from want of sleep 
and the anxious strain upon nerve and 
tissue alike, they advanced to the attack 
themselves, beating up the Spaniards in 
their quarters, drubbing them so severely 
that they were not again seriously dis- 
turbed in the occupation of the hill. 
Splendid order and discipline, the clean- 
liness of the ship—nothing, not even the 
daintiest of summer cottages, is more 
clean than a well-ordered American war- 
ship— were maintained at.the camp 
throughout its entire occupancy by the 
battalion, and the fact that, although ex- 
posed to a malarious climate in the torrid 
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atmosphere of a tropical summer, at a himself out to his full length, hands at 
spot located but a few score miles from his sides, meeting his end at ‘‘ Attention !” 
where our poor fellows of the army were dying, as he had lived, asoldier. ‘‘Sem- 


succumbing by hundreds in the fever- per fidelis 


” 


is the motto of the Marine 


laden air, the entire loss of life in the Corps, and ‘‘ Semper fidelis ” isthe legend 
marine battalion was due to the casual- inscribed on the bronze tablet which the 


ties of battle—not one 
man died of disease— 


shows what can  be* 


done by well-regulated 
and well-drilled or- 
ganization in all de- 
partments of a military 
body. There was no 
lack of medical or 
other necessities; no- 
thing essential to the 
efficiency of the force 
as a fighting body, to 
its health, to the pro- 
tection of the men 
from adverse conditions 
of life in the field dur- 
ing the rainy season of 
the tropics, had been 


IN HONOR "AND INMEMORY OF 


SERGEANTMAJOR HENRY COOD. | 


OF THE epthe ne NE BATTALION 


| SANTACATALINA DE GUANTANAMO CUBA) 


neglected or forgotten ; 
and while it is true 
that the base of sup- 
ply was close at hand 
and the problem of 
transportation inland 
from the water’s edge 
did not have to be 
met, it is safe to as- 
sume, from the admirable order and sys- 
tem displayed, that any such difficulties 
presented would have been overcome. 
On the very top of the hill on Guan- 
tanamo Bay, in a little square spot of 
earth enclosed on all four sides by the 
tents of the living, slept the dead, the 
brave comrades who had been killed in 
action almost where their graves were 
made. All of them were good and gal- 
lant men, but among them lay the body 
of one who in life was the very incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the American regular 
soldier, Henry Good, sergeant-major of 
the battalion. Honest, intelligent, brave, 
reliable as the sun, thoroughly posted as 
to every duty pertaining to his station, 
respected and loved by superior and sub- 
ordinate, he was the ideal type of the 
faithful enlisted man, the competent, sol- 
dierly, non-commissioned officer. Shot 
through the body and carried in rear of 
the line, his last words were,‘‘ Take me 
back to my post.” Then, as the shadow 
of death closed in over him, he stretched 
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commissioned officers of the battalion are 
erecting in his honor and memory. 

Men will laugh with death at their 
sides, jest with grim humor at their own 
wounds. ‘‘ Here’s a chance for ‘first aid 
to the injured’! cried the young sailor- 
man almost torn to pieces by the burst- 
ing of a Spanish shell on the Texas. A 
soldier in the battle before Santiago was 
shot in the breast. As is the case with 
all wounded men, his first impulse was to 
look at the wound, and tearing open his 
shirt, he gazed with frightened eyes at the 
small round hole in the white skin, from 
which the blood was trickling. A second 
bullet struck him in one hand, and al- 
most immediately afterwards a third mis- 
sile tore the other. Sitting up with the 
injured members held.out before him, 
and looking about him with a most lu- 
dicrous expression of disgust on his face, 
he’ cried out, ‘‘Now I’m damned if that 
ain’t rubbin’ it in!” I believe the honest 
fellow recovered from his injuries; he 
certainly deserved to. An old non-com- 
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missioned officer of one of the infantry 
regiments, the Second, I think, was shot 
in the leg, and lay prone in the grass 
cursing his luck. A young lieutenant 
near by endeavored to console him, say- 
ing, among other things, that he, the 
lieutenant, would give a hundred dollars 
if he were certain of returning home 
from the wars bearing upon him such an 
honorable sear. ‘* That’s all very well, 
sir,” said the soldier, ‘‘ but you ain’t fight- 
in’ on seventeen dollars a month.” On 
the never-to-be-forgotten morning of Sun- 
day, July 3, the chaplain of the New 
York was preparing to hold divine ser- 
vice. The pulpit, or reading-desk, a box- 
like wooden structure with a gilt cross on 
its side, had suffered somewhat from the 
concussion of the heavy guns in the bom- 
bardment of the day before, the top hav- 
ing been blown off, and the carpenters, 
after repairing it, had set it aside near 
one of the guns, where it stood awaiting 
the order to ‘‘rig church,” when the 
alarm was given of the sortie of the Span- 
ish fleet. Of course no one thought of 
church then, or of anything except to 
gain the scene of the fight. Over went 


the helm, the crew jumped to quarters, 
and the great ship was driven through 


the water with the greatest attainable 
speed. On she rushed, as if every inch 
in her huge bulk was alive and angry 
with disappointment at her distance from 
where her sisters were reaping the har- 
vest of the long weary weeks of watch- 
ing and waiting for the chance that had 
now come. Disdaining the furious fire 
from the forts, the New York passed the 
entrance of Santiago Harbor, and was 
closing in towards the nearest Spanish 
vessel, already hors du combat, when the 
ery of ‘‘man overboard” sounded through 
the ship, and a Spanish sailor, calling for 
help, was seen in the water on the port 
quarter rapidly sweeping past. At once 
life-preservers began to fly from the ship 
towards him, but the ‘‘first lieutenant” 
interfered, and would permit no more life- 
belts to be thrown overboard, fearing 
that the men, in their generous ardor to 
aid their enemy in distress, would strip 
the ship of all means of securing the 
safety of any of their own people in the 
event of accident, and knowing that 
the torpedo-boat Hricsson near by would 
do the utmost in the work of rescue. At 
this moment another Spaniard was dis- 
covered on the starboard quarter, vainly 
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endeavoring to reach a life-preserver float- 
ing onthe waves. The sight was too much 
for the warm heart of the cockswain of the 
captain’s gig, who, seeing the forgotten 
pulpit, seized upon it, and heaving the 
heavy desk overboard towards the Span- 
iard, roared out in tones such as only the 
lungs and vocal cords of a petty officer 
of the navy can produce, ** Cling to the 
cross, my lad, cling to the cross and 
you'll ee saved!” The poor chap was 
picked up by the men of the Hricsson, 
but they let the pulpit go adrift. 

Scattered all through the various ships 
of the fleet during the war was a class of 
young men whose gallant conduct on 
many occasions and whose efficient ser- 
vices should not pass unmentioned. I 
mean the naval cadets, both those who, 
having graduated after four years at the 
Naval Academy, are making their two 
years’ cruise at sea before being finally 
commissioned, and those who, while still 
undergoing instruction at the Academy, 
were given active service on the fleet dur- 
ing the continuation of hostilities, many 
of them throwing up a four months’ 
leave granted them at the close of the 
academic year, and applying for sea duty. 
The reports of commanding officers give 
token again and again of many gallant 
acts of the former, and the services of the 
latter were most efficient in many ways, 
some among them having received hon- 
orable mention. Speaking of the young- 
sters from the Academy, the captain of 
one of the battle-ships said to me recent- 
ly: ‘‘Seven of the lads were sent to my 
ship, and I asked myself what I should 
do with them. Now that they are going 
away, I almost feel like asking myself 
what am I going to do without them?” 
It is a pity the title of midshipman was 
taken away from them. Officially they 
are known as naval cadets, but in the 
service the old name still affectionately, 
and most appropriately, sticks to them. 
With the coming of peace these lads are 
back at their duties at the Naval Academy 
again, al] but two poor boys who met the 
fate that all of them risked. 

The nation is entering into a new field 
of action. What is before us we do not 
know, but come what may, let us hope 
that the errors of the past will not be 
forgotten, and that the regular army and 
navy will meet with that loyal and affec- 
tionate support they so thoroughly merit 
from the people 'they serve so nobly. 





THE DANCING 


BY 


LIGHTS. 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


a out the country spaces cool and clear 

We flash into the maze of city streets. 

What pageant this that straightway doth appear? 
What land of faery that our vision greets? 





A feast of lights! And as we roll along, 
As if each ong some lovely dancer held, 
They interweave as to some choric song 
Which from the dark mysteriously welled; 


To whose soft tune the dancers round and round 
Move in a rapture tremulous and intense, 

With languorous paces that make faintest sound 
And ever duller and more drowsy sense. 


The dancing lights! Too lingeringly I gazed 
On their warm motions till, as one who reels 

When by some beauteous, blinding vision dazed, 
And then, back to himself returning, feels 


Right glad of heart: so, then, it was with me 
As, looking up, I saw the heaven’s calm 
Shedding the light of stars so silently 
That on my heart that stillness fell like balm. 


Far off and cool, each, in his perfect sphere, 
Held, as if motionless, his awful way; 
Star unto star discoursing crystal clear 
As when they sang creation’s primal lay. 


Ah me! I would that when the dancing lights 
Of wayward passion seek my soul to sway 

With their wild motion, from those meaner sights 
I might be strong to turn my eyes away 


To where th’ eternal stars so purely shine— 
Truth, Beauty, Good—and by that vision blest— 

Lifting my heart to make its clearness mine, 
Taste then, earth-bound, the everlasting rest. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN CITY HOUSE. 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS. 


PART II. 


KEEPING HOUSE WITHOUT CLOSETS. 

T a recent meeting of the Royal In- 
LX. stitute of British Architects a speak- 
er dwelt upon the abundance of closets, 


were opposed by an architect of long 
standing and of very large domestic prac- 
tice, the author of a valuable book on top- 
ics connected with modern architecture, 


cupboards, and pantries which American 
ladies seem to demand in both city and 
country houses, and which American 
architects supply. He would apparently 
have advocated the introduction of more 
closet room in British houses. 


His ideas . 


who argued that closets were extremely 
wasteful of space, and in every way to be 
shunned; that they were places where old 
lumber was stored and forgotten, dust- 
catchers, nests for vermin, fire-traps. <A 
French lady resident in America once re- 
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and therefore not 
of the most recent 
construction. It 
was built in the 
neighborhood of 
London for a man 














of title and of large 
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FIG. I.—A HOUSE WITHOUT CLOSETS. 
The office wing extends far beyond the main part 


of the house. 
Sir Charles Barry, architect. 


marked that the writer should be intrust- 
ed with the planning of her new house. 
‘* You will be delighted with it,” said the 
kindly woman; ‘‘I do not ask any closets 
of you at all; no house of mine shall have 
any closets.” She assumed that archi- 
tects abhor closets, as indeed they very 
generally do. The neat, simple, admira- 
bly compact plans of French dwellings, 
whether chateaux and maisons de cam- 
pagne, or small private hétels in the city, 
or villas in the suburbs or on the sea- 
shore, emphasize by comparison the clut- 
tered look of the little nooks and corners 
and the hampered distribution of Ameri- 
can plans. 
A HOUSE WITHOUT CLOSETS. 
Fig. I. is the plan of an English coun- 


try house designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect of the Houses of Parliament, 








ame Some See . means. It was 

BEDR ff BEDR ff BEOR BED R. planned with ex- 

. ! traordinary care, 
and was built with 

BED R material of special 


importation and manufacture. The of- 
fices are provided on a scale sufficiently 
large for a staff of thirty-five house-ser- 
vants. The laundry, stables, and gar- 
deners’ accommodations are in proportion. 
The family dwelling is somewhat in con- 
trast to these as regards its size; but the 
gardens, the approaching entrances, and 
the rooms on the ground-floor are marked 
by a singular stateliness of effect, and 
the staircase windows command a noble 
view. This house, though in the coun- 
try, is offered as an example of the no- 
closet theory, because in its construction 
every opportunity and every inducement 
was offered for the most perfectly 
planned dwelling conceivable. It will be 
observed that the second story offers not 
a closet, pantry, place for hanging, place 
for shelves and drawers—not a single 
fixed appurtenance of the kind within its 
whole perimeter. 

As a contrast to this, Fig. IT. is the floor 
plan of a New York city house in which 
closets are abundantly supplied. It will 
be seen that the closets are of three kinds: 
those arranged for hanging, with prob- 
ably a shelf or two shelves above each; 
those arranged with shelves, which are, 
in fact, ‘‘ presses” or wardrobes built into 
the house; and those fitted with drawers, 
or drawers and shelves. Hanging-closets 
and closets with shelves must always 
have doors to enclose them. Those fitted 
with drawers may or may not have the 
doors covering and concealing the fronts 
of the drawers. All three kinds involve 
the waste of space between the top of the 
closet and the ceiling—at least three feet 
six inches. Concerning this space no- 
thing is to be said except that, in order to 
keep the dust from whatever shelves it 
may contain, it had better be enclosed 
with separate doors, and that whatever is 
stored there, being accessible only by lad- 
der, should be registered in some sort of 
open directory. 
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To avoid this upper stow-hole, and at 
the same time to lessen the weight upon 
the floor, closets are sometimes walled 
with a light wood wainscot, in panel or 
in ceiling boards, and roofed at their 
natural height with a broad flat top like 
a very large shelf (Fig. III). Such closets, 
if they stand in a room, may be given 
the aspect of a series of wardrobes; there 
is no waste space at the sides and corners, 
no place where dust collects unduly; ev- 
ery part of the closet is easy to utilize, 
and the light from the windows bears di- 
rectly into each wardrobe and drawer. 
The disadvantage of this plan is that it 
takes up so much of the wall space in the 
chamber to which the closets belong. 
Nearly all housekeepers prefer a closet 
system to which one or two doors in a 
given wall give admittance, leaving a 
pier between these doors where a piece of 
furniture can stand. Fig. IV. shows that 
wall of a bedroom which is opposite to 
the windows; the closet beyond it is ar- 
ranged as in Fig. III., and the drawing 
shows how light in abundance can be 
supplied, even if it be but borrowed light. 
The necessity of a thorough draught, car- 
rying with it abundance of air, is also met 
by this arrangement. To occupy the whole 
of that wall with the closet fronts them- 
selves would be to diminish the opportu- 
nities for furnishing the room according 
to the occupant’s taste. Still, however, 
the plan Fig. III. is always worthy of 
consideration as a half-way measure—a 
sort of compromise between the European 
and American systems. The use of ward- 
robes, similar but movable, must be con- 
sidered below. 

The amount of room to be devoted to 
hanging, to stowage on shelves and stow- 
age in drawers, will vary according to the 
taste of the ladies of the family, and also 
according to the dressmakers’ fashions. 
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FIG. I1.—A HOUSE COMPLETELY FITTED WITH CLOSETS. 
The floor-plan of a New York residence. 
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We are told now, in the spring of 1899, 
that hanging-closets are needed to an ex- 
tent not hitherto thought of, and that 
closets with large and deep drawers are 
no longer so much required. It may prob- 
ably be a good plan to arrange closets 
about two feet deep in such a way that 
the interior fitting with shelves or drawers 
may easily be altered. 

This brings us to the important con- 
sideration of the construction of these 
closets. It should be observed that the 
question of closets or no closets is, in re- 
ality, a question between the furniture- 
maker and the house-carpenter. 

The advantage of the furniture-maker 
is that his hanging-closet, made with solid 
uprights and top, and with a curtain hung 
across the front (see Fig. V.), may be put 
anywhere, that a picture may be hung over 
it, that it can be dusted and cleaned with 
great ease, and that it does not complicate 
the plan of the house. The same advan- 
tage exists in the case of the more costly 
wardrobe with solid doors of wood. Fixed 
closets in a house can ordinarily be al- 
tered or moved only by tearing to pieces 
the neighboring partitions of lath and 
plaster, and by leaving great scars on 
the wall and ceiling. Moreover, their 
enclosing partitions of light wood-work 
and the doors are habitually arranged so 
as to leave a maximum of dark, inaccessi- 
ble corners. If your hanging-closet is 
six feet wide from left to right, there is 
every reason to suppose that it will be 
opened in front by a pair of doors not 
exceeding three feet two inches in their 
total width, so that at least a foot is left 
in the way of a pocket at either side. If 
an arrangement of drawers and shelves 
should ever be required in place of the 
vacant space left for hanging, the whole 
front of wood-work must be knocked 
away, or else the space available for 
drawers is diminish- 
ed nearly by half. 
By way of provid- 
ing for these con- 
tingencies closets 
should really be 
built without any 
front, except that 
afforded by swing- 
ing-doors, or by the 
curtains which re- 
place them. The 
wooden architectu- 
ral front with up- 
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rights of considerable breadth 
(see Fig. VI.) causes, as every 
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one knows, an infinite waste of 
room and an infinite accumula- 
tion of dust. 

The most satisfactory closets 
in the ordinary dwelling-houses 
are of two kinds. In Fig. VII. 
a space from three feet ten 
inches to four feet six inches by 
seven feet, or thereabouts, is en- 
tered by a door near the middle 
of one of its longer walls. This 
leaves room on either side of the 
entrance for a set of shelves; 
and on one side, at least, there is 
room for shelves so deep that 
they may be enclosed with a pair 
of light doors, and may have 
drawers below. It often hap- 
pens in our smaller houses 
that such a closet is used as a 
‘* wash-closet,” and in that case 
a basin is set at B, where other- 
wise shelves would be. The space be- 
tween the two sets of shelves is used for 
a hanging-place. Fig. IV. shows how 
this closet may receive light and air more 
freely than is usual. The second distri- 
bution is that hinted at in the first article 
of this series, where, between the front and 
rear rooms in an ordinary old-fashioned 
New York city house, a double row of 
cupboards is arranged along a passage. 
Fig. VI. shows this disposition as it ex- 
ists in houses forty years old, and as it 
is still arranged to-day. What has been 
said above about wastefulness 
of space applies here with pecul- 
iar force. Fig. VI. shows the 
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FIG. III.—WARDROBE CLOSETS ALONG THE WALL OF 


A BEDROOM. 


In this example the wardrobe doors are glazed. 


rior of the closet. Where there is abun- 
dant space and means, a dressing-room, or 
wardrobe-room, or linen-room, or sewing- 
room, can be arranged with a window in 
one of the outer walls, and such a room 
can be lined around with presses or cup- 
boards arranged ideally, with every inch 
of space perfectly opened up by means of 
swinging-doors. Fig. IX. shows what 
the great archzologist Viollet-le-Duc im- 
agined for the chatelaine’s work-room. 

It is notable that the introduction of 
electric light into a house tends to make 





clumsy treatment very common 
in these cases. It will be seen 
that there is nearly as much 
waste room as available room. 
In Fig. VIIL. space is saved,a far 
more pleasing and truly archi- 
tectural treatment is secured, 
and a certain facility of altera- 
tion would seem to be gained. 
Closets in city houses can rare- 
ly have windows opening into 
the air. They usually depend 
on ‘‘ borrowed ” daylight or on 
lamps. When the inner face of 
the door is painted white, or as 
nearly white as possible, and 
set at the proper angle, it is a 
powerful reflector,and throws a 






































FIG, IV.—A CLOSET RECESSED IN A WALL OPPOSITE A 
WINDOW. 


S 4 The left-hand door leads to a passage. The closet beyond the 
great deal of light into the inte- right-hand door may be arranged as in Fig. III. or as in Fig. VII. 
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FIG. V.—THE FURNITURE-MAKER'S CLOSET. 
Compact, movable, and easily cleaned. 


all its closets vastly more useful. Gas- 
burners in closets are always dangerous, 
unless kept constantly lighted and burn- 
ing in a small flame. A candle carried 
into a closet is more dangerous, and is a 
great annoyance. In fitting each closet 
with an electric bulb, the matter of ex- 
pense only is to be considered; and if, as 
a result of using electricity, closets should 
be supplanted by larger press-rooms, and 
the necessary service of each bedroom 
should be rendered by a portable ward- 
robe or press, some persons would think 
the result fortunate. One or the other 
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of the two opposite courses, however, 
should be followed steadfastly and with 
forethought. 

The decision between the two may be 
influenced by the continual conflagra- 
tions which keep our fire departments on 
the move. Closets, as being almost the 
most dangerous parts of a house, will have 
to be made up of fire- proof material, 
or at least their fixed uprights or parti- 
tions and their shelves must be made so. 
leaving nothing to be built of wood but 
the swinging-doors and the drawers, 
which would be too heavy if made of 
metal. Closets may be effectually built 
with partitions of slate or corrugated 
sheet-iron, and their shelves may be of 
shcet-iron covered with leather or cloth, 
and made stiff by a lip or flange turned 
down in front and rear. The upright 
division between closets may often be 
made of wire netting, some patterns of 
which give a very 
firm and rigid wall. 
This, if it allows dust 
to pass, allows light 
to pass also. It is 
probable that the 
tendency of future 
careful building will 
be toward excluding 
drawers from all sta- 
tionary closets, and 
will be toward ward- 
robes with shelves and wardrobes with 
heoks, all of which can be built without 
the use of wocd, except for the 
valves of the doors, which are 
isolated and comparatively free 
from objection in regard to fire. 
Not much is to be made of clos- 
ets which are put in because here 
or there is a convenient corner. 
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BED ROOM. 


FIG. VII.—A RECESSED 
CLOSET MODIFIED INTO 
A DRESSING-CLOSET. 
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FIG. VI.—PASSAGEWAY CLOSETS, THE USUAL 


ARRANGEMENT. 


The wide spaces of dead partition, A, A, the cornices, etc., 
Where the 
chair stands there are often a partition and a door correspond- 


waste room and lead to the accumulation of dust. 


ing to those at the other end. 


Thought must be taken for their 
placing, their lighting, the posi- 
tion of their doors in the room 
which they serve, and for the 
utility of every square foot of 
their space. Architects may de- 
test such poor small details, but 
the remedy is to have an expert 
assistant. 


STAIRS AND STAIRCASES. 


The matter of stairs demands 
a moment’s notice. It was 
thought elegant, less than a cen- 
tury ago—elegant and stately— 
to build stairs with a very small 
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rise and a very largerun. The 
tread, the horizontal surface of 
the step, was made very broad, 
perhaps sixteen inches, while 
the rise, or vertical height, of 
each step was brought down to 
less than six inches. This cus- 
tom has disappeared, partly, no 
doubt, because of the difficulty 
of allowing horizontal space 
enough for staircases of such 
eradual slope. Modern houses, 
partly because they are so crowd- 
ed with closets, and partly be- 
cause land has gone up in price, 
are made more compact than 
old houses were. A good house 
of a hundred years ago seems 
to us spacious, not having so 
much compressed into its area. 
It is customary,in reckoning the 
rate of ascent in a staircase, to 
add the rise and the run, or the 
vertical and horizontal dimensions, to- 
gether, and to say that each step should 
measure about eighteen inches in all. 
This, however, cannot be the rule in 
all cases; the flatter the step, the more 
gradual the rise, the larger may be the 
aggregate measurement of rise and run; 
whereas where a staircase is steep, hav- 
ing risers of perhaps seven and a half 
inches, the rise and run together must 
needs be less. In this latter case let 
eighteen inches be, if you please, the 
measurement of each step; but where the 
rise is more gradual, each step may mea- 
sure twenty inches or more. 

The reader must not forget, however, 
that steps out-of-doors may be, generally 
are, much larger than 
those within-doors. A 
perron, or flight of stone 
steps leading to a terrace 
or veranda or porch,and 
still more, a flight of 
steps in a park at a 
point where the level 
changes too rapidly for 
a slope to be used, is 
taken by the walker in 
his out-of-door rate of 
progress. He has been 
walking; he does not 
relax his speed nor the 
length of his step; he 
takes atwenty-four-inch 
step more easily than 
in-doors he would take 



































FIG. VIII.—PASSAGEWAY CLOSETS—THE IDEAL 


ARRANGEMENT, 


Avoiding the waste of room and the accumulation of dust 


one four inches less in measurement. On 
the other hand, it is very annoying to have 
the steps of an in-door staircase too small. 
The women of a family seldom complain 
of steps whose measurement is eighteen 
inches, whereas if they are made smaller 
than that, as they frequently are by archi- 
tects or by owners who think this an im- 
provement, they cause great inconven- 
ience to the more energetic inmates, who 
are driven to take them two steps at a 
time. Every builder has, no doubt, his 
own experience to relate, but it will gen- 
erally be found that little objection is 
made to a step of eighteen inches, in 
which the rise is not more than seven 
and a quarter inches. 








FIG. IX.—AN IDEAL OF A HOUSEKEEPER’S WORK-ROOM. 
As designed by Viollet-le-Duc in his Dictionary of Furniture. 
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WOOD AND IRON STAIRCASES. 


The stairs of the future must be fire- 
proof, not, as with closets, because they are 
out of the way and fit to nourish and 
keep secret a little fire until it has grown 
to a big one, but because it is of vital im- 
portance that they should be the last 
things in the house to burn. The stairs 
must be so built, and so supported at top 
and bottom of each flight, that nothing 
but the complete ruin of the structure 
will bring them down. It is to be re- 
gretted that the habit of building the 
whole stairease of blocks of stone, one 
stone to a step, so general on the conti- 
nent of Europe and not unknown in 
England, should never have obtained in 
this country. It is a second-rate London 
house which has now a wooden stair- 
case, and on the Continent simple and 
cheap stone staircases are extremely com- 
mon. In this country it is easier to in- 
troduce iron staircases into our contracts 
for building; but the iron ones are inferior 
in capacity for architectural treatment, 
and are in no respect better, except that 
where the treads are left uncovered by 
carpets they will bear unchanged an 
amount of wear which would make a 
sensible hollow in the soft stone tread. 
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The use of stone or iron for stairs will 
tend to a certain simplification of the plan 
of the house, because a single flight of 
steps from floor to floor will be found no- 
tably less expensive than a more compli- 
cated staircase reaching its destination by 


“ec 


platforms or ‘“ winders.” The balusters 
and hand-rails of stone and iron staircases 
will be lighter, and will not form so mas- 
sive-looking a design. If the hand-rail 
is carried in its place by few and slight 
uprights of metal, it will serve all the 
needs of a parapet. If the vertical sur- 
face of the parapet must be filled up to 
keep children from creeping through the 
openings, somewhat more expense must 
be incurred for metal tracery. The hand- 
rail itself may be allowed to remain of 
wood, for there is no danger to the house 
from so little combustible matter, and it is 
much more pleasant to the hand than any 
other material yet seriously proposed. 
Where stone stairs are not to be used, 
a modification of the fittings of some of 
our modern warehouses, college buildings, 
hospitals, and such public institutions 
might be appropriate. A light wrought- 
iron frame, consisting of string - pieces 
and horizontal cross-bars from string to 
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string, will suffice to carry treads of any 
material, of plank even—for where oak 
plank is separated by six inches from oak 
plank, fire will not communicate readily. 
The incombustible material, however, had 
better be used—for instance, slate cut into 
slabs two inches thick, or marble. It 
must be remembered, however, that if a 
piece of furniture, or a box which is be- 
ing carried up such a staircase slips, the 
downward blow of its angle will break a 
marble or slate tread, where it would only 
bruise a wooden one. Finally, the tread 
may be of cast iron. The custom has 
been to cast these treads with many smal] 
openings formed into a pattern imagined 
by the designer to be ornamental. Risers 
may be dispensed with—that is to say, 
there may be nothing to fill the space 
vertically between tread and tread, and 
this is what constitutes an ‘‘ open-riser ” 
flight of stairs. In a dwelling - house, 
such a stair as this is covered up by a 
carpet, and the carpet forms the close 
riser. Excellent results can be obtained 
in this way, and the treads themselves 
may be of the cheapest cast iron or 
wrought iron if the carpet is to cover them. 
The writer has built such stairs on al! 
plans—square, with square platforms, cir- 
cular, and elliptical—and no unreasonable 
difficulty has resulted to the mechanics 
who laid the carpets. Where no carpet is 
to be used, the space of the riser must be 
filled up by something; but this may be 
a very slight and thin plate or sheet of 
copper, brass, or iron, or even of paper 
board. No weight comes upon it, and it 
has not, unless under the most exception- 


FIG. X.—STAIRS WITH NO CEILING BENEATH. 


Some of the richest modern staircases are built in 
this way. 
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al circumstances, to resist blows or press- 
ure. All this is on the supposition that 
the stairs are to have no soffit or lower 
finished face to form the ceiling, so to 
speak, to the space below. (See Figs. 
X., XI., and XII.) When stairs are of 
wood, the soffit would serve to conceal 
and to nourish a fire, and to carry it 
rapidly from floor to floor. In many 
houses elaborate care has been taken to 
make the design for a handsome oak 
stairease as complete beneath as above. 
If the staircase is of incombustible mate- 
rial, then it is indifferent, and a soffit of 
wire lath and plaster, or of thin metal, 
may be used. It is quite unnecessary, 
however, to resort to this ancient custom 


FIG, XI.—CEILED BENEATH WITH LATH 
AND PLASTER, 
Characteristic of the early nineteenth century. 


of concealing the under side of the steps; 
and certainly in our small and crowded 
stair-halls the open stairway seems lighter, 
and crowds less aggressively. 


DUMB-WAITERS AND LIFTS. 

It is sometimes gravely urged that the 
back staircase,which all good housekeep- 
ers relinquish only because of the press- 
ure on the internal space of their houses 
of so many new requirements, is no 
longer needed, now that a large dumb- 
waiter may run from cellar to roof. Such 
a dumb-waiter, properly counterpoised, is 
capable of carrying a trunk, a couple of 
coal-scuttles, baskets, material and sup- 
plies of all sorts, between any two stories 
of the house by the mere application of 
human strength. A small separate dumb- 
waiter for the table service only may run 
from kitchen to service-room. 
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FIG. XII.—BUILT IN IMITATION OF CUT STONE. 
A rich staircase of the colonial period. 


Passenger-elevators fit to carry one or 
two persons have, until recently, required 
a special attendant and an engineer in 
the cellar. Now, however, an electric 
system has been introduced which prom- 
ises well. As soon as the would-be pas- 
senger has pressed the button, the car 
comes to the landing. Another button 
pressed inside stops it at the floor desired. 
With such a piece of machinery no atten- 
dant is needed, and as long as the electric 
supply is kept in order, the motor can be 
trusted to do its work. Our experience 
of this latest *‘ modern improvement ”’ is 
yet, however, brief. 

Electricity is on the way to revolution- 
ize our habits of life in our homes no less 
than in the business world and the trav- 
elling world. The only serious obstacle 
to its general use, the great initial and 
working cost, will naturally diminish as 
our control grows more complete, and 
more especially as the demand for elec- 
trical apparatus becomes more widely dif- 
fused. 


LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


In lighting a house no one has dared 
until recently to disregard gas and other 
appliances, for no one has felt certain 
that his electric light would not fail him 
at a most awkward moment. Now, we 
are beginning to see that a householder 
may choose between gas and electricity. 
The question of placing electric lights is 
extremely interesting, and is not yet sat- 
isfactorily answered. We have treated 
them as we are accustomed to treat gas- 
fixtures or wall-sconces for candles. The 
writer recalls the first occasion of his 
having used an electric light for constant 
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and hourly service. It was in a state- 
room of an ocean steamer, and the hemi- 
sphere of glass projecting from the parti- 
tion was equally well placed i«-» the read- 
er or writer, and for opening a travelling- 
bag upon the couch. In order that simi- 
lar convenience may be found in the elec- 
tric bulbs in our chambers, there would 
have to be many openings—four or five 
in an ordinary bedroom, besides two in 
the closets or lobbies adjoining—and it 
would, of course, be well to have them all 
separately manageable after the electric 
current was once turned into the wiring 
of the room. The possessor of such a 
room touches a button, either outside of 
his door in the wall of the corridor or 
immediately within the room, the first 
thing which his hand reaches in passing 
the threshold. This lights up, let us say, 
one burner in the room, and enables him 
to find the buttons for all the other bulbs 
in the room. He may then light the two 
beside the dressing-glass, or the one in 
the wall above the ‘‘davenport,”’ or the 
one at the bed’s head, for never again 
need the bachelor be reproached for en- 
dangering the household's peace by read- 
ing in bed with a candle beside him. The 
convenience of lighting one’s path in ad- 
vance is so well recognized, even at this 
present commencement of proceedings 
with electric light, that already the 
householder may press a button as he 
leaves the ground-floor at nights, and see 
the lights in the corridors of the second 
story blaze up. The touch of another 
button will put out these same lights as 
he enters his bedroom. If to this facility 
of management by means of the pressure 
of buttons there be added the free use 
which can be made of the flexible con- 
ductors by which the electric bulb itself 
is hung, it would seem as if our houses 
might be as convenient by night as by 
day. The bulb at the end of its swing- 
ing wire can be carried into a closet, or 
along the shelves of a bookease into the 
remotest corner, and when hung upon 
the wall will serve to light the room. 
The prevalent fashion of keeping a sit- 
ting-room or dining-room dark, while only 
the table is lighted by means of a lamp 


beneath a spreading shade—which some’ 


persons really enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, 
associating with it certain ideas of cozi- 
ness and tranquillity in the midst of 
alarms—has not been affected by the use 
of electricity. It will always be possible 
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to turn out all the lights in the dining- 
room except those of the standards set 
upon the table. But electricity makes it 
so very natural and convenient to light 
the room all at once that the fashion 
seems likely to tend toward the preference 
of those who choose to live by night in 
a medium as nearly as possible like that 
which facilitates their movements by day. 
A bunch of eight electric bulbs in a radi- 
ating circle on the ceiling will light a 
room thirty feet long and a table where 
twenty-five guests are seated; but it bas 
proved agreeable to many persons to set 
the lights in bunches of four or less in 
the four corners of the ceiling. One ex- 
periment does not seem to have been tried 
with sufficient resolution, and that is the 
lighting of a long room, like one of our 
drawing-rooms, by means of bulbs every 
three feet, in a row, high on either wall. 
The effect might suggest a shop or an em- 
porium, but the light would certainly be 
more diffused and softer than in other 
arrangements. All this, of course, is 


quite apart from the question of lights 
low on the wall to read by, or lights car- 
ried to a writing-table by means of a flex- 
ible conductor and the standard lamp. 


MINOR ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

The introduction of wiring for electric 
bells, burglar alarms, and messenger calls 
is a matter of such elaborate precaution 
that no assurance of its being rightly 
done can exist short of the employment 
of the best possible workmen on the job. 
A perfectly well-known system of plan- 
ning and construction has been accept- 
ed by the different societies and boards 
representing architects, electrical engi- 
neers, and underwriters; nothing but the 
absence of govod-will and a desire to 
‘*shave” the job is to be feared, as a 
cause likely to result in bad service or 
danger from fire. It is quite understood, 
for instance, that the copper wires, insu- 
lated by gutta-percha or a similar mate- 
rial, shall be drawn through tubes called 
conduits, and it is usual to put these into 
the building during its erection, exactly 
as tubes for old-fashioned bell-wires used 
to be built into walls and hung in hollow 
partitions. 


GAS-PIPES AND ELECTRIC CONDUITS AS 
DECORATIVE FEATURES. 


The resemblance between the conduits 
of electric lighting and the old-fashioned 
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gas-pipes is persistent, and those difficul- 
ties which were so numerous and so ob- 
vious in the case of gas-pipes have come 
up again. Americans seemed disposed to 
get smooth and unbroken surfaces at all 
hazards and at any cost, and to take a 
queer delight in having gas- fixtures 
emerge from what appears a massive 
marble-faced wall or a solid granite col- 
umn. As a result, when gas- fitters at- 
tacked a nearly complete house they used 
to cause a deal of mischief. In the places 
where two gas-brackets were to project 
from a wall, six feet apart, we used to see 
a horizontal channel six feet long cut 
into a solid and perfectly built brick wall, 
and a vertical channel leading from be- 
low the floor to this. This meant, of 
course, that the proprietor was deter- 
mined to have his gas- brackets in ex- 
actly that place, perhaps to light the 
dressing-glass, and that he was quite un- 
willing to have the pipes show on the 
surface. Architects and employers ought 
to agree that electric tubing shall not 
produce similar disastrous results. In 
France this concealment of the pipes by 
cutting and slashing in solid masonry 
would not have been allowed, and in 
America it ought not to have been al- 
lowed—but such is our happy-go-lucky 
way of building. Suppose such tricks 
with the constructional parts of a build- 
ing to be prohibited by law, and the law 
enforced, clearly an owner will be influ- 
enced by two tendencies. The one is to 
alter the placing of the lights more or 
less, which in a sense would handicap 
him as to their arrangement; the other 
is willingly to accept devices for allow- 
ing the visible pipes to pass into the gen- 
eral decoration of the room. The latter 
course is the wiser, and no room is worse 
for having two uprights of pipe rising 
from the baseboard to a height of five 
and a half or six or seven feet, and ter- 
minating in a far more permanent and 
pronounced feature, the gas-bracket or 
electric fixture. Observe that there is 
generally no objection to the gas-pipe or 
the electric conduit running along the 
floor behind the baseboard; the base- 
board can be removed easily, or knocked 
away in a second, and the pipe laid bare. 
Observe also that for the vertical pipe the 
proprietor has his choice between a very 
slender conduit, which he may think is 
invisible, and which will be nearly so as 
its metal tarnishes with age, and a much 
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larger and stouter one, which he can gild 
or bronze, and which may enter into the 
ornamentation of the room. To a cer- 
tain extent the swinging or movable elec- 
tric light does away, as nothing connect- 
ed with gas lighting could do, with the 
absolute necessity of fixtures. Some la- 
dies approve of a light for their dressing- 
table not at the sides, but high overhead ; 
this can be most easily supplied by the 
electric system, by bringing down a swing- 
ing bulb from the ceiling at that point. 
And as for tubes running along the ceil- 
ing, they must really be exposed and com- 
bined in some way with the plaster 
moulding, if plaster it be, or laid between 
the beams, if the beams are exposed. 

Slowly, though very slowly, the public 
mind yields to the representations of ar- 
chitects and decorators. External water- 
leaders on a showily designed building 
may be really injurious to the architectu- 
ral effect, but long habit has made them 
harmless in the eyes of most persons. By 
degrees has it become possible to expose 
plumbing in a way of which it will soon 
be necessary to speak, and to carry the 
main pipes for steam or hot-water heat- 
ing straight through the room from floor 
to ceiling. The better-informed people 
have learned that these things are not 
eyesores, that with custom the eye ceases 
to rest upon them, to observe them. In 
a way they lead toward good decoration. 
This superstition against pipes that show 
in a room has been largely caused by the 
naked whiteness or the uniformity of 
gray paint which the old-fashioned living- 
room presented. Give your room some 
richness of color, some elegance of divi- 
sion and arrangement on each of its walls, 
something really active and positive in 
the way of ornamentation, and your gas- 
pipes will cease to annoy you. 


THE TREATMENT OF OPEN PLUMBING. 

In the great question of plumbing, hy- 
gienic considerations have forced tlie 
house-builder to reconsider his primitive 
notions about exposed pipes. Twenty 
years ago, even as late as that, it was very 
hard to persuade the ladies of a house- 
hold that a sink or basin slab did not re- 
quire an elaborate wainscoting of wood 
carried to the floor all around it. It was 
thought important to the respectability of 
the room that this sink or slab should put 
on the appearance of a piece of furniture. 
Boards of health have found willing 
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listeners in the architects, and they have 
found coadjutors in the fraternity of 
plumbers, until now it is as rare to see a 
new piece of plumbing done in a good 
house and in a good way which is not 
wholly exposed, as it was in old times to 
see anything of the plumbing but the sil- 
ver-plated faucets themselves. Waste- 
pipes and supply-pipes alike show plainly 
beneath a marble slab, which is supported 
by one or two brass columns, and is far 
from being an unsightly object. Indeed, 
the costly and rather elegant look of some 
of these plumbing fixtures suggests the 
artistic possibilities of visible electric con- 
duits. 


PIPES CONCEALED IN FLOORS AND WALLS. 


The horizontal pipes, however, are still 
concealed in floors. This is most objec- 
tionable, perhaps even more so than the 
cutting of horizontal grooves in walls, bad 
as that is; for plumbers have no sym- 
pathy with the safe building of a house, 
and for passing a single pipe across a 
number of floor beams in succession, often 
cut them down to half their depth and 
strength. Theoretically the architect's 
specifications and plans require that the 
pipes be kept close to the walls, where the 
notches cut in the beams will be far less 
objectionable, and the depth of the notch- 
es themselves is regulated. To carry out 
such refinements as these in practice is 
extremely difficult. Every one assumes 
as a condition precedent that the material 
is so vastly in excess of what is really 
needed that holes and grooves and notch- 
es may be cut ad libitum. Water-pipes, 
like gas-pipes or electrical conduits, may 
run along the walls, hidden by the base- 
boards; or if a ‘‘fall’’—that is to say, an 
incline —is needed, they can be hung 
against the wall, and be concealed by a 
thin baseboard put up afterwards, with a 
cap at the top to fill space. 


THE SIMPLEST ARRANGEMENT OF 
PLUMBING. 

Still there is a difficulty in connection 
with horizontal pipes that every builder 
faces, and no one can say he has thor- 
oughly conquered. The only remedy is 
the appropriation of a certain vertical 
passage in the house to purposes of 
plumbing, and the confinement of all the 
plumbing to that shaft. In the old Park- 
er House, in Boston, there was a shaft 
perhaps twenty feet square—a great room 


with brick walls and a skylight at the 
top, which was as many stories high as 
was that wing of the hotel. Opening 
upon this were the bath-rooms, and in 
some cases bath-rooms or wash-closets 
were bracketed out into the shaft like bay- 
windows from the outer wall of the house. 
Against the walls of this lofty room al] 
the upward supply and downward waste 
was conducted in vertical pipes, the hori- 
zontal connections being of the very short- 
est, so far as concerned bath-rooms, water- 
closets, and the dressing-closets which 
were immediately adjacent to the shaft. 
This being a public hotel, horizontal sup- 
ply and horizontal waste had to be fur- 
nished to bedrooms at a distance from the 
shaft. That is a problem which is in- 
separable from hotel plans and hotel 
plants. In a dwelling-house, however, 
things are different. Many a builder re- 
fuses to have plumbing connection in 
the rooms above his decorated ceilings, 
and his objection is perfectly reasonable. 
Why should he not carry it a little fur- 
ther, and refuse to have his vestibule or 
pantry come down by the run? If some- 
what less expensive, it is still a serious 
annoyance that an indefinite quantity of 
water should be let loose to soak through 
the flooring and trickle down between the 
beams. He is wise who decides to have 
no plumbing in his house more than a 
few feet removed from a vertical shaft. 
This shaft need not be more than some 
two feet by three in size, and should be 
arranged for in the planning of the house 
by his architect. There is of course no 
objection to two such shafts, or more. A|] 
that is required is that the owner should 
consent to have his basins or his bath- 
tubs adjoining the shaft, and consent to 
sacrifice, as he would call it, as much of 
the horizontal space of each story as it 
occupies. The planning of his house 
might be a little modified by the insertion 
of this shaft, or these shafts, which must 
of course go through the floors in verti- 
cal sequence; but this requirement is not 
to be mentioned as a difficulty, for good 
planning adapts all such requirements to 
itself, and mekes attractive features out 
of them. . 


SEWAGE-TRAPS IN DWELLING-HOUSES. 


The question of traps need not trouble 
one greatly. The prudent housekeeper, 
to be sure, is convinced that in spite of 
precautions sewer gas will pass through 
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waste-pipes and infect the air of the 
chamber; and all architects know of 
good houses where the waste-pipe of the 
wash-basin is simply a spout a foot long, 
emptying into a common pail. When 
this is the case, the wash-basin must be 
in a closet, or else the space below the slab 
must be enclosed; no doubt of that! In 
point of fact, modern plumbing is so 
very well understood, and the conditions 
of safety are so well grasped by all super- 
intending architects of any responsibil- 
ity, that the system of traps had better be 
trusted and the connections all made. It 
is good to have traps with a base to un- 
screw, for the removal of solid objects; it 
is good to have traps ‘‘ back-ventilated ”; 
it is good to have many traps, so that if 
the water-seal of one should disappear by 
carelessness, another will remain in work- 
ing order; but on the whole the system 
of supply and waste had better be carried 
out without any gaps. 


THE VIRTUE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED 
WASH-STAND. 

Bedrooms not adjacent to this vertical 
plumbing shaft would have to be supplied 
with hot and cold water by hand, and 
would of course be limited to the old- 
fashioned furniture-maker’s wash-stand. 
In England and on the Continent, where 
the standard of comfort is, on the whole, 
so much higher than in America, even 
the most luxurious establishments do not 
have running water throughout. Every 
one who has travelled much in England 
knows how the hotels, badly supplied with 
food and table appointments, according to 
American standards, have yet in their 
bedrooms a display of wash-stands, basins 
of two sizes, ewers to match, soap-dishes, 
sponge-cups, cans for hot water, and port- 
able bath-tubs. Even more notable is this 
display in a well-appointed English pri- 
vate house. The wash-stand is a hand- 
some table four feet long at least,with a 
parapet or baluster around three sides of 
its top, a shelf sustained by the legs a few 
inches from the floor,and two or three 
drawers; and every part of this large 
piece of furniture is occupied by the neat 
and somewhat elegant pieces of crockery, 
glass, and metal supposed to be needed 
for the toilet. The disadvantage of such 
an arrangement is that it necessitates 
more service; but in addition to the great 
virtue that it makes possible, the vertical 
arrangement of plumbing, it has one su- 


preme advantage, namely, cleanliness. 
No device has yet been invented which 
makes the fixed basin with running water 
at oncecon venient, inexpensive, and clean- 
ly. It may, indeed, be said that no device 
has yet been discovered which is simply 
cleanly; at least, the writer has never seen 
a fixed basin about which it was not easy 
to get up 2 squeamish horror. The ar- 
rangement by which a bath-tub or basin 
used to be filled through the opening 
which led to the waste-pipe seems to have 
gone out, and fortunately so, for this was 
the filthiest of all the appliances; but 
the ideal form for cleanliness has not yet 
been introduced. In point of fact, the 
present tendency among the most intelli- 
gent housekeepers in America is to discard 
the idea that running water is necessary 
in all the rooms of a house. The plumb- 
ing shafts are so arranged as to bring as 
many rooms as possible adjacent to them. 
The rest of the rooms of the floor, which 
are usually the least occupied, are supplied 
with water by hand. 


HEATING BY DIRECT RADIATION. 


The matter of heating deeply concerns 
the owner who cares about the internal 
artistic effect of his dwelling. Nothing 
has greater influence upon the architect- 
ural arrangement of his rooms. That a 
radiator be designed which shall not be 
hideous is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility; the same talent which has given 
us seemly designs for iron gratings at 
door and window, and copper revetements 
for bay-windows, may be applied with suc- 
cess to the difficult subject of the radiator. 
And yet the radiator is large, aggressive, 
and immovable. Where it stands there 
must it stand, and no Saturday afternoon 
of experimental changes in the sitting- 
room will influence its stubborn disposi- 
tion. One device only exists which makes 
it practically invisible, and that, as it hap- 
pens, is a good one for heating and ven- 
tilation. It is to put the radiator in the 
window-back—that is to say, in the recess 
between the jambs of the window where 
the wall is thin below the window-sill. 
There the eye will seldom detect it. The 
cold air from outside will pass through 
many pipes of the radiator before it reach- 
es the atmosphere of the room. All this 
is admirable in theory, but, as in the case 
of every other device for heating, curi- 
ous difficulties attend it. One plan is to 
make the air enter through a grating in a 
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panel below the window and behind the 
radiator. With this arrangement it is hard 
to regulate its amount in colder and mild- 
er weather. Another plan is to make a 
secondary or false sill, so fitted as to al- 
low the air to pass beneath when the win- 
dow is slightly raised, and be forced down 
into the radiator. In this plan the rais- 
ing of the sash is unsightly, because the 
free air space below is not visible, and 
there is a notable leak of cold air at the 
line where the two meeting-rails of the 
sash have separated. Moreover, this plan 
is fitted only to the sliding-sash; it is not 
possible to arrange it for hinged sashes 
opening outward or inward. Yet when 
all goes well it is an admirable way of 
heating and ventilating a room; but the 
occupants of a room who care enough 
about fresh air to take pains in adjusting 
the apparatus are few. The obvious ad- 
vantages of the system have suggested cer- 
tain inventions which may reach greater 
development and be easier to describe in 
the future than now. 

The fault found with radiators general- 
ly, and with what is called warming by 
direct radiation, is that it gives no supply 
of fresh air. The answer to that objec- 
tion is that if the occupant of the room 
cares for fresh air, he will get it; and that 
if he does not like fresh air he will be very 
apt to cut it off, no matter how much you 
furnish him with conduits for its supply. 
Every person who has made a siudy of 
warming and ventilating public build- 
ings of any sort has met with the sloven- 
ly janitor, who, being sure that he knows 
all about it, and being left wholly in 
charge of the building, pastes paper over 
one aperture, and keeps another closed by 
means of its own register, while admitting 
air only by conduits which were meant 
for its exit. Direct radiation is more 
cleanly, because the upward rush of warm 
air brings dust into the room; and it is 
economical, because there is no warmth 
thrown away upon the walls of the flues. 
Moreover, when the individuals sitting in 
the room feel the direct rays of heat is- 
suing from the warmed iron, the atmos- 
phere of the room need not be kept at a 
high temperature. This last considera- 
tion is rather important. You may sit 
in comfort in an atmosphere of fifty de- 
grees when you feel the heat directly 
communicated to your body from a glow- 
ing fire or a stack of hot pipes, whereas 
you would need the temperature raised 


by fifteen degrees if the direct radiation 
were removed. The Romans seem to 
have warmed their rooms almost solely 
by means of radiation from the floor, and 
the modern engineer is trying to intro- 
duce that plan into public buildings. 


HEATING BY INDIRECT RADIATION. 

In indirect radiation air is warmed by 
a hot-air furnace, by a number of steam- 
heated radiators, or by radiators heated 
by hot water, and is conducted to the 
room in pipes or flues. The advantage 
of this method is mainly the absence of 
the radiator from the room itself, as hint 
ed at above, and in asecondary degree the 
continual supply of newly warmed air, 
which in a sense, though not completely, 
ventilates the room. The disadvantage 
is mainly the dust which the warmed air 
brings in with it, and the presence in the 
walls of large pipes opening into this and 
other rooms, and capable of conducting 
sound up and down and across, and of 
carrying with it all those disadvantages 
which hollow walls and a house not mas- 
sively built cannot escape from. Regis- 
ters are never put in the floors nowadays; 
the objection to them was of course their 
facility for gathering dirt, which, dried 
and resolved into powder, came back into 
the room in the form of dust. All our 
registers nowadays are in the walls, and a 
serious annoyance they are to the house- 
holder who wishes to place his furniture. 
Some architects try hard to get their re- 
gisters into the marble or slate facing 
around the fireplace, reasoning that here 
is a part of the wall surface abandoned 
by the very nature of the case to the duty 
of giving heat to the apartment, and 
where no piece of furniture would ever 
be set. Here, too, is a brick chimney- 
breast in which the heating-flue might 
easily be made absolutely safe from un- 
due contact with combustible material. 
It is hard to say why this plan is not 
used more frequently; probably the main 
cause of it is that as the furnace is placed 
naturally in the middle of the house, the 
fitters try hard to diminish the horizontal 
reach of the pipes below, and to send them 
up vertically through those walls or par- 
titions which are nearest to the furnace. 
This of course is sound reasoning, but it 
leads to an unfortunate result when it 
brings the radiator in the middle of the 
wall where the chief pieces of furniture 
must needs be placed. 
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TIGER-LILIES. | 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


(Q" my little yaller Lily wid de freckles ‘crost ‘er nose, 
An’ ’er purty yaller ruffles roun’ de aidges of ‘er clo’es. 

She’s my speckled tiger-lily, 

An’ I giggles tell I’m silly 
When she nods to me a-passin’ fom de winder whar she sews 
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An’ I looks at my bare foots, an’ at my dirty gallus strings, 
An’ I knows de mules is waitin’ fur me at de cattle springs, 
But wild horses couldn't hinder 
Me from buzzin’ to her winder, 
An’ a-sayin’ "bout a million dozen honey-softie things. 


You may talk about yo’ daisy, you may brag about yo’ rose, 
But de spotted tiger-lily is de sweetest flower dat grows. 

All de yether blooms looks jaded, 

An’ dey colors seems all faded, 


When 


it curtsies to de gyarden in its yaller furbelows, 


Ef you seen my Lily standin’ on ‘er little yaller toes 
Out behind de cedars whar de tiger-lilies grows, 
‘Cep’n dat de gal is taller, 
An’ de flowers’ bonnets smaller, 


You couldn't designate ‘er when she’s hangin’ out 


Once-t I called her 
An’ she up an’ ‘spon’, * 


‘er clo‘es. 


*Tiger-Lily,” des to see de way she'd do, 
I ain’t a bit mo’ yallerer ‘n you.” 


An’ wid dat she suds-ed me over, 
Den she rolled me in de clover. 


Oh, she’s 


CHORUS— 


a tiger an’ a lily, an’ a tiger-lily too. 


She’s my tiger, tiger, tiger, 
An’ my lily—an’ my lily— 
She’s my tiger, 

An’ my lily, 


“THE 
BY 


Tue Colonel was by nature playful. Per- 
haps, too, there was in him a streak of per- 
verseness, if not of actual depravity. In- 
deed, Aunt Jane asserted boldly that he “ took 
to meanness naturally enough to be a man.” 
But Aunt Jave was prejudiced, the Colonel 
onee having insisted on backing along a coun- 
try road for a quarter of a mile, pushing the 
carriage, with Aunt Jane in it, behind him. 

That the Colonel was a borse may be in- 
ferred. He was, in fact, an “equine horse,” as 
asserted by a travelling book-agent, unmind- 
ful of the canon ’gainst a little learning. His 
standing in the family may also, perhaps, be 
guessed from his title. He was senior in the 
line, ranking all the other horses—equine or 
otherwise. There was a Major, and a Cap- 
tain, and possibly others; but had any of 
these been advanced to a colone!cy, it is posi- 
tive that the Colonel would have been made 
a brigadier-general «t least. His intelligence 
and strategic qualities certainly entitled him 
to his rank. ‘The hand of man was unequal to 
the produetion of a device for fastening the 
stable door which he could not readily open, 
to let himself either out or in, as desired. He 
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COLONEL.” 


HAYDEN 


CARRUTH. 


slipped off his halter as one slips off an old 
glove. Any deficit in his nightly ration of 
oats meant that he would be found the next 
morning with his head in the oat-bin, munch- 
ing in a resigned manner, as much as to say, 
“This 1s hard work, but I suppose I must do 
it.” On one occasion, hay not being forth- 
coming in his manger, he mounted the stairs 
to the loft, and in the morning stood with his 
feet on the low sill of the window of the mow, 
his head poked ont into the upper regions as 
he inspected the landseape and cast an occa- 
sional glance at the heavens. For the Colonel 
a new driver was what the old school reading- 
He would look 
back over his shoulder as the guileless one 
monnted to the seat, and almost betray him- 
self with a broad grin. Inside a half-mile he 
would develop a case of lameness, which three 
times out of four would héad him for the near- 
est stable. And on the fourth time he would 
fetch the flinty-hearted driver to book with an 
internal pain so violent that fierce rolling on 
the ground could alone bring relief. 

But in all of these matters the Colonel was 
simply humorous and playful. Toward but 
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one class of people did he show real animosity. 
Chis was the farm hired man. He kicked at 
this worthy assistant in season aud out of 
Generally speaking, his kicks landed. 


season. 
it was seriously suggested that a sort of a bay- 
window be built just to the rear of his stall, 
nicely padded, and with a bottle of arnica 
hanging from a string, into which the Colonel 
could project the unsuspecting agricultural 


helper. 

Naturally, pasture fences were the Colonel’s 
derision. He jumped over them if for no oth- 
er reason than to show that he could jump 
back again. If the gate was left open, he 
would neither go through it nor leap the fence, 
seeming satisfied that his liberties were as- 
sured; but ifthe gate was closed, a vault over 
the fence was necessary as a visible declara- 
tion of independence. ‘The family Boy assert- 
ed that he could Jeap the fence backward. No 
proof adduced. The same Boy, his imagina- 
tion made feverish by circus posters, said that 
he actually saw the Colonel lean sidewise 
against a board fence, and flop over it like a 
trap-door, or the leaf of a book, or a waftle- 
iron, his feet describing the are of a circle, the 
gyration bringing him up calmly leaning his 
other side against the opposite side of the fence. 
Boy sharply reprimanded aud sent to bed. 

Perhaps the Colonel’s most notable achieve- 
ment was with Uncle Asa, a venerated relative 
from Providence, Rhode Island. Unele Asa 
was a benign personage, and all his ways were 
ways of pleasantness. He was president of a 
local Universal Peace Society, and a corre- 
sponding member of the Philadelphia Brother- 
hood of Man Association. He was also inter- 
ested in an orphanage, and was a charter 
member of the Providence Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. His only ree- 
reation was the collecting of postage-stamps. 
Though his collection was not esteemed large 
by the fraternity, it would probably, placed 
side by side, have covered the State, with per- 
haps a narrow frirge for the neighboring com- 
monwealths. 

It has already been hinted that the new 
driver was always the victim of the Colonel. 
It should further be explained that it was 
while being driven that the Colonel found his 
favorite time for exploiting his peculiar hu- 
mor. If in double harness, it was his wont 
occasionally to kick one rear leg over the pole. 
The experienced driver paid no attention to 
this, and after a time he would retarn his leg 
to its rightful place. Again he wonld throw 
his other leg outside the trace, retiring it in 
due time. On rare oceasions, while going 
down hill, he was known to get one leg over 
the pole and the other over the trace; but 
this he seemed himself to think was pushing 
the thing rather too far. Once in a while, to 
kick up both hind feet without losing step 
with the others was another pastime. To 
these things did the experienced 
driver pay the least attention. Driven single, 
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his invention was equal to the devising of an 
entirely new set of gymnastics. 

It was Unele Asa’s first meeting with the 
Colonel. He had expressed a desire to take a 
little drive, and the Colonel seemed to be the 
only available horse. The vehicle provided 
was a low but strong single-seated phaeton, 
The Colonel looked over his shoulder, as usual 
suppressing a chuckle, and then they drove off. 

Matters went on pleasantly enough till they 
reached a quiet country road where there were 
no houses or people in sight. Here the Col- 
onel put a leg over one of the shafts, much to 
the astonishment of Unele Asa. The philan- 
thropist talked to the military representative, 
and attempted to stop him and alight, but he 
seemed to prefer to hobble along. By-and-by 
he took his leg back, at the same time putting 
the other over the opposite thill. More alarm 
and remonstrance on the part of the stamp- 
collector, the horse continuing to hiteh him- 
self along. Again the horse got all his legs 
inside the shafts, but immediately began to 
go lame. Nothing tangible resulting from 
this, he began the Aunt Jane plan of backing. 
Alarm, deepening into consternation, on the 
part of Uncle Asa. He tried all manner of 
talk, but to no avail. He appealed to the 
Colonel’s sense of honor, reminded him of his 
title, called upon him in the names of the great 
“equine horses” of the past; but he continued 
to back. Suddenly the representative from 
Providence became possessed of the notion 
that the horse might back him over a bank 
or into a diteh. In a fit of desperation he 
seized the whip and gave the Colonel a sharp 
ent. The horse instantly kicked up both rear 
feet. He was still backing, and miscaleu- 
lated. His feet came down beyond the dash- 
board and inside the phaeton. Uncle Asa 
went out backward, something as the Boy had 
alleged he saw the Colonel flop the fence. 
The Colonel stopped his backing and tried to 
extricate his feet. He could not His 
spinal column was at an exact angle of forty- 
five degrees. For once in his life he was 
caught. He ceased to struggle, and stood per- 
fectly still. But he felt no more helpless than 
did poor Unele Asa. This unfortunate sat 
down on a stump and surveyed the scene be- 
fore him. The Colonel remained with his 
nose about six inches from the ground and his 
tail seven feet. It occurred to Unele 
Asa that he resembled somewhat a reversed 
giraffe, and he wondered bow he'd look on a 
postage-stamp. Unele Asa was far beyond 
his wits’ end. There seemed to be nothing to 
do but wait till an efficient man should come 
along. So he waited. It was a bad day for 
efficient men. At the end of an hour and a 
quarter no man, efficient or otherwise, had ap- 
peared. 
Uncle Asa felt that his patience was gone. 
Taking a note-book from his pocket, he tore 
out a blank leaf, and hastily wrote his resig- 
nation to all the peace and humane societies 


do so. 


some 


The Colonel seemed to be asleep. 
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towhich be belonged. Then be rose up and 
climbed into the phaeton from the rear, picked 
up the reins, and seized the whip with a tirm 
grasp. The Colonel bad observed the resigna- 
tion-writing out of the tail of his eye. He 
now saw the whip. He recognized that at 
last there was but one thing for him—sub- 
mission. So he walked off on his forward 
feet, his rear ones coutinuing to ride in state 
with Uuele Asa. They made about two miles 
an bour, and at the end of an hour and thirty 
minutes came down the-main road and turned 
up the lane to the house, observed of all avail- 
able observers. 

In good time the Colonel passed away, full 
of years if not absolutely overflowing with 
honors. He had reached the age of twenty- 
four. He died, as betitted his character, be- 
yond the confines of the stable and outside the 
pale of the pasture fence. He had done what 
he had neyer done before, broken the top board 
of the fence in setting forth his last declara- 
tion of independence. Perhaps it also broke 
his heart. We wrote the intelligence to Unele 
Asa. Instead of sending his sympathy, like a 
Christian, he sent his congratulations. 


CHARLES, THE DUKE’S WRESTLER. 

FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE PROPEKTY-MAN 

* Dip L ever tell you,” said the old property- 
man, with a perplexed look on his face, “ of 
how one time at Binghamton, when I was with 
*The Old Barnyard’ company, the leading ox 
got mad, and switched his tail till he knocked 
the cigar out of the hero's mouth, and into the 
load of hay, and set it afire, and we had to use 
all the real water from the tank scene to put 
it out? Well, no matter—what I was going 
to tell now was about the time at Mansfield, 
Ohio, when I was with the legit. ‘As You 
Like It’ was the play. Had a big feller 
named Muggins for Charles, the rastler. Ned 
Castle played Orlando. Sizable, Ned was, but 
no match for Muggins, of course, who was a 
professional rastler. Muggins’s having to be 
throwed every night by Ned made him very 
tired. It just *bout run him into insanity. 
He was afraid folks wouldn’t understand. 
While they was getting ready, he would stand 
and wink and scowl at the augence, and pat 
his hands up and down like you'd toss a baby, 
just to show what he could do with the other. 
Then, when the rastle begun, he would just 
stand still, and sort o’ roll his head and keep 
winking, while Ned pushed and listed and 
puffed; and then bime-by he would give a 
kind of scornful groan and fall over disgust- 
ed. Sometimes when they was carrying him 
out, aud he was specially mad, he would cock 
up his eye at the gallery, and say, in a sort of 
dumb whisper, with his lips and face, ‘ Dead 
fake! Then he would stand round the wings 
and explain to the stage-lands how he would 
like to take Ned up and shove his head down 
through the stage floor, aud leave his legs 
waving like a willer-tree. 


“ Well, naturally, after a while Ned got tired 
of this kind of thing. When we struck Mans 
field there was a professional rastler named 
Burke giving exhibitions there. Ned sent fo 
him, smuggled him into his dressing - room, 
made him up like himself, and took him on for 
the rastling scene. When he stepped to one 
side to take off bis cloak, he slipped behind a 
tree, and Burke walked out. Muygins was so 
busy gagging at the augence that he never 
seen nothing. Burke went at him like a pup 
at a rabbit-skiv. “Lifted him right off his feet 
the first grab. ‘O excellent young man!’ says 
Rosalind. Started to turn him over in the air. 
‘I would I were invisible, to catch the strong 
fuller by the leg, says Celia. But Muggins 
was game, and onto his job all right. Burke 
didw’t turn him. Muggins came down on one 
foot, and wrapped the other leg around Burke's 
waist like a bore-consticktor. ‘O excellent 
young man! says Rosalind. ‘I would I were 
invisible, to catch the strong feller by the leg, 
says Celia, there being nothing else for ’em to 
say in the lines, and knowing they’d got to 
keep up their busiuess while it lasted. 

. “Well, the way them fellers had it round 
that stage was a caution. First one in the 
air, then the other; pull and Laul; jump and 
jerk; twist and turn; their teeth set and their 
eyes glaring; Juke Frederick aud the Courtjers 
dodging ’em, and betting quietly on the result, 
and Rosalind chirping out, ‘O excellent young 
man! and Celia coming in with ‘I would I 
were invisible, to pull the strong feller by 
the leg! Grape-vine twists, half-nelsons, back- 
heels, strangle-loeks, and every catch and holt 
you ever heard tell of, with the augence yell- 
ing like mad, and a sporty chap with a plaid 
shirt standing up in the fifth row selling pools 
on the event. And Rosalind and Celia work- 
ing right along on full time—‘O excellent 
young map!’—‘I would I were invisible, to 
yank the strong feller by the leg? The two 
imen made more noise than the thunder-ma- 
chine, and kicked up the dust like a whirl- 
wind, trees a-falling, the Juke’s crown on the 
foot-lights, and Touchstone knocked over and 
his ankle sprained. I thought it was going 
to last all night, when suddenly, just as Rosa- 
lind piped up for the seventh time with her 
‘O excellent young man!’ Burke got some 
sort of a patent twist on Muggins and throwed 
him so it shook the building. Then he let go 
and decamped, and Ned come up and stood 


over Muggins, who wasn’t seeing anything 


much except stars. ‘No more, no more,’ says 
the Juke, catching his ene. ‘Yes, I beseech 
your Grace; Iam not yet well breathed, says 
Ned, fresh as a morning-glory. And Muggins 
heard him, and looked up, and says he, thick 
and deep, ‘Great hbeavings! who'd ’a’ thought 
he had it in him? Then they bore him out— 
had to—there was no walk left in Muggins 
And for the rest of the season he was the best 
Charles I ever seen, and never give no more 
trouble.” 
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SHE, AND THEY. 


BY ALBERT LER 


VI 


ON the evening set for their enter 
Dorothy and Leroy come ¢ 
Bentons’, 


oO dinnor ~* 
As Benton purs it afterw wa... 
are on time in a crescendo sort of wa They 
ring the front-door bell the heli clue) 
strikes ; Dorothy gets her prinking don dw th 


as 


time the parlor clock is ready: and. to th= grest 
satisfaction of Ethel, the dining-roen 
chimes pleasantly just as° they sit 

table. Y 

Dorothy is beaming, and Leroy vea 
pression of proprietorship which jas € 
displaced that nervous and somewhat 
homie mani 
uSed f carry : 
with him Jvefore, 
Much to Benel’s re- 
lief, Benton 
haves very 
during the 
part of the dimer ; 
but Ethel has ad- 
mitted that, for 
this very reason, 
she suspected he 
had some fiendish 
scheme in reserve. 

And, usual, 
Ethel not far 
wroug. Benton lets 
fly with his first ar- 
row over the salad. 
He chooses Dorothy 
as his vietim. 

“Dorothy,” he 
asks, with deliber- 
ation, “do you think that love interferes with 
appetite ?” 

Dorothy looks up somewhat apprehensively. 
She glances quickly across the table at Leroy, 
and a little red cloud sweeps over her cheeks. 
Ethel leaps into the breach. 

“It does not seem to interfere with your ap- 
petite!” she exclaims, addressing ber husbaud. 

“No,” continues Dorothy, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to turn the tables on Benton ; “I never 
saw any one grow so fat as you have since 
you were married.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” says Benton, calmly ; “ that 
isn’t the point. You can’t hold me up asa 
horrible example. But, supposing it is true 
that love and avoirdupois walk hand in hand— 
would you care to marry a fat man, Dorothy ?” 

“Tt is only unrequited love,” interrupts 
Ethel again, “ that causes unpleasant plysical 
results.” 

“Indeed!” exclaims Benton, with a great 
show of interest. 
Dorothy has dined well. 
how much do you weigh ?” 


. . ie 
Leroy stammers out some figures (whicl?” 
: ¢ are 


as 
is 


DOROTHY BEAMS 


By-the-way, Leroy 


». 


‘Iam so glad to see that 
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of his build). 
of ice-wate; 


absurdly inadeqtate fo: 

and plunges his nos 
while Ethel vlares Wi and fidvets 
with a fork... Be oe K innocently 
and says, “Stop k r the table, 
which throyg* Etu it 
ment, for the, poor gi 
ui) sibtabujar telegraphy (if 
yam Ddial yeethod of commun 
widigseiice of /guests may be thus 
aving §» this manner achiey 

jenton proceeds, 
could very well carry 
Leroy.” j 
yes,” he replies, bravel). 

0 fall in love.” 
at’s a very good deternination to come 
: Bentou; and thes, he asks. inno 
eatly © What sort of a girl Would you fancy ?” 
But Ethel stanehly jumps te the ; 
© more. 


embarrass 
whi guiltless of 


that 
ation 


familiar 
in the 
esiguated 3 
da temporary 
little 


a more 


“T guess I’)l 


"ses 


rescue 


scribe one’s ideal, 
“T have just 
hich «a man starts 
in woman, and he 
1is ideal keeps con- 
you read The Search- 


\ 3 Mis very difficult to dé 
8 it uot, Mr. Leroy ?” she gay. 
ae reading a book in d 
out to search for his idea 
never finds her, because 
stantly clanging. Hay 
or?” 

“No; I haven't seen t yet,” answers Leroy, 
much relieved at the ¢ - , : } 

aa : : “ange of subject. 

ao = wae yt to,” asserts Benton, 

emphatically. Pha fellow was a chump— 
that Searcher. He dij not know his own mind, 
But if you want ©Ongenial reading, I should 


think ‘The Duche > — 
4 ss’ would appeal to you 
about now. : 
“Mr. Lerov dic : 
Mt I eroy didy t say he wanted ‘ congenial 
reading ’—whatef. _* : ~ 
fer you may mean by that, 
retorts Ethel. : r , 


“Oh, well, hb 
he, Dorothy ? 
think that yoy 
should annot 
once ?” 

‘I do not 

“Why ne 

“There g.- . 

hight be a great many reasons for 
not annou Soing it.” , 

“Bat. @ og 3 : 

. . ) Jt course,” continues Benton, in a con- 
fidential aaa 
tone, “if you were engaged you would 

Call 08, Foss, ae F 
vouldn’t you? 
in, - , 

§n’t know that I should.” 

hould think you would rather tell us 
YOUTS@, » 4), ie 
nies , if than to have some one else tell us, 01 
« yoo have us guess it.” 
Dor Vell, you are such a good guesser,” returns 

LD vd ’ 

.Wwthy, sharply, “that I shouldn’t be sur 
ry -e Spe 

goed if at any moment you guessed I was en- 
84 eed.” 


“knows what I mean—doesn’t 
‘And I say, Dorothy, do you 
ng people who become engaged 
pice that fact to their friends at 


f’ replies Dorothy, with decision. 
ais 


“ 


/ “Oh no,” returns Benton, coolly; “I shall 
hever have to guess that.” This reply discon- 
y certs Dorothy somewhat, but she rallies capi- 
tally, and exclaims, 
“Do you, then, expect me to be an old 
maid ?” 
“Not from present indications.” 





















THE 


“Then whatdo you mean,” persists Dorothy, 
‘by saying you should never have to guess I 
was engaged ?” 
“T mean simply that,so far as I am con- 
cerned, the guessing stage is past.” 

“Arthur,” puts in Ethel, at this point—for 
it is apparent that Leroy is having a woful 

: time of it—— Arthur, can’t you find something 
else to talk about?” 

“Certainly,” he answers, cheerfully. And 
then, as if struck with a new idea, he says, “I 
will tell Dorothy about Freddy,” and there- 
upon turns, beaming triumphantly, toward 
Dorothy. “That little brother of yours is a 
precocious child for one of twelve,” he says, 
and pauses, as if his statement required con- 
firmation. Dorothy glances quickly across 
the table at Leroy, who shifts uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Tndeed he is,” Dorothy finally whispers. 

“He came down to see me in my office this 
vorning,” continues Benton, dispassionately, 

on one of his semiannual tours in quest of 
breign postage-stamps. _ I usually have some 

2 a little box for him. Freddy was very 

communicative this 
morning.” Here 
Benton pauses 
again, but there isa 
grim silence at the 
dinner table, and 
Ethel foresees im- 
pending calamity. 
Soon Benton re- 
sumes “TI told 
Freddy we expect- 
ed you here to din- 





"REDDY CALLS. ner to-night—you 
and = Leroy — and 


Fredy said he guessed you would be hungry, 
because he did not think you got much Welsh 
rarebitlast night. It seems, Ethel,’ continues 
Bentou, turning from Dorothy to his wife with 
grea’ seriousness, “that Mr. Leroy is an ex- 
pert at making Welsh rarebits, and that he 
set about preparing one of these succulent 
dishes for Dorothy and himself in the ances- 
tral banqueting-hall of Dorothy’s father’s man- 
sion last evening at a late hour. It seems 
also that one Frederick, a junior brother to 
the aforesaid Dorothy here present, having 
delayed retiring far beyond his accustomed 
hour—being absorbed in the sanctity of his 
’ own apartment (and by the aid of a bull’s-eye 
lantern) in reading a soul-stirring literary 
effort With an alliterative title which bas now 
escajysd me—scented the tempting and suec- 
enlest vapor of the bubbling cheese, as it 
flo. 'éd upward from below. Now this Fred- 
erics,” continues Benton, dragging out the 
thnsad of his narrative to the greatest possi- 
ble length, while his three listeners, with vari- 
Ors Smotions, nervously await the climax— 
* this Vrederick, as I have stated, and as Doro- 
(1 sister, has confirmed, is a precocious 
yout He realized at once, of course, that 
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where there was 
odor there must be 
substance; so he 
forthwith deserted 
the heroine of his 
romance and de- 
scended noiselessly 
to the butler’s pan- 
try — knowing full 
well that a heroine 
of tiction will keep, 
whereas an occasion 
to cespoil the fam- 
ily arder isa chance 
w ch, in a_ well- 
r ulated household 
li .e Freddy’s, offers 
Luc rarely,and must be seized without delay by 
him who desires to profit of his opportuni- 
ties, 

“ But it appears that Leroy had requisitioned 
most of the delicacies upon which the youth- 
ful Frederick had set his gastronomic eye, and 
the boy must perforce sit himself down in 
idleness, and await the departure of his eld- 
ers from the banqueting*hall heretofore re- 
ferred to designated and described. It would 
seem, however, that the manufacture of the 
Welsh rarebit, which had been the cause of 
tempting Frederick from the privacy of his 
own apartments, failed to progress with that 
rapidity which the said Frederick considered 
proper and requisite at the hands of one so 
expert as he believed Leroy to be. Frederick, 
therefore, consumed as well by curiosity as by 
the gnawing tortures of famine, determined to 
attempt a quiet reconnaissance into the main 
precincts of the banqueting-hall. Where- 
upon the cause of the delay in the prepara- 
tion of the rarebit came upon Frederick 
with such suddenness that he disregarded 
the presence of a heavy piece of furniture, 
thereby causing those discovered to discover 
him 

“That will do, Arthur,” exclaims Dorothy, 
leaning back in ber. chair and holding her 
napkin to her face. * That willdo. We will 
acknowledge it. I Was afraid Freddy could 
not keep still. But please dou’t say anything 
about it until I get my ring !” 

“Tt was ordered this morning,” says Leroy, 
as Benton shakes him vigorously by the hand. 

Then there is a 
toast, and another 
toast, and much 
hearty laughter. 
Aud as Leroy 
struggles into his 
overcoat later, he 
turns and whispers 
to Benton some- 
thing about Fred- 
dy which Benton 
absolutely refuses 
to repeat to 
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CONGRATULATIONS. Ethel. 
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A FAMOUS PLAY 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A CRITIC. 
You call my story crude, and plainly hint 
My latest tale has really nothing in’t. 
You say my stvle is awful, and you show 


The thought is hazy, and the action’s slow, 


You prove the plot is older than the hills, 

The heroine a prude, the heroes pills; 

And forcibly you try to demonstrate 

I never rightly learned to punctuate. 

You've penned these selfsame sorry words be- 
fore 

On books I’ve published in the days of yore; 

And still vou speak with that acidity 

Which some six dozen times you’ve shown to 
me. 


So, critic, let me say this word to you: 

Your mission’s not to lie, but to be true; 

And as I read my novel o’er to-night, 

Let me confess, I think for once you're right! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION 
AFTER the war, the furniture at a certain 
notable Virginia country-seat, which had grown 
shabbier and shabbier for want of renewal and 
repair, had reached a climax in the matter of 
dilapidation, when a distinguished stranger, 
stopping briefly in the neighborhood, came 
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THE LYON’S MAIL.” 


one morning to the house on a ceremonious 
eall. 

The mistress of the establishment, thrown 
into a flutter of excitement by the magnitude 
of the occurrence, was still further confused 
by the fact that her husband—usually such an 
efficient host—sat aloof in a remote corner of 
the room. 

“Mr. Jones,” she exclaimed, reproachfully, 
as soon as the visitor was out of hearing, “ you 
didw’t help me at all! Why didn’t you sit 
near the General and talk to him ?” 

“My dear,” replied Jones, rising and point- 
ing meekly to the seat he had just vacated, “I 
was patching a hole in the sofa.” 


GILBerta S. WHITTLE 


INSPIRED COMPLIMENT. 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that the French 
monopolize genius in the matter of paying 
compliments. Here is a gem of originality 
and aptness from a quick-witted colored beau. 
Liza had taken a prize at the cake-walk, and 
she and George were diséussing her triumph. 
Liza was pretty, and a great belle. 

“Did IT blush?” she asked, coquettishly. 

This might have nonplussed a tyro in the 
art of compliment, but George replied en- 
thusiastically, “ Like a box of blacking, you 
did.” 
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A] OT long ago, in an essay printed in the 
LX. columns of “ Literature,” Mr.W. D. How- 
sills discussed entertainingly what he termed 
“The Destiny ef the Letter R in America.” It 

Cannot be said that he took a 
“ Ragged Lady.” poseate view of the future of the 
W.D. a consonant, and as he developed 

his theory one was impresséd, 
if not oppressed, with the idea that the letter 
was either to disappear wholly from our speech, 
or to become an aggressively vulgar weapon 
in the mouths of the careless enunciator in 
general. In so far as one had been able to ob- 
serve, too, all of Mr. Howells’s statements were 
correct. That certain persons in certain see- 
tions of the United States speak of the birds 
that perch on the gutter kerbs of Madison 
Square, in quest of their matutinal worm, as 
“boyds poyched om the coybstones looking 
for woyms,” Mr. Howells did not need to tell 
us—and he did not 46 so in so many words; 
but that in different fashion certain of our 
fellow-citizens of Massachusetts were treating 
the letter r with equal discourtesy, which Mr. 
Howells did suggest, one of Lis readers at least 
was surprised to hear. The predominant note 
of the accepted New England dialect hitherto 
has seemed to rival Cyrano de Bergerac in its 
nasal quality. That theré was involved in it 
a subtle warfare on the letter r, wherever the 
letter r appeared otherwis@ than as the ter- 
minal consonant, has never. before, as far as 
one is aware, been observed; and even with 
experience one might have been pardoned for 
a certain reluctance in accepting Mr. Howells’s 
observations as wholly correct, One would 
have preferred to make up one’s mind as to 
the correctness of the essayist’s views from a 
study of the dialect presented in & more or less 
concrete form. 

It was therefore with an added interest 
that one who had read the essay approached 
Mr. Howells’s latest novel, Ragged Lady. It 
this the author has given us the r-less dialect, 
and, whether because of its novelty, or because 
of its awkwardness in reading, or because of 
the author’s failure to adopt a method of 
spelling which imparts a resonance to the 
printed word which appeals to the ear, if must 
be confessed the dialect is not convincing. 
One finds difficnity in believing trac to life 
something which he has failed to observe him- 
self, having had opportunities to observe, and 
being not wholly unobservant. That Mr. 
Howells’s heroine should treat ber r’s with 
coutempt one might be willing to accept, even 
if one had never met that particular sort of 
young woman, but when the author insists 
upon his dialect to the point that others are 
made to speak it, concerning whom it is not 
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shown that they are of similar extraction, or 
even influenced by a like environment, the 
reader is inclined to protest somewhat. The 
very charming Ragged Lady may talk as 
she pleases; and Mr. and Mrs. Lander may 
make use of any dialect that suits their con- 
venience, but when the ingenuousness of the 
one is made to appear the same thing as the 
Wulgarity of the other, one is impressed with 
the notion that there is an error somewhere — 
sither in his own comprehension, or in the an- 
thor’s presentation of the situation. 

But a book may not be judged by the nar- 
row standard of its dialect. The best books 
have had no dialect in them, and many of our 
worst books have had it in too great plenty. 
Se, apart from its dialect, which is neither 
convincing nor pleasant, much may be said of 
“Ragged Lady” which is both. The initial 
complication is peculiarly American in its na- 
ture. The anomalous social conditions that 
exist in an American summer hotel could exist 
nowhere else in the world; and it is with some 
wonderment that one observes that this phase 
of our life has not hitherto been laid hold upon 
by our novelists. There is perhaps no good 
reason why an aspiring young man of good 
family, desirous of acquiring sufficient capital 
to obtain a college education, should not accept 
a position as head-waiter in a hotel, and ac- 
cept tips for escorting vulgar millionaires to 
their places at table, if he wishes so to do; 
and it may be that only false pride could keep 
a New England “schoolmarm” from paying 
her summer’s expenses from the emolument 
derived from carrying food to and from the 
tables of the hungry—but it cannot be denied 
that the situation has its singular aspects and 
its complicating qualities socially. We have 
ourselves seen a head-waiter in a White Moun- 
tain resort escorting the family of one of his 
swell classmates to the breakfast-table, but 
whether the swell classmate introduced his 
friend to his mother and sister as he pulled 
ont the chairs and thrust them back again was 
a mooted question. If he were not a snob, he 
probably did so—yet, looking at the matter 
from certain conventional points of view, he 
could not be termed a snob with entire pro- 
priety if he hesitated. 

Upon this phase of American life Mr. How- 
ells touches, and very delightfully, in “ Ragged 
Lady.” Itisquite evident that he has studied 
the complication at close range, and with his 
usual wonderful keenness of perception. The 
atmosphere of the ordinary New England sum- 

mer hotel is reproduced with remarkable viv- 
idness, and the heart-burnings of certain sen- 
sitive souls, and the callousness of the less 
sensitive, over what might strike many as a 








































LITERARY NOTES. 


false position are well brought out. One may 
speak with equal appreciation of the ensuing 
perplexities with which Mr. Howells deals. 
They are, one and all, easily recognizable as 
derived from real life, and there is no forcing 
of the note throughout. The narrative flows 
along with that placidity which one has come 
to look for in Mr. Howells’s analyses of human 
emotions, and all his readers who have liked 
his work especially for this quality will tind 
this story quite to their taste. 

lurthermore, those who are wont to cavil at 
Mr. Howells’s women will find in the Ragged 
Lady herself a young person of rare charms, and 
lacking wholly that acid cleverness which has 
kept many of his heroines outside of our affec- 
tions, and, in so far as the more timid among 
us have been able to manage to have it so, be- 
yond the circle of our acquaintance as well. 


SomE fifteen years ago Mr Henry James, 
writing of “The Art of Fiction,” observed in- 
cidentally that “the successful application of 
any art is a delightful spectacle.” From this 

point Mr. James weut on to pre- 

“The Awkward sent an analogy between the 

fo. work of the novelist and the 

Henny James. painter. “It is not expected 

of the picture that it will make 

itself humble in order to be forgiven,” he 

wrote. And Mr. James has not failed to sup- 

port his theory by his practice. His pictures 
have in no wise humbled themselves. 

Having it understood that life shall be pre- 
sented chiefly as it gives opportunity to the 
artist or to the novelist to show himself other- 
wise than humble, the word-paintings of Henry 
James are a delightful spectacle, and the de- 
lights of the spectacle from a purely artistic 
point of view were never more vividly shown 
than in The Awkward Age. It represents the 
successful application of an art rather more 
than it represents life itself; and in a day 
when there is so much that is sloppy and slip- 
shod in letters, it must be admitted that one 
is rather the happier for Mr. James's work, 
whether he sacrifices everything to his art or 
not. “The Awkward Age” shows also that 
such recent diversions as “In the Cage” and 
“The Turn of the Screw” are by no means in- 
dicative that the fastidious taste of the author 
has been permanently abandoned for the pur- 
pose of meeting an alleged perversion of the 
publie taste. All of the qualities which have 
compelled an admiration, even if they could not 
force an appreciation, of Mr. James’s writings 
permeate this latest story from his pen. It has 
all that wonderful perception of those little 
traits of character which escape the eye of the 
ordinary observer, but which, when presented 
by the author, seein salient, for which Mr. 
James has hitherto been noted; it has all of 
Mr. James’s exquisite and subtle humor, all of 
his trenchant, searching criticism of conven- 
tions, but it is chiefly the art of it that ap- 
peals, and when one has done with it one talks 


net of the complications of Vanderbank and 
Longdon, of Mr. and Mrs. Brookenham and their 
children, of “The Duchess” and Lord Pether- 
ton and “ Mitchie,” but of Henry James and his 
art. The work is as brilliant as anything Mr. 
James has ever done, but one cannot exactly 
say of it, as was said of one of his former pro- 
ductions by one of our foremost crities—and 
Mr. James’s chief American compeer in the 
realistic school—that “the theme is made lit- 
erature without ceasing to be life.” The “ lit- 
erature” of it cannot be denied. The life of 
it seems so unutterably hard, and unsweet, and 
cynical that one does not feel inclined to dis- 
cuss it from this point of view. It may be 
that as Mr. James’s characters undoubtedly 
conceal a deal of deep feeling beneath a con- 
stantly running stream of cleverness, the real 
life depicted in the novel is overshadowed 
by the never-failing brillianey of the author. 
The art is there. If there is a strain of real 
life beneath it all,one reader at least is so 
dazzled by the art that he sees this rather than 
the realities to which the art is devoted. One 
reads Mr. James not so much for what he says 
as for how he says it, and in the “Awkward 
Age” there is not only nothing that disap- 
points, but every quality that has hitherto 
made Mr. James acceptable to those who like 
his work. 


Ir is not often given toa writer to live down 
the memory of a successful book. In this re- 
spect Mr. E. F. Benson is a very fortunate per- 
son. It would have been a very sad fate for 
a worthy and talented son of a 
revered personage to have his “The Capsina.” 
name go down to posterity as g pF, a 
nothing more than the author 
of “‘ Dodo,” a novel whose qualities were quite 
aptly to be inferred from its name, and whose 
virtues as a book to be widely circulated lay 
not so much in its intrinsic merit as in one of 
those inexplicable moods of untaste into which 
the public occasionally allows itself to enter. 
Ordinarily Mr. Benson would not have needed 
to live down the success of his “‘ Dodo,” for 
ordinarily it would not have appealed to any 
appreciable portion of the mass, and would 
speedily have sunk into nnremembrance. But 
it happened to appear at a time when there 
were a great many causes contributing to its 
success. Certain persons, supposed to be the 
sources of the author’s inspiration, were at the 
moment very much in the public eye; the 
alleged original of Dodo was a young person 
whose nnconventionalities had already appeal- 
ed strongly to the British paragrapher — in 
short, “Dodo” sprang forth from the press 
very much like Jano from the head of Jove— 
a complete success. Fortunately, however, its 
author was young, and his indiscretion has 
been to all intents and purposes forgotten. 
Furthermore, even one who remembers the 
glib superficiality of “ Dodo” is disposed to for- 
get and forgive the error in contemplation of 
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the reaily excellent work of the author in the 
later period of his development. In “The Vin- 
tage,” a story of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence, Mr. Benson showed himself quite equal 
to the serious task of the historical romancer. 
Mr. Bensoun’s narrative “ The Vintage” was not 
only of absorbing interest as a story, but had 
the added virtue of being in every respect his- 
torically correct, for, without instituting any 
comparison between the two men, just as one 
will find in one of Dumas’s most seemingly 
impossible romances a serupnious regard for 
the real facts of history, so has Mr. Benson’s 
work in “The Vintage” stood the test which 
the scholar exacts. The same is true of his 
later narrative, The Capsina, which, as a whole, 
one may pronounce a better story even than 
“The Vintage.” The fact that the heroine is 
the most heroic figure in the story is, to begin 
with, an appealing situation; and that she is 
a womanly woman despite her heroic mould 
results in the complete disarming of the most 
ardent advocate of “The Domesticization of 
Woman.” There is a happy blend in “ The Cap- 
sina” of romance and of history and of realism, 
and the author is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing produced.a book which is a distinctly valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the day. 


Ir has long been a popular superstition that 
history has a way of ranuing in cycles, and is 
more apt than not, at intervals of varying 
length, to repeat itself. It is interesting to 
note, as bearing upon this point, 
certain similarities of detail be- 
; tween the slight unpleasantness 

Cuarurs H. we have just been enjoying 

PKOK. . . 
with Spaia, and the Florida 
campaign, with which the author of The Jack- 
sonian Epoch opens his brilliant narrative of 
that wonderful period of our national develop- 
ment. It was then, as now, nothing less than 
Spain’s inability, not to say unwillingness, to 
deal competently with her own pro»lems of 
government that plunged the United States 
into a war which, as the event showed, was of 
a more far-reaching political importance than 
the mere differences of the moment would have 
suggested. And precisely as in our own re- 
cent trouble the question of liberating the 
Cubans from the yoke of Spain was obsé¢ured 
by the larger questions which Dewey’s guns 
may be said to have popped, so the Dewey-like 
independence of the hero of New Orleans in- 
fused complications into the situation which 
fur transcended the mere question of the sup- 
pression of the lawless element in Florida. 

It is not without amusement, too, that one 
finds the same lofty ideals insisted upon then 
in certain political quarters that have not 
been wholly inconspicuons in the more recent 
(difficulty. Clay raised the cry of imperialism 
then, as it has been raised to-day, save that in 
that case there was a “Man on Horseback.” 
The same fears were expressed that there was 
somewhere “a rock upon which the republic 


“The Jackso- 
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was to split”; the United States was “the 
only bright spot which breaks out from the 
political hemisphere of the West to enlighten 
and animate and gladden the human heart” ; 
the “eyes of the world” were fhen, as now, 
upon us, and, after our usual self-sacrificing, 
purely disinterested fashion, we were fighting 
“a great moral battle for the benetit not only 
of our country, but of all mankind.” In cer- 
tain of its aspects this Florida campaign might 
have been called a full-dress rehearsal of the 
incident now supposed to be closed. 

In his preface the author calls his book “an 
attempt to accomplish two objects: a critical 
survey of the political history of the United 
States, particularly in its parliamentary phase, 
from the Presidential candidacy of Jackson to 
the accession of Tyler, with a preliminary re- 
view of the preceding period beginning with 
the origin of the War of 1812; and to exhibit 
the influence of the men who shaped events. 
The tirst permits a rapid and independent 
treatment of the subject from a new point of 
view; and the second, the introduction of the 
personal element, which gives to history its 
keenest interest and its greatest charm. 

“The epoch treated,” the author very prop- 
erly says, “is the most suggestive and dra- 
matic in our history. It marks the full devel- 
opment of American political methods, and 
possesses the most distinguished galaxy of 
public men ever brought together on the po- 
litical scene in this country. General histories, 
however useful and excellent, subordinate men, 
and biographies either magnify individuals be- 
yond their inflaence and importance, or do not 
adequately portray their contemporaries and 
the general perspective. This book, therefore, 
is an effort to combine and symmetrize both 
historical elements in order to present a true 
and lifelike picture of a most animated politi- 
cal epoch.” 

“The attempt” has been a very successful 
one. The anthor’s style is pleasing, and his 
treatment of the various phases is comprelen- 
sive and lucid; and the volume may be said, 
in view of our present problems, to be not only 
a valuable but a timely contribution to bis- 
torical literature. 


Miss E.viot’s admirers will be glad indeed 
to receive the added evidence of her charm as 
a writer of short stories that is to be found in 
her collection An Incident, and Other Stories. 
Like Miss Wilkins and Mrs. 

Stuart, Miss Elliot isa keen ob- “A” Incident, 
b. and Other 
server of life, and has to a mark- Stories.” 
ed degree a talent for reprodu- 
cing vividly such scenes and 
phases as have come within her 
experience. Her stories have the charm of a 
subtle humor which latterly we have come to 
look for among women writers, as well as 
among the more or less womanly of our men 
who write. She is keen, alert, and at times 
vivacious, and in the collection under consid- 
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eration all of her pleasing traits are conspicu- 
ously present. 

There is but one note of regret to be sound- 
ed in a review of this book, and that note is 
bound up wholly in the three final lines of the 
opening story——a strong story, and written 
with manifest strength of purpose. It is, too, 
the story which gives its name to the collee- 
tion, and must therefore be considered as, in 
the author’s estimation, the dominant story of 
the whole. The final three lines to which we 
refer read as follows: “And the teacher went 
away, wondering if her work—if any work-—— 
would avail; and what answer the future 
would have for this awful problem.” 

This after having described the criminal in- 
stinct of one negro, who fortunately failed. 
There are criminal negroes, no doubt. But 
why, because of this particular negro’s vicious 
nature, despair of the teacher’s work ? Are all 
negroes vicious? Indeed, are there not degen- 
erates among the pale-faces? If one chose to 
delve in the unspeakable, might not one in- 
stance cases of depravity among the so-called 
civilized which no doubt present an “awful 
problem”? And must the teachers of morals to 
the pale-faces despair and wonder if any work 
willavail? Frankly, the writer of these notes 
thinks not. And especially with reference to 
the negro. The problems presented by white 
men are infinitely more perplexing than those 
presented by the negro, whose possibilities and 
whose limitations we know as exactly as we 
know mathematics. Of course there are negroes 
of vile mind. Equally certain it is that there 
are white men of vile mind, There is the norm 
of everything, and there are also the extremes. 
The wise man, as well as the wise woman, de- 
siring to move communities, bases his, or her, 
conclusions on the norm, not on the extreme. 

We very much doubt that Dr. Frissell, who 
has succeeded General Armstrong at Hampton, 
ov Mr. Booker Washington at Tuskegee, or 
any of the sincere educators of the negroes 
thronghout the South, will read Miss Elliot’s 
last paragraph with appreciation, and for the 
simple reason that they know intimately of, 
and are devoting their lives to, a phase of 
American life of which Miss Elliot despairs. 

It is pleasant to turn from “ An Incident ” 
to the other stories in Miss Elliot’s book. These 
show a less despairful and more judicious note. 
The art of “An Incident” is as strong in the 
succeeding stories as in the regrettable first, 
and one has no hesitation in commending them 
to the reader. 


Ir sometimes happens, not often enongh, 
perhaps, that without the intervention of a 
Miihlbach, but through the more reliable tes- 
timony of a friend, we get in literature a biog- 


raphy which might well have 
been a romance. Not long ago, 
when the Browning Letters 
were noted in these pages, something was said 
about the similarity between the work in 


“The Martyr- 
dom of 
an Empress.” 


hand and a story which was merely fiction—a 
love-story. We have now to consider a nar- 
rative, historical in its import, which seems 
similarly to take on some of the qualities of 
the romantic style of historical fiction in which 
Miilil bach appears even as yet to have excelled 
allothers. The author of The Martyrdom of an 
Empress may or may not be a practised hand at 


‘the writing of fiction, but she brings to bear 


upon the extraordinarily eventful and sadden- 
ing life of her subject a sense of light and 
shade which is not without its dramatic effect, 
and one who reads is for a moment unable 
exactly to classify the result. Those who 
have kept themselves well informed as to the 
personages of the European courts are familiar 
with the trials and tribulations of the late 
Empress of Austria. These are not disposed to 
find fault with a life of this beautiful and, 
above all, womanly woman, which describes 
itself as a martyrdom, Her death, tragic as it 
was, was in no sense a martyrdom, since she 
was murdered without cause, was sacrificed 
for no principle; but her life was another 
story, and if ever living was martyrdom, Eliz- 
abeth of Austria was a martyr. Apart from 
the early days when life was sweet and hope- 
ful and full of power and grandeur, the days 
of this modest, sweet, unassuming woman were 
filled with sorrow as deep as it was unde- 
served, and one is glad to find the story of her 
life told by a biographer who is able to con- 
sider her as a woman rather than as the Em- 
press of a great but somewhat uninfluential 
people. The reward of her life is the meagre 
one which comes from a world-wide apprecia- 
tion after death. Having suffered both polit- 
ically and in her domestic relations, having 
sustained losses in her lifetime which might 
well fill a mother’s heart with despair, since 
with these came not only a sense of bereave- 
ment, but of humiliation; and having at the 
end fallen unoffending beneath the knife of an 
irresponsible assassin, a universal acknowledg- 
ment of her virtues is a futile compensation. 
Yet, when all is said and done, this is all that 
any one works for in life, and if the memory 
of Elizabeth of Austria may be kept alive by 
those who knew her as a woman rather than 
as a queen, it may perhaps be said that this 
was what she would most have wished for, 
and that, seeing the results, she would have 
been satistied that with all her wealth of woe 
she had not lived in vain. 

From this point of view the work of the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress” is 
sure to find appreciation. Historically, one 
may not speak of its worth. A sufficient time 
has not elapsed sinee the tragedy, and one 
needs to see personages in perspective before 
one may adequately judge of them from the 
point of view of history. As an appreciation 
of the life and influence of an admirable wo- 
man, the work may be welcomed. As judicious 
biography or as history, it has yet to be 
judged. 
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